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Labour 
summit 
to  fight 
revolt 
threat 


Danrid  Honcho 

Westminster  Correspondent 


TONY  Blair  is  to  call 
a summit  of  two  of 
his  most  trusted 
colleagues,  Gordon 
Brown  and  David 
Blunkett  this  week  to  head 
off  a policy  defeat  at  next 
month's  party  conference  as 
relations  between  the  leader- 
ship and  the  unions  plumet 
Mr  Brown,  the  shadow 
Chancellor,  looks  like  being 
told  that  he  must  accept  a U- 
tum  over  his  plan  to  abolish 
child  benefit  for  the  over-16s, 
to  placate  unions  angry  at 
Labour’s  determination  not  to 
set  a figure  for  a minimum 
wage  nor  rule  out  more  curbs 
on  strikes. 

The  Labour  leadership 
faces  a difficult  party  confer- 
ence in  two  weeks  with  rows 
on  funding  state  pensions 
looming  between  Harriet  Har- 
man. the  party's  social  secu- 
rity spokeswoman,  and  the 
veteran  leftwing  campaigner 
Barbara  Castle,  as  well  as  on 
likely  challenges  on  tax,  de- 
fence. and  a minimum  wage. 

A revised  plan  for  child 
benefit  looks  essential  to 
avoid  alienating  skilled  blue 
collar  workers,  whose  antipa- 
thy to  the  projected  loss  of 
benefits  worth  over  £10  a 
week  for  the  first  child  and 
£8.B0  for  other  children  is 
being  exploited  by  the  Tories. 
Any  policy  change,  however, 
would  force  Labour  to  explain 
how  its  proposal  of  further 
education  allowances  for  the 
over-lGs  would  be  funded. 

Mr  Blair's  action  comes  as 
relations  between  the  mod- 
ernising wing  of  the  party 
and  the  trade  unions  and  left 
sink  further,  following  the 
call  by  Kim  Howells,  the  trade 
spokesman,  for  use  of  the 
word  socialism  to  end  — 
something  that  even  the 
leader  has  avoided.  Dr  How- 
ells, who  has  a track  record 
for  thinking  the  unthinkable, 
said  in  the  Sunday  Times:  *1 
am  interested  only  in  con- 
vincing the  electorate  that 
Labour  is  seeking  contempo- 
rary solutions  to  problems.  If 
that  means  dropping  the  epi- 
thet socialist  so  be  it" 

He  added:  "We  have  broken 


the  habit  of  feeling  guilty 
each  time  we  open  our 
mouths  without  first  genu- 
flecting to  socialist  shrines." 

Dr  Howells  angered  the  left, 
but  also  drew  a call  from 
Tony  Berm,  the  Labour  MP 
for  Chesterfield,  for  no  nega- 
tive campaigning  by  the  left 
against  modernisers  like  Dr 
Howells.  “At  least  Dr  Howells 
had  the  courage  to  say  what 
he  said  openly  rather  than 
hiding  behind  an  anonymous 
spokesman." 

He  added:  "But  we  must 
emphasise  Labour's  policies 
on  the  need  for  full  employ- 
ment, good  pensions  and 
proper  jobs  and  a decent 
National  Heath  Service." 

He  was  supported  this 
morning  by  publication  of  the 
1996  Guardian-ICM  State  of 
the  Nation  opinion  poll,  in 
which  43  per  cent  of  the  elec- 
torate — and  61  per  cent  of 
Labour  voters  — agree  with 
the  statement  “More  socialist 
planning  would  be  the  best 
way  of  solving  Britain's  eco- 
nomic problems". 

Only  31  per  cent  of  the  elec- 
torate (and  a mere  16  per  cent 
of  Labour  voters)  disagree. 
This  poll  is  at  odds  with  one 
in  the  Observer  yesterday, 
which  suggested  that  Dr  How- 
ells may  have  more  public 
support  for  ditching 
socialism. 

Meanwhile,  Labour's  spin 
doctors  were  hard  at  work 
yesterday  trying  to  prevent 
further  embarrassing  differ- 
ences in  the  party  emerging 
before  the  conference.  Mr 
Blunkett,  the  employment 
spokesman,  also  appealed  to 
party  members  to  put  behind 
them  differences  caused  by  a 
series  of  events,  culminating 
in  remarks  by  his  junior 
spokesman.  Stephen  Byers,  to 
journalists  about  ditching 
union  links. 

Pre-releases  of  Mr  Blair's 
speech  to  the  City  tonight  in- 
dicate he  will  be  emphasising 
the  "New  Labour.  New  Pros- 
perity" catrhphrase  of  the 
parly’s  new  poster  campaign. 

The  feelgood  factor  in  vot- 
ing Labour  will  be  empha- 
sised by  other  spokesman  be- 
fore the  conference. 

Leader  comment,  page  8; 
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Some  150,000  Italians  joined  a far-right  rally  for  unity  in  Milan  yesterday,  which  dwarfed  the  Northern  League’s  ceremony  for  ‘Padania's  independence'  photograph-  carlo  ferraro 

Bossi’s  secessionists  give  Rome  ultimatum 


Blackshirts  clash  with  police 
in  protest  against  ‘Padania’ 


John  Hooper  In  Venice 


Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Italians 
turned  out  to  demon- 
strate for  and  against 
the  unity  of  their  country  yes- 
terday as  the  leader  of  the 
Northern  League.  Umberto 
Bossi,  gave  the  government 
one  year  in  which  to  meet  his 
demands  for  a formal  division 
between  north  and  south. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  Mr 
Bossi’s  supporters  massed  be- 
side St  Mark's  Canal  in  Ven- 
ice as  he  read  out  a "declara- 
tion of  independence" 
modelled  on  that  of  the  United 
States'  founding  fathers. 

But  the  league's  show  of 
strength  was  dwarfed  by  a 


far-right  march  in  support  of 
unity  in  Milan,  where  police 
estimated  the  crowd  at 
150,000. 

The  league's  eccentric  cere- 
mony nevertheless  repre- 
sented the  most  blatant  chal- 
lenge to  the  legitimacy  of  the 
Italian  republic  since  its  cre- 
ation more  than  50  years  ago. 
Its  leader's  13-month  ultima- 
tum threatens  to  cast  a 
shadow  over  politics  and  to 
renew  uncertainty. 

In  the  ugliest  incident  of 
the  day,  police  with  trun- 
cheons laid  into  extreme 
rightwing  demonstrators  in 
Chioggia.  near  Venice.  The 
rightwingers,  wearing  fascist- 
style  black  shirts,  had  tried  to 
attack  the  secessionist 
demonstration. 


On  Friday  night,  an  attack 
by  the  far  left  on  a league 
rally  in  Turin  also  ended  in 
violent  clashes  with  police. 

As  Mr  Bossi  reached  the 
Venice  lagoon  yesterday  with 
a flotilla  of  small  craft,  the 
bank  was  a forest  of  separat- 
ist flags.  Surrounded  by 
league  MPs.  Mr  Bossi  read 
out  his  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  Sovereignty  of 
Padania  — his  name  for  the 
northern  state  he  seeks  to  cre- 
ate — which  begins  by  quot- 
j ing  Thomas  Jefferson. 

The  Northern  League, 
which  won  only  10  per  cent  of 
the  vote  in  the  general  elec- 
tion last  April,  sprang  up  in 
protest  at  the  waste,  corrup- 
tion and  inefficiency  of  cen- 
tral government.  It  is  stron- 
gest around  Milan  and 
Venice,  but  Mr  Bossi 's  state 
would  stretch  south  to  within 
60  miles  of  Rome. 

After  a long  list  of  griev- 


ances. he  declared:  “We,  the 
peoples  of  Padania.  solemnly 
proclaim  that  Padania  is  a 
federal,  independent  and  sov- 
ereign republic." 

An  Italian  flag  flying  beside 
the  podium  was  then  lowered. 
As  a detachment  of  the 
league's  green-shirted 
National  Guards  replaced  it 
with  the  standard  of  Padania 
— a white  flag  bearing  a six- 
pe tailed  green  flower  — doves 
were  released  and  the  crowd 
of  up  to  30,000  cheered. 

But  in  Milan,  the  former 
neo-fascist  leader  Gianfranco 
Fini  told  his  followers:  "Italy 
is  here.  Italy  will  not  be  in- 
sulted and  it  will  not  be  divid- 
ed.” He  called  Mr  Bossi’s 
proclamation  of  indepen- 
dence “an  insult  to  history 
and  an  insult  to  reason”. 

Mr  Bossi’s  declaration  was 
accompanied  by  a “transi- 
tional constitution”  which 
made  clear  that  the  proclama- 


tion of  independence  would 
not  take  effect  for  up  to  12 
months.  It  empowered  a "pro- 
visional government"  formed 
by  Mr  Bossi  earlier  this  year 
to  open  negotiations  aimed  at 
a "treaty  of  agreed 
separation”. 

But  it  said  negotiation* 
“must  not  continue  beyond  15 
September  1907".  After  then, 
independence  would  become 
"fully  effective".  It  said  an- 
other body  created  by  Mr 
Bossi  had  the  power  to  break 
off  talks  and  declare  lIDt 
whenever  it  saw  fit. 

It  is  clear  that  Mr  Bossi  has 
posed  a serious  puzzle  for  the 
centre-left  government.  It 
cannot  bow  to  his  demands. 


yet  if  it  does  not.  it  faces  the 
threat  of  growing 
disobedience. 

Mr  Bossi  said  on  Saturday 
that  the  league  would  form  a 
militia  to  defend  its  interests. 
President  Oscar  Luigi  Scal- 
Taro  in  turn  warned  that  Mr 
Bossi  could  face  criminal 
action.  “If  someone  moves  to 
incite  illegal  acts,  the  matter 
then  passes  into  the  hands  of 
magistrates."  Mr  Scaifaro 
said. 

Although  Mr  Bossi  is  al- 
ready under  investigation  by 
prosecutors  in  Turin,  the  au- 
thorities have  been  reluctant 
to  play  into  his  hands  by  ar- 
resting him  for  anti-constitu- 
tional acts. 


IRA  convention  may  call  ceasefire 
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Belfast  dog  has  his  day  of  glory 
by  saving  girl  from  firecracker 


David  Sharroek 

BELFAST  has  seen  its 
share  of  acts  of  heroism, 
but  now  even  the  dogs  in 
the  street  know  there's  a 
new  pup  on  the  block.  He’s 
called  Bruno  and  he's  just 
saved  a little  girl's  life. 

The  12-year-old  Stafford- 
shire terrier/Labrador 
cross  was  relaxing  at  home 
in  Belfast’s  Short  Strand 
last  night.  His  owner.  Brian 
McMullan,  believes  his  one- 
year-old  daughter  Ann 
Marie  was  saved  only  by 
Bruno's  quick  thinking. 

The  dog  leapt  In  front  of  a 
lit  firecracker  which  Ann 
Marie  was  about  to  pick  up. 


and  swallowed  it.  The  fire- 
cracker, thrown  into  the 
McM Lilian's  back  yard  by 
youths,  exploded. 

Mr  McMullan  said:  “The 
dog  was  just  lying  on  his 
back  ...  He  was  trembling 
and  blood  was  everywhere 
— there  was  even  smoke 
coming  out  of  bis  mouth.  Z 
thought  he  was  a goner.** 
Bruno  was  rushed  to  a vet. 

Ann  Marie's  mother. 
Sharon,  is  convinced  the 
pet  had  known  what  he  was 
doing.  “My  dog  is  a hero,” 
she  said. 

In  the  late  1980s.  a loyal- 
ist car  bomb  destroyed  part 
of  the  McMullans’  house, 
but  Bruno  suffered  only 
cuts  from  flying  glass. 
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David  Sharroek 
Ireland  Correspondent 

THE  fate  of  the  Northern 
Ireland  Troubles  could 
be  decided  within  a 
month,  it  was  learned  yester- 
day when  security'  sources  on 
both  sides  of  the  Irish  border 
revealed  that  the  IRA  has 
called  a rare  meeting  of  its  su- 
preme authority,  the  General 
Army  Convention. 

The  convention  — to  which 
representatives  of  all  the 
IRA's  units,  commands,  bri- 
gades and  battalions  as  well 
as  figures  from  its  executive 
committee,  army  council  and 
general  headquarters  staff 
will  attend  — may  be  pre- 
ceded by  furtlier  attacks  on 
. high-profile  targets  in 
England. 

But  the  rarity  of  such  a con- 
ference suggests  that  the  IRA 
may  have  reached  a point  of 
momentous  change,  with 
hard  decisions  facing  it  on  the 
worth  of  physical  force  com- 
pared with  the  political  gains 
made  by  Sinn  Fein  during  the 
peace  process. 

Sinn  Fein  yesterday 
rejected  the  reports.  Party 
president  Gerry  Adams  said: 


World  News 


“It’s  the  first  I've  heard  of  it. 
You  have  to  ask  why  British 
military  intelligence  are  put- 
ting out  these  speculative 
reports.  It’s  to  cause  confu- 
sion in  republican  ranks  and 
it's  not  helpful." 

Mr  Adams  made  similar 
remarks  a week  before  the 
IRA  called  its  ceasefire  in 
August  1994. 

The  party  rejected  out  of 
hand  press  speculation  that 
the  Army  Convention  could 
take  place  under  the  guise  of 
a Sinn  Fe  In-sponsored  Irish 
language  conference,  sched- 
uled for  October  4-6  in  Done- 
gal. The  last  convention  was 
held  under  similar  cover  in 
September  1986  in  Co  Meath. 

The  convention  will  elect  a 
new  IRA  executive  and  a pool 
of  substitute  executive  mem- 
bers to  replace  any  of  the  12 
as  needed.  The  executive  in 
turn  selects  a new  army  coun- 
cil and  chief  of  staff. 

But  most  important  of  all. 
the  convention  can  change 
the  IRA's  "standing  orders" 
by  a two  thirds  majority.  It  Is 
the  only  body  with  the  power 
to  declare  a permanent  end  to 
the  IRA’s  campaign. 

In  Dublin,  one  Garda 
source  said:  “The  IRA  has 
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been  organising  meetings  at 
local  level  around  the 
country."  These  meetings 
were  selecting  representa- 
tives for  the  convention. 
"Those  in  favour  of  a new 
ceasefire  are  in  the  ascen- 
dant. But  the  hardliners  who 
favour  continuation  of  an 
armed  campaign  could 
equally  swing  a convention." 

In  Belfast,  senior  police  offi- 
cers believe  the  republican 
leadership  favours  ending  the 
IRA  campaign,  but  has  been 
meeting  resistance.  If  that  is 
the  case,  the  timing  of  the 
convention  suggests  that  the 
leadership  now  believes  it  has 
sufficient  votes  to  win. 

Garda  sources  believe  the 
convention  will  either  pro- 
duce a ceasefire  or  the  offer  of 
one  under  certain  conditions, 
including  Sinn  Fein  entry 
into  negotiations  with  the 
constitutional  position  of 
Northern  Ireland  on  the  table. 

Decommissioning  of  IRA 
weaponry  — the  stone  upon 
which  the  ceasefire  eventu- 
ally foundered  in  February  — 
is  likely  to  be  ruled  out. 

Sinn  Fein's  chief  negotiator, 
Martin  McGuinness,  said  last 
week  there  would  be  another 
ceasefire  if  “real  and  meaning- 


ful  negotiations"  took  place. 
"We  in  Sinn  Fein  accept 
totally  that  the  talks  should 
take  place  in  a completely 
peaceful  environment."  he 
said. 

Play  whose  actors  are  out  on 
parole,  page  3 
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Two  senior  churchmen  are 
in  pursuit  of  the  errant 
Bishop  of  Argyll  and  his 
divorcee  friend.  Page  3 
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This  classic  navy  travel  bag  branded  with  the 
Guardian  International  and  Observer  logo 
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The  big  fight  for  the  little  money  brought  some  tense  faces  at  the  world  Monopoly  championship  - though  one  contestant  saw  a night  in  the  disco  asabetterbuy 


Paul  Kelso 


Hunched  over  a 
table  beneath  the 
chandeliers  of  the 
grand  casino  at 
Loews  hotel. 

Monte  Carlo.  Mike  Grabsky 
faced  a difficult  decision.  With 
his  resources  already  over- 
stretched and  bankruptcy 
looming  his  next  move  was 
vital. 

The  question  the  English- 
man was  wrestling  with,  face 
contorted  into  a grimace,  was 
whether  to  gamble  his  little 
aiL  or  play  safe  and  hope  to 
stay  in  the  game  until  his  luck 
turned.  A glance  at  his  oppo- 
nents' assets,  a look  skywards, 
and  the  decision  was  made  — 
gamble. 

'Til  buy  two  houses.”  he 
muttered  before  handing  over 
$200  to  the  banker  and  shifting 
the  two  little  green  huts  across 
the  board  and  lining  them  up 
neatly  on  the  Virginia  Avenue 


(in  British  terms.  Northum- 
berland Avenue)  space  on  the 
board. 

Welcome  to  the  10th  world 
Monopoly  championships,  a 
four-yearly  tournament 
bringing  together  the  cream  of 
the  world’s  living  room  prop- 
erty magnates  to  play  for  the 
not  insubstantial  prize  of 
$15,140  (£10.000).  the  real 
money  equivalent  of  the  total 
float  in  a Monopoly  bank,  held 
this  year  in  one  of  the  princi- 
pality's most  opulent  hotels,  a 
place  where  real  fortunes  are 
won  and  lost  daily. 

Thirty-six  national  champi- 
ons. from  Argentina  to  Malay- 
I sia.  had  gathered  to  vie  for  the 
! title.  While  most  of  the  one 
million  people  who  buy  a 
Monopoly  board  annually 
haul  the  game  out  for  fun  only 
at  Christmas,  for  Grabsky  and 
his  opponents  it  is  a deadly 
serious  business.  “Obviously 
it's  not  the  be-all  and  end-all." 
said  the  37-year-old.  ‘‘but 
$15,000  is  a lot  of  money,  and 
there's  pride  at  stake.  I know 
I'm  bloody  good  and  this  is  my 
chance  to  prove  it,” 

The  tournament  takes  place 
over  three  days,  the  first  two 
devoted  to  preliminary 
rounds  in  which  competitors 
play  at  tables  of  four,  their 
assets  at  the  end  of  each  game 
totalled  to  determine  the  five 
top  scorers,  who  today  wil  I 
play  one  game  to  the  death, 
the  winner  being  crowned 


world  champion.  Pitched  In 
round  one  against  Finnish 
lawyer  Ilkka  Mauranen.  Bel- 
gian student  Gert  Delgouffe, 
and  New  Zealander  Kerry 
Bell,  a bundle  of  straw- 
coloured  hair  who  seemed  to 
be  the  only  person  in  the  room 
not  taking  the  event  too  seri- 
ously. Grabsky  was  never  in 
trouble. 

Luck  with  the  dice  and  some 
shrewd  purchases  left  him 
with  control  of  almost  two 
sides  of  the  board,  and  10  min- 
utes before  the  90-minute  time 
limit  was  up.  he  had  bank- 
rupted the  table. 

“Can't  really  hope  for  more 
than  that."  he  observed  after- 
wards. sucking  on  a post- 
match fag  and  glancing  up  at 
the  leader  board,  which 
showed  him  in  third  place, 
sandwiched  between  14-year- 
I old  Slovenian.  Gasper  Petkov- 
sek.  and  Ng  Hon  Yuen,  a 
teacher  from  Hong  Kong, 
whose  aim  was  to  “win  the 
tournament  not  for  myself  but 
for  the  people  of  the  Crown 
Colony  of  Hong  Kong. " 

Grabsky-.  whose  brother  is 
the  reigning  Welsh  Cluedo 
champion,  is  the  second  oldest 
competitor,  and  one  of  the 
more  bizarre  sights  of  the 
weekend  was  watch  ing  a 
grown  man  trying  every  trick 
in  the  book  to  intimidate  teen- 
age opponents. 

As  the  rounds  progressed, 
perspective  was  in  ever 
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Joost  Van  Often  (centre),  defending  champion,  in  action  yesterday  photcgkafh:  jaccues  scffer 


shorter  supply.  Those  compet- 
itors bankrupted  first  time 
round  knew  that  they  had  to 
score  well  in  the  remaining 
games  to  have  a chance  of 
making  the  final  and  as  the 
tension  mounted  in  round 
two.  fraying  nerves  threat- 
ened to  reduce  many  of  the 
games  to  the  sort  of  bad-tem- 
pered spat  anyone  who  has 


played  the  game  with  their 
family  would  recognise.  Reas- 
suringly for  the  amateur, 
most  of  the  arguments  were 
about  the  laws  of  the  game. 

Every  one  has  their  own 
rules,  but  the  world  champion- 
ships is  played  under  strict 
American  regulations  and  it 
was  left  to  head  judge.  Jack 
Mcann,  a soft-spoken  Ameri- 


can. and  his  team  of  blue- 
shirted  adjudicators  to  keep 
the  peace,  delivering  judg- 
ment on  such  pressing  issues 
as  time-wasting,  whether  you 
could  buy  houses  on  someone 
else's  nun.  and  the  always 
vexed  issue  of  what  consti- 
tutesa  cocked-dice. 

Sunday  began  with  high 
drama.  As  the  contestants 


gathered  for  the  day’s  play, 
the  genial  Irish  contender. 
John  Stephenson,  was  no- 
where to  be  seen . Someone 
mentioned  having  spotted 
him  leaving  the  casino  on  his 
way  to  a nightclub  at  4am. 
After  15  minutes,  the  judges 
chose  to  disqualify-  him. 

When  he  arrived  to  hear  the 
bad  news,  looking  somewhat 
the  worse  for  wear.  Stephen- 
son did  not  deny  giving  in  to 
Monaco's  temptations.  “I  love 
Monopoly.  1 think  it's  a great 
game.”  he  smiled.  “But  given 
a choice.  I think  we’d  all  prefer 
to  spend  the  evening  and  most 
of  the  morning  with  a pair  of 
backpacking  Australian  girls 
in  a disco." 

Come  Sunday  morning, 
things  were  not  looking  so 
good  for  the  British  cham- 
pion. The  dice  had  not  been 
kind  to  him  in  game  two.  but 
disaster  really  struck  in  round 
three,  where  an  unholy  alli- 
ance of  Russia’s  Nadya  LeBe- 
dya.  showing  surprising  apti- 
tude given  the  game  was 
outlawed  in  the  Soviet  Union 
until  1989.  and  Frenchman. 
Jean  Francois  Perier,  con- 
spired to  bankrupt  h im. 

Come  the  afternoon,  how- 
ever. the  smile  was  back  on 
the  face  of  British  Monopoly. 

In  the  final  qualifying  round. 
Grabsky-  kept  his  nerve  in  a 
tight  game  and  clocked  up  a 
record  score  of  $12,674  to  go 
through  to  the  final  as  the 


leading  qualifier: 

jiaaaiasf* 

barely  control  himself  ' ' 
Tm  ecstatic,^' he  beamed 
I thought!  wasouioftS 
but  I wangled  a good  deaW 

crushed  the  lot  of  them  ' 

In  Monte  Carlo's  Casinri 
Square,  Mercedes;  RoUsT 
Royces  and  Porsches  jostle  f«. 
parking  space  while  down  hT 
the  harbour  there  areyaSiS 
that  make  Britannia  looking 
a dinghy.  All  around  isevi. 

dence  of  wealth  beyond 

dreams — where  else  in  the 
world  could  you  seea  man  in 
toget  into  the  wrong  Ferrari 
before  realising  h is  was  the 
identical  one  behind — so  wr 
haps  it  is  apt  that  this  bizarre' 
tournament  should  be  pfeyed 

After  all  clutching  bundles 
of  money  that  really  isn't 
worth  the  paper  it's  primed  on 
and  dealing  plastic  property 
like  little  Donald  Trumps  is  as 
close  as  most  of  us  willey«  e* 
to  this  sort  of  affluence. 

None  of  which  is  going  to 
stop  a British  software  engj. 
neer.  a 14-year-old  Spaniard 
an  Austrian  cafe-owner,  an 

Amer  ican  tyre  salesman  and  a 

teacher  from  Hong  Eong  sit- 
ting down  this  afternoon  in 

the  presence  of  Prince  Albert 
of  Monaco,  dressed  in  top  hats 

and  tails,  from  doing  their 
damnedest. 


I wouldn’t  normally  bother  with  the  Proms,  but  this  ■■  LrlWy^T1^  PSfclblish 
■■  is  a bit  of  a laugh.  It’s  better  than  The  Who,  innit?  * 
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caesarean  hotline 


Clara  Dyer 

Legal  Correspondent 


A 24-HOUR  legal  hot- 
line has  been  set  up 
for  obstetricians  to 
use  in  life-or-death 
emergencies  where  women 
refuse  to  have  their  babies  de- 
livered by  caesarean  section. 

The  move  follows  two  cases 
last  June,  when  lawyers  for 
NHS  trusts  won  court  autho- 
risation for  caesareans  while 
women  were  in  labour.  The 
decisions  were  taken  behind 
closed  doors  in  the  High 
Court's  family  division. 

Barbara  Hewson.  a leading 
barrister,  is  so  concerned  that 
she  is  offering  free  legal  ad- 
vice to  women  under  pressure 
to  have  caesareans.  'Tm  dis- 
mayed that  judges  are  impos- 
ing interventions  like  caesar- 
eans. which  have  their  own 
risks."  she  said.  “Courts  are 
not  hearing  [women's]  side  of  I 
the  story." 

The  hotline  has  been  set  up 
by  the  law  firm  Hempsons. 
which  acts  for  70  health 
authorities  and  trusts,  and 
which  won  one  of  the  court 
orders.  Mr  Justice  Johnson, 
who  heard  both  cases,  ap- 
proved one  operation  less 
than  an  hour  after  Hempsons 


Showing  the  flag  as  darkness  falls  are  some  of  the  enthusiastic  crowd  at  the  Hyde  Park  event 
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England’s  green  and  pleasant  park 


Adam  Sweeting 

on  the  greensward 
as  Proms’  last  night 
goes  open-air 


f C “T"  HERE'S  an  amaz- 
I ing  sense  of  com- 
I ra unity  and  good 
nature  here  tonight.” 
effused  compere  Sheridan 
Morley.  waxing  Sinden- 
esque  to  cover  the  gaps 
while  scene-shifters  shoved 
pianos  and  music  stands 
around  the  Hyde  Park 
stage.  He  was  right  though. 
The  first-ever  Proms  In  The 
Park  was  not  marred  by 
any  of  the  familiar  hazards 
oflarge  open-air  events. 

Fighting  conspicuously 
failed  to  break  out,  there 
wasn't  a pitch  invasion, 
and  stage-diving  was 
clearly  out  of  the  question. 

Last  Night  of  the  Proms  is 
still  the  last  bastion  of  an 
Engiishness  which  grows 
more  cherished  even  as  it 
becomes  entirely  imagi- 
nary. The  traditional  Last 
Night  was  going  on.  as  sold 
out  and  saturated  in  Union 
Jacks  as  ever,  at  the  Albert 
Hall  but  for  the  first  time, 
disappointed  applicants 
were  offered  an  alternative. 

For  £7.50,  punters  could 
sit  in  Hyde  Park,  watch  a 
parallel  Proms  first  half 
devised  for  open-air  con- 
sumption, then  hook  into 
the  Albert  Hall  at  9.15pm 
via  giant  video  screens  for 
the  traditional  finale. 

Several  factors  conspired 
to  prod  the  BBC  into  this 
populist  leap  forward.  It’s  a 
way  of  selling  30.000  more 
tickets.  It  cashes  in  on  the 
vogne  for  classical  music  in 
the  open  air.  And  it’s  a way 
of  exploiting  the  singalong 
potential  of  classical  music. 

The  first  half  at  Hyde 1 
Park  was  broadcast  on 
Radio  2.  and  many  diehard 
classical  fans  would  sug- 
gest Radio  3 should  wash 
its  hands  of  the  noisy  and 


uncouth  Last  Night  alto- 
gether. This  would  run  con- 
trary to  the  wishes  of  Radio 
3 supremo  Nicholas  Ken- 
yon. But  the  Proms  In  The 
Park  experiment  was  far- 
ther proof  that  it  is  virtu- 
ally impossible  to  disentan- 
gle bow  much  the  British 
public  loves  mnsic.  and 
how  much  it  is  simply  keen 
to  chuck  refreshments  in 
the  back  of  the  car  and 
spend  the  day  in  a field. 

The  greensward  was  car- 
peted with  family  groups 
with  rugs  and  camping 
chairs,  wearing  stuffed 
I Union  Jack  top  hats  while 
uncorking  the  Hunter  Val- 
ley ebardonnay  and  digging 
out  mini-Scotch  eggs  from 
Waitrose.  Blokes  wearing 
flashing  devil-horns 
swigged  from  cans  of  lager, 
and  queued  at  the  fast-food 
stands.  With  everything 
from  Japanese  and  Thai 
food  to  baked  potatoes  and 
steak  sandwiches,  it  was 
uncannily  like  a rock 
event,  except  that  the  art- 
ists turned  up. 

I spoke  to  Dave,  a plas- 
terer  from  Wandsworth.  “I  | 
wouldn't  normally  bother 
with  the  Proms,  bat  this  is 
a bit  of  a laugh,”  he 
reasoned.  Would  he  come 
back  next  year?  “Yeah.  It’s 
better  than  The  Who, 
innit?''  The  Newmans  had 
driven  up  from  the  Cots- 
wolds  with  their  two  chil- 
dren. “The  weather  fore- 
cast was  good,  so  we  took  a 
chance,”  said  Susan.  "Usu- 
ally we  prefer  baroque 
music,  but  this  is  great  fun 
for  the  kids.” 

As  a heroic  sunset  flamed 
over  Heathrow.it  was  only 
fitting  that  the  music  was 
sentimental.  James  Galway 
paffed  prettily  down  his 
flute,  the  Labeque  Sisters 
p linked  ont  bits  of  West  Side 
Story  in  contrasting  silk 
dresses  and  on  matching  pi- 
anos. and  Maria  Ewing  — 
the  Olive  Oyl  of  the  concert 
platform  — was  the  latest 
diva  to  convince  herself  she 
can  sing  popular  songs. 
Thank  God  it  didn't  rain. 


had  been  contacted  by  Roch- 
dale Healthcare  NHS  Trust, 
and  after  hearing  a two-min- 
ute explanation  of  the  farts  by 
Hempsons  partner  Bertie 
Leigh.  The  mother  was  not 
represented  in  either  case. 

The  proportion  of  babies 
born  by  caesarean  has  qua- 
drupled in  the  last  20  years. 
One  in  seven  — 100.000  a year 
— is  delivered  surgically. 

However,  under  English 
law  mentally  competent 
patients  cannot  be  forced  to 
undergo  an  operation,  even  if 
they  would  die  without  it  or 
the  foetus  is  in  danger.  The 
Court  of  Appeal  held  in  1988 
that  the  law  may  not  coerce  a 
mother  for  the  benefit  of  her 
unborn  child. 

Both  women  in  the  recent 
cases  went  into  labour  on 
June  21.  The  first  identified 
only  as  W.  arrived  at  a Nor- 
wich hospital  at  9am.  already 
in  labour.  She  had  had  no 
antenatal  care  and  kept  deny- 
ing she  was  pregnant 

W had  already  had  three 
children  by  caesarean,  and 
the  obstetrician  feared  that  if 
labour  continued  her  old 
scars  would  reopen,  endan- 
gering her  and  the  foetus,  and 
that  the  baby  would  suffocate 
unless  it  was  born  by  6pm. 

At  5.15pm  Mr  Leigh  arrived 


at  court  and  asked  the  judge 
to  hear  an  even  more  urgent 
application  by  a consultant 
trying  to  deliver  the  baby  of 
the  second  woman,  C. 

In  a two-minute  hearing, 
Mr  Leigh  told  the  judge  die 
doctor  feared  C's  uterus  was 
rupturing  and  he  would  have 
to  deliver  the  baby  by  530pm 
if  it  and  C were  to  survive.  C. 
who  had  had  a previous  cae- 
sarean. had  said  she  would 
rather  die  than  have  another. 

Mr  Leigh  said  he  put  no 
pressure  on  the  judge.. “I  sim- 
ply told  him  the  patient  would 
be  dead  in  an  hour  if  a caesar- 
ean was  not  carried  out.  1 said 
do  you  want  to  make  an  order 
or  not?"  he  said. 

The  judge  made  the  order, 
but  the  patient  had  already 
consented.  Shortly  after,  the 
judge  authorised  Ws  opera- 
tion after  being  told  a psychi- 
atrist thought  she  was- not 
able  to  balance  information 
so  as  to  choose.  Both  mothers 
and  babies  survived. 

The  judge  later  said  the 
women  were  not  capable  of 
deciding  while  in  a stressful 
and  painful  labour.  W had  a 
psychiatric  history’  and  C, 
who  appeared  to  accept  she 
would  die.  could  not  "weigh 
up  the  considerations  so  as  hi 
make  any  valid  decision”. 
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You  can’t  always  looh 
the^jS&r  way 


Other  members  of  the  audience  get  into  the  mood  of  the  occasion 


Tradition  that  never  flags 


Review 


Edward  Greenfield 


Last  Night  at  the  Proms 

Royal  Albert  Hall 

Radios  1 and  2.  BBC1.  BBC2 


t Cl  DONTthinkthey 
I could  hear  us  in  the 
I park;"  said  Andrew 
Davis  as  a challenge,  rallying 
the  promenade rs  inside  the 
Royal  Albert  Hall  to  a second 
and  even  loader  encore  of 
Land  of  Hope  and  Glory'. 
Clearly  a new  tradition  has 
been  created  for  the  hoary 
ritual  of  die  Last  Night  of  the 
Proms,  and  who  is  going  to 
complain  about  haring  a 
25,000-strong  overflow  in  Hyde 
Park,  as  long  as  the  weather  is 
as  fine  as  it  was  on  Saturday? 

As  any  dedicated  Pro  miner 
will  tell  you,  there’s  no  substi- 
tute for  being  in  the  hall,  with 
an  atmosphere  that  tingles, 
gets  you  responding  to  absurd 
rituals,  making  you  stand  up 
and  sit  down  like  a jack-in-the- 
box.  while  relishing  the  mass 


of  waving  flags.  This  year  I 
was  delighted  to  see  that  the 
two  biggest  flags  were  the 
European  Union's  circle  of 
stars.  And  these  days  it  is  good 
to  have  flags  of  all  nations  — 
Germany.  Sweden.  Austria 
and  Japan  and  so  on.  The  Last 
Night  of  the  Proms  is  about 
music,  not  patriotism. 

Even  so.  1 admit  there  are 
advantages  in  not  being  there. 
The  sound  achieved  by  BBC 
engineers  is  clearer  than  the 
live  one.  even  in  the  improved 
RAH,  and  the  introductions 
James  Naughtie  fill  in  back- 
I ground  left  out  by  the  printed 
programme. 

This  time  it  was  good  on 
BBC2  to  have  a few  words 
from  tile  Danish  composer. 
Poul  Ruders.  about  his  Con- 
certo in  Pieces,  a set  of  Purcell 
variations  written  in  tribute 
not  just  to  Purcell  but  to  Ben- 
jamin Britten  in  his  Young 
Person's  Guide  to  the 
Orchestra. 

Ruders  has  the  gift  of  being 
at  once  clean-cut  and  original, 
writing  an  ear-tickling  dis- 
play piece  that  exactly  suited 
the  occasion,  with  no  chance 
of  drawing  the  shock-horror 


response  Harrison  Birtwis- 
tle's marvellously  provocative 
Panic  did  last  year. 

This  was  the  seventh  time 
Andrew  Davis  has  conducted 
the  Last  Nightand,  though  his 
speech  at  the  end  was  more 
formal  than  usual  what  makes 
his  direction  so  endearing  is 
the  way  he  revels  in  the 
occasion. 

- The  two  pairs  of  soloists 
were  nicely  chosen  for  con- 
trast — Joanna  MacG  regor 
alongside  the  sparky  trum- 
peter, John  Wallace,  playing 
Shostakovich's  Piano  Con- 
certo No  I.  and  the  much- 
loved vocal  duo  of  Felicity  Lott 
and  Ann  Murray  in  a wide 
variety  of  items,  ending  with 
an  unscheduled  Cat  Duet, 
acted  out  in  seeming  venom 
with  accompaniment  from 
Davis  at  the  piano. 

And  when  I heard  my  Radio 
2 recording  of  what  had  gone 
on  at  the  Prom  in  the  Park, 
with  Janies  Galway,  the  Labe- 
que Sisters  and  Maria  Ewing 
as  soloists,  and  bad  seen,  on 
television,  punters  enjoying 
alfresco  picnics,  I wondered 
whether  another  year  I might 
forsake  the  hall  itself. 
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A new  6 partT-antasy  drama  at  9.00pm 
on  Thursdays,  BBC2  from  September  12th 


Pomp,  circumstance  and  vital  statistics 


• The  1996  Henry  Wood 
Promenade  Concerts 
achieved  record  attendances: 
89.3  per  cent  of  seats  sold. 


• There  were  72  concerts  in 
58  days  at  the  Royal  Albert 
Hall  in  central  London.  More 
than  240.000  tickets  were  sold. 


• C rested  in  1895  by  the  con- 
ductor Sir  Henry  Wood,  the 
Proms  have  been  run  by  the 
BBC  since  1927. 


• Until  1941.  when  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  a bomb,  the  Proms 
took  place  at  the  Queen's  Hall 
in  Regent  Street. 


• 24  of  this  year's  concerts 
were  recorded  by  the  BBC  for 
broadcast  and  distribution  to 
more  than  40  countries. 
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The  Guardian  Monday  September  16 1996 


“This  play  isn't 
about  us  shifting 
away  from  the 
political  struggle 
into  the  arts 
so  much  as 
attempting  to 
bring  the  arts  into 
the  political 
struggle.” 

- Micheal  MacGiolla 
Ghunna,  the  narrator 


NEWS  3 


How  the  IRA 
staged  its 
latest 
break-out 


David  Sharrock  reports  on  a drama 
that  originated  behind  prison  bars 


IRA  man  is  taken  for  interrogation  and  (top  left)  another  moment  from  the  production  PHOTOGfWHS  kh.vin  boyes  w«d  Stephen  qavjscn 


IT  WAS  a gathering  the  lUm 
of  which  republican  West 
Belfast  has  not  seen  for 
many  years  and  the  occa- 
sion was  sombre  as  well  as 
celebratory. 

Down  the  road  the  cinema 
was  showing  Some  Mother’s 
Son,  about  the  1981  hunger 
strike.  Bat  in  St  Agnes  parish 
hall  in  Andersonstown  they 
couldn't  have  cared  less. 
Among  tiie  sell-out  audience 
of  600  were  more  experts  on 
that  period  than  have  ever  sat 
together  before. 

It  was  the  first  public  per- 
formance of  Tie  Crime  of 
Castlereagh,  a trilogy  of  plays 
based  on  the  writings  of 
Bobby  Sands,  the  first  of  10 
IRA  and  INLA  men  to  starve 
themselves  to  death  inside 
the  Maze  prison  in  pursuit  of 
recognition  as  political 
prisoners. 

The  actors  could  have 
called  themselves  the  Long 
Kesh  Players  but  chose  the 
more  ponderous  Long  Kesh 


POWs  Drama  Group.  This 
was  a one-off  performance  for 
a special  reason:  eight  of  the 
cast  are  serving  IRA  prison- 
ers on  weekend  parole.  Be- 
tween the  ages  of  25  and  35, 
they  had  committed  offences 
such  as  possession  of  explo- 
sives and  firearms  in  the  late 
1980s  and  were  now  reaching 
the  end  of  their  sentences. 

The  play  has  been  on  tour 
since  1995  — around  the  H- 
b locks  of  the  Maze  prison. 
Some  of  the  cast  described 
how  it  came  about  Martin  Og 
Meehan,  son  of  the  veteran 
Ardoyne  republican  of  the 
same  name,  admitted  that 
until  prison  he  had  never 
been  one  for  poetry.  "How- 
ever, the  words  of  Bobby 
Sands  took  their  bold  on  me.” 
Dan  Kelly  recalled  the  pre- 
miere in  a wing  canteen. 
“One  thing  we  could  be 
assured  of  was  a captive 
audience." 

Facing  them  were  friends 
and  families  cf  the  hunger 


strikers,  who  were  called  up 
before  the  play  began  to  be 
presented  with  commemora- 
tive plaques  by  Raymond 
McCartney,  the  former 
“blanks  tman 

All  but  two  families  turned 
up  to  watch.  The  father  of 
hunger  striker  Raymond 
McCreesh  sent  his  apologies 
for  not  being  able  to  attend  — 
it  was  his  80th  birthday. 
Danny  Morrison,  former  Sinn 
Fein  director  of  publicity  and 
right-hand  man  of  Gerry 
Adams,  did  the  honours. 

The  Crime  of  Castleraagh 
cost  £7,000  to  produce,  receiv- 
ing sponsorship  from,  among 
others,  Belfast  city  council, 
the  Northern  Ireland  Proba- 
tion Board,  and  the  Arts 
Council  Of  Northern  Ireland 
A glossy  programme  accom- 
panying the  £5  tickets 
described  the  cast's  roads  to 
artistic  endeavour  but  omit- 
ted details  of  what  had  led  to 
their  imprisonment 

The  play,  three  interlinked 


Authors  and  activists 


PATRICK  PEARSE.  poet 
and  man  of  letters,  leader 
of  1916  Easter  Rising.  Pub- 
lished writing  includes 
essays  and  the  play  The 
Master.  Executed  by  Brit- 
ish Army,  1916. 

ERSK3NE  CHILDERS,  gun- 
runner, ex-British  civil  ser- 
vant Wrote  The  Riddle  of 
the  Sands.  Executed  by 
Free  State  Army  in  1922. 
BRENDAN  BEHAN,  drin- 
ker, raconteur.  Joined  IRA 
1987,  arrested  Liverpool 


1939  for  possessing  explo- 
sives. Author  of  Borstal 
Boy;  plays  include  The 
Hostage. 

GERRY  ADAMS,  president 
of  Sinn  Fein.  Author  of  five 
books,  Including  essays, 
short  stories  and  autobiog- 
raphy, Before  the  Dawn. 
DANNY  MORRISON,  for- 
mer Sinn  Fein  director  of 
publicity,  recently  served 
sentence  for  false  imprison- 
ment Author  of  On  the 
Back  of  the  Swallow. 


pieces  called  the  Crime  of 
Castlereagh,  Dipiock  Court 
and  H-Block  Torture  Mill, 
charts  the  course  of  IRA  men 
like  Sands  through  the  “Cas- 
tlereagh confession  machine’* 
to  imprisonment  In  the  late 
1970s  when  the  "peace  pro- 
cess” was  not  even  a distant 
dream. 


Scenes  of  violence  in  the 
play  — all  of  it  from  the  state, 
none  by  the  IRA  — reduced 
many  to  tears. 

Thirty-eight  relatives  of  the 
hunger  strikers  were 
reserved  places  among  an  au- 
dience which  included  Garry 
Adams,  Gerry  Kelly,  Joe 
Cahill,  and  Marcella  Sands, 


Bobby's  sister.  Micheal  Mac- 
Giolla  Ghunna  was  the  play's 
narrator  and  the  reason  for 
its  postponement 

It  should  have  been  staged 
during  the  summer's  West 
Belfast  Festival,  but  he  was 
denied  parole.  The  play  was 
unapologetically  republican, 
be  said. 

“This  play  isn't  about  us 
shifting  our  attention  away 
from  the  political  struggle 
into  the  arts  so  much  as 
attempting  to  bring  the  arts 
into  the  political  struggle. 

“We  don’t  believe  it  is  a 
piece  of  crude  propaganda  . . 
it  could  be  part  cf  a process  of 
reconciliation  and  ultimately 
of  peace  and  justice.” 

Away  from  Andersonstown 
that  hope  seemed  empty 
Unionists  criticised  the  play 
and  the  subsidies  It  has 
received.  Ulster  Unionist  Ken 
Maginnis  said:  “The  IRA  has 
lost  the  shooting  war.  now 
they're  going  all  out  to  win 
the  propaganda  war.” 


Independent  inquiry  backs  compulsory  insurance  but  ministers  say  it  would  be  too  complex  and  costly 

Old  age  care  plan  ‘unfair9 


Davfd  Brfndfe,  Social 
Services  Correspondent 


THE  Government  is 
flatly  rejecting  the 
recommendations 
of  an  independent 
inquiry  which 
today  calls  for  a compulsory 
insurance  scheme  to  meet  the 
costs  of  caring  for  the  grow- 
ing numbers  of  Britain’s 
elderly  people. 

Ministers  are  dismissing 
the  idea  as  a "new  and  unfair 
tax”  and  say  the  system 
required  to  administer  it 
would  be  complex,  bureau- 
cratic and  prohibitively 
expensive. 

The  Labour  Party  is  also 
distancing  itself  from  the 
prospect  of  a new  earnings 
levy,  put  provisionally  at  1.5 
per  cent  of  income.  However, 
shadow  ministers  say  they 
will  study  the  proposals  of  the 
inquiry  set  up  by  the  Joseph 
Rowntree  Foundation. 

The  inquiry  has  been  the 
meet  in-depth  and  broadly 
based  study  of  long-term  or 
continuing  care,  drawing 
together  14  experts  from 
health  and  social  services 


Main  points 


• People  over  65  to  get 
free  social  care. 

• Care  home  “hotel” 
costs  to  remain  payable. 

• Compulsory  insur- 
ance scheme  to  meet  all 
social  care  and  some 
hotel  costs. 

• A national  care  coun- 
cil to  regulate  system. 


bodies,  the  private  sector, 
academia  and  consumer 
groups.  Whitehall  officials 
participated  as  observers. 

The  long-awaited  inquiry 
report.  Meeting  the  Costs  of 
Continuing  Care,  says  that 
action  is  needed  to  prepare 
for  a surge  in  growth  in  num- 
bers of  elderly  people  in  20 
years’  time  and  to  meet  wide- 
spread concern  that  the  exist- 
ing system  of  financing  long- 
term care  is  unfair. 

In  reaching  this  conclusion, 
the  inquiry  takes  issue  with 
the  Commons  health  select 
committee,  which  last  month 


claimed  the  implications  of 
population  trends  had  been 
overstated  and  insisted  there 
was  no  need  for  radical 
measures. 

Today's  report  describes  as 
“implausible”  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health’s  cost  fore- 
casts, on  which  the  committee 
based  its  views.  Richard  Best 
co-author  of  the  report, 
warned  it  could  be  "calam- 
itous” if  no  action  was  taken. 

The  report  proposes  draw- 
ing a distinction  between  the 
costs  of  social  care  delivered 
to  elderly  people  in  care 
homes,  or  in  their  own 
homes,  and  the  ■‘hotel”  costs 
incurred  in  care  homes  in 
respect  of  accommodation 
and  food.  While  the  latter 
should  remain  means-tested, 
so  that  those  deemed  able  to 
afford  it  should  pay,  the  for- 
mer would  become  free. 

After  saving  £240  million  a 
year  by  proposing  withdrawal 
of  the  right  to  attendance 
allowance  benefit  after  four 
weeks  in  private  care  homes, 
net  annual  costs  of  this  plan 
are  put  at  an  initial  £540 
mill  inn. 

These  costs  would  be  met 
from  the  planned  insurance 


scheme,  which  would  be  run 
in  partnership  with  the  pri- 
vate finance  sector.  On  the 
basis  of  average  contribu- 
tions of  £250  a year  — there 
would  be  upper  and  lower 
limits  on  earnings  affected  — 
the  scheme  would  draw  in 
more  than  £3  billion  annu- 
ally, increasing  further 
through  investment 

Depending  on  contribution 
records,  the  scheme  would 
meet  both  social  care  and 
hotel  costs,  with  any  shortfall 
in  funds  for  the  former  being 
underwritten  by  the  state  and 
any  In  respect  of  the  latter 
being  met  by  means-tested 
charges. 

As  the  scheme  matured, 
people's  liability  for  hotel 
costs  would  diminish.  Esti- 
mates suggest  that  such  costs 
account  for  55-60  per  cent  of 
fees  in  residential  homes  and 
3540  per  cent  of  fees  in  nurs- 
ing homes. 

The  inquiry  team  admits 
that  its  proposals  offer  noth- 
ing for  people  under  65, 14,000 
of  whom  are  in  nursing 
homes  because  of  long-term 
conditions,  and  that  they 
raise  questions  about 
whether  57.000  people  in  NHS 


continuing  care  beds  should 
be  charged  for  hotel  costs. 

However,  Sir  Peter  Barclay, 
who  chaired  the  team,  said 
the  aim  had  been  to  strike  a 
balance  between  fiairness  and 
prudence. 

Elderly  care  charities  wel- 
comed the  proposals,  but 
Simon  Burns,  junior  health 
minister,  said  there  was  no 
need  for  them  as  the  current 
system  of  community  care 
was  delivering  affordable  and 
sustainable  help  for  elderly 
people.  "Today’s  report  sets 
out  proposals  which  would 
impose  a new  and  unfair  tax.” 

Tessa  Jowell,  shadow 
health  minister,  said  the 
report  would  feed  into 
Labour’s  planned  royal  com- 
mission on  long-term  care. 
Before  any  insurance  scheme 
was  considered,  however,  it 
was  essential  to  sort  out  the 
argument  over  costs  of  popu- 
lation trends  and  to  make  the 
existing  system  work  more 
efficiently. 


Meeting  the  Costs  of 
Continuing  Care;  York 
Publishing  Services,  64, 
Halffield  Road.  York  YC3  6LP; 
£1 1 .95  (Summary  £5) 


How  the  sums 
would  add  up 

IT  would  take  40  years  for 
an  lndividnal  on  average 
earnings  to  build  up 
enough  credit  in  the 
planned  insurance  scheme 
to  meet  both  the  typical 
social  care  and  “hotel” 
costs  of  a residential  or 
nursing  home. 

A 25-year-old  who  paid 
into  (he  scheme  for  the  rest 
of  their  working  life  would 
require  no  social  care  sub- 
sidy and  would  not  have  to 
face  means-tested  charges 
for  any  shortfall  in  the 
insurance  funds  available 
for  accomodation  and  food. 

A 55-year -old.  or  anybody 
who  reached  retirement 
age  with  10  years’  contribu- 
tions under  their  belt, 
would  have  enough  for 
about  a quarter  of  typical 
costs.  The  shortfall  in 
social  care  costs  would  be 
met  by  local  authority 
funds,  but  the  individual 
would  have  to  pay  means- 
tested  charges  for  the  bal- 
ance in  hotel  costs. 


Landlocked  Ethiopia  puts  imperial  navy  up  for  sale 


AUcfl  Martin  In  Djibouti 


PTAXN  Tsegaye  Gebre 
nhanes  joined  the  Ethi- 
i navy  shortly  after 
eror  Haile  Selassie 
led  it  in  1956.  Now  he 
■hnrge  of  its  auction. 
h no  ports  and  no 
line  to  defend  since 
ean  independence  in 
it  was  perhaps  inev- 
t that  the  Ethiopian 
nment  would  put  its 
up  for  sale. 

was  one  of  the  best  na- 


vies in  Africa,'’  Capt  Tse- 
gaye said.  “We  were  better 
trained  and  equipped  than 
anyone,  with  the  exception 
of  Egypt  and  South  Africa.” 

But  barely  260  people  are 
left  in  a force  that  once  had 
4,000  officers  and  men. 

The  deadline  for  offers 
was  midday  yesterday.  Six- 
teen ships,  including  a 
mine-sweeper  and  two  mis- 
sile-launchers, have  been 
docked  along  a dusty  quay 
in  the  Red  Sea  port  of  Dji- 
bouti since  they  fled  the  Er- 
itrean coast  in  1991,  at  the 


end  of  the  17-year  civil  war. 

The  motto  of  the  navy, 
which  destroyed  Eritrea's 
port  Massawa,  was:  "We 
will  defend  the  Red  Sea 
with  our  red  blood  forever.” 

Ironically,  it  is  the  Eritre- 
an government  that  is 
tipped  to  buy  the  smaller 
boats  in  the  fleet.  Yemen, 
Djibouti  and  Nigeria  have 
also  shown  interest. 

But  so  have  scrap  mer- 
chants. With  an  age-range 
of  between  five  and  24 
years,  some  boats  look  de- 
cidedly worse  for  wear. 


The  hedgerows  will  disappear,  the 
spinneys,  wetlands,  moors,  bogs  and 
the  beautiful  little  awkwardnesses 
of  our  landscape  will  simply  vanish. 

Henry  Porter  


cover 


Flying  bishop  pursued 


Erfend  Cfouston 


TWO  of  Scotland’s  senior 
churchmen  travel  to  the 
Highlands  today  with  a 
mission  to  calm  nerves  frayed 
by  the  disappearance  of  a 
glamorous  bishop  and  a div- 
orced mother  of  three. 

Keith  O’Brien,  Archbishop 
of  St  Andrews  and  Edin- 
burgh, will  speak  to  priests 
and  parishioners  at  St 
Columba’s  cathedral,  Oban, 
where  yesterday's  mass  in- 
cluded prayers  for  the  absent 
Roderick  Wright  Bishop  of 
Argyll  and  the  Isles. 

Archbishop  O’Brien,  who 
has  responsibility  for  the 
scattered  diocese,  will  be 
joined  by  the  head  of  the 

Roman  Catholic  church  in 
Scotland,  Cardinal  Thomas 
Winning,  as  speculation 
mounts  that  56-year-old 
Bishop  Wright  has  exchanged 
his  mitre  for  auxiliary  nurse 
Kathleen  MacPhee. 

The  Catholic  church  is 
reserving  judgment  on  the 
rumours  linking  its  youngest 


Bishop  Roderick  Wright 
and  Kathleen  MacPhee 

bishop  with  Ms  MacPhee,  nei- 
ther of  whom  has  been  seen 
for  a week,  but  appears  to  be 
bracing  itself  for  the  worst 
“We  have,  throughout  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church,  had  many 
examples  of  weakness  and  sin 
. . . but  the  Church  will  sur- 
vive because  the  Church  is 
the  body  of  Christ,”  spokes- 
man Father  Tom  Connelly 
said  yesterday. 

Ms  MacPhee,  of  InverJochy, 
near  Fort  William , hag  alleg- 
edly been  friendly  for  years 
with  the  prelate  nicknamed 
Bishop  Starsky  because  of  his 
resemblance  to  the  1970s  TV 
detective.  The  pair  met  when 


Ms  MacPhee  asked  the 
bishop  for  counselling  after 
her  divorce. 

Bishqp  Wright,  who  has 
been  in  his  post  for  six  years, 
has  not  been  heard  of  since 
last  Monday.  His  character 
has  been  vouched  for,  how- 
ever, by  his  parishioner 
Frances  Shand  Kydd,  mother 
of  Diana,  Princess  of  Wales.  *T 
know  him  to  be  sensitive, 
compassionate,  caring  and  a 
tremendously  good  pastor,” 
said  Mrs  Shand  Kydd.  Others 
point  out  that  he  has  been  put 
under  stress  by  the  death  of 
his  sister  and  by  running  a 
diocese  that  stretches  220 
miles  down  the  western  Scot- 
tish seaboard. 

Bishop  Wright  the  son  of  a 
Hebridean  seaman,  is  best 
known  for  querying  the  doc- 
trine of  priestly  celibacy. 
After  the  Bishop  of  Galway's 
affair  with  an  American  div- 
orcee was  revealed  in  1992,  he 
said:  "[Celibacy]  is  something 
that  is  being  questioned,  but  I 
don’t  see  any  conflict  in  terms 
of  faith  if  married  men  were 
ordained." 


MEXICAN 
CHUM  CON 
CARNAGE. 

Ingredients: 

For  this  you  need  one 
eighteen  year  oldgiii 


ands 


Method: 

Blindfold  girl.  Rape. 
Apply  electric  shocks 
to  nipples.  Push  head 
into  vat  of  water.  Force 
carbonated  water  and 
chilli  powder  up  nose. 
Beat  till  tender. 


This  happened  to  an  IS  year  old  girl  called 
Julieta.  She  was  later  freed  without  charge. 

In  Mexico  roday  human  rights  are  cheap. 

Torture  is  common.  ‘Tehuancanazo*  is  forcing 
fizzy  water  up  the  nose.  Half-suffocating  someone 
with  plastic  bags  is  called  ‘la  bolsita’.  Holding 
someone’s  head  underwater  is  ‘pozole’. 

The  electric  shock  barons  which  are  often  used 
on  prisoners  are  openly  made  in  Mexican  factories 
and  exported  to  torturers  all  over  the  world. 

We  want  our  government  to  stop  this  disgusuing 
trade.  Please  help  by  joining  us,  or  donating. 

It  may  nor  seem  like  much,  bur  we  couldn’t  exist 
without  the  support  of  people  like  you. 

What  is  Amnesty  International  but  thousands 
of  people  just  like  you  who  are  not  prepared  to 
look  the  other  way  when  people  are  being  tortured? 

The  question  each  of  us  must  ask  is  not  just 
‘How  can  I help?’  but  ‘How  can  I live  with  myself 
if  I don’t?’ 

Please  join  us  or  make  a donation  today. 




I want  to  be  a member  of  Amnesty 
International.  Here's  my  membership  fee: 

£21  Individual  □ £27  Family  □ £7.50  Said  cm ) | JL 

Under  22  □ CiiiiTunr  □ Senior  Cirizcn  | | 

1 wish  to  dornre  £500  □ £250  □ £100  Q 

£50  □ £25  Q £10  □ Other 

Please  charge  my  Acci-K/A'isa/MarteiOrd  number 

□□□□  □□□□  □□□□  □□□□ 


Total , 


Card  valid  from . 


Signed , 


. Expiry  dare. 


Ijyu  Jirpnwji  h .rriiard,  plasfgnr  rtr  ii!m>  uW  vrti  i/.ov»  uw».7fJn  r<nJ  lull 

Mr/Ms 

Address  . - - 


PgsxeuJe- 


jf.W  if  iff  inW  l-  mtnv  iBlpnruujn  Jtni  rzmpuhrtie  njjui'jtoo 

j/ntu  n,i  rim  fox  Q 

"lb  join  or  make  a donation  call  ^1 6 

0345  611116 

Calls  are  charged  at  local  rales. 

TO:  DEPT.  AA  AMNESTY  INTER  NATIONAL  UK 
FREEPOST.  LONDON  ECIB  1HE 

AMNESTY 
INTERNATIONAL 
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Corporation.deni.es  decision  to  shelve  report  was  taken  by  Birt,  while  reporters  mourn  ‘end  of  investigative  journalism  on  New^igJ 

BBC  axes  attack  on  British  Airways 


Andrew  Gulf 

Media  Correspondent 

A SECOND  News- 
night  report  in- 
volving allegations 
against  British  Air- 
ways has  been 
dropped  by  the  BBC  to  the 
anger  of  journalists. 

The  BBC  denied  yesterday 
the  decision  to  axe  the  report 
on  alleged  anti-competitive 
trusts  — and  another  film  on 
“dirty  tricks"  against  Rich- 
ard Branson's  Virgin  — had 
been  taken  by  John  Birt.  the 
director  general. 

Mr  Birt  has  reportedly  had 
talks  with  Sir  Tim  Bell,  head 
of  Lowe  Bell  public  relations, 
adviser  to  British  Airways 


and.  until  recently,  the  BBC. 
He  is  also  a friend  of  Robert 
Ayling,  chief  executive  of 
British  Airways.  They  both 
have  holiday  cottages  in  Hay- 
on-Wye.  Powys,  and  go  walk- 
ing in  the  Brecon  Beacons. 

A senior  BBC  journalist 
said:  "This  is  the  end  of  inves- 
tigative journalism  on  News- 
night.  It  has  driven  investiga- 
tive journalism  into  the  sand." 

Newsnight  ran  a report  by  a 
freelance  reporter  Martyn 
Gregory  in  August  1994  about 
an  alleged  dirty  tricks  cam- 
paign by  British  Airways.  Mr 
Birt  faxed  a Qve-point  criti- 
cism to  Tony  Hall,  chief  exec- 
utive of  BBC  News,  critcising 
the  rigour  of  its  journalism. 

A half-hour  film  by  Mr 
Gregory  — carrying  new  alle- 


gations from  John  Gorman,  a- 
former  police  officer  who 
claimed  threat  and  harass- 
ment by  BA  — was  then 
pulled,  despite  18  months'- 
work. 

One  journalist  said:  "The 
more  that  was  found  out  the 
less  keen  the  hierachy  be- 
came on  it  being  screened." 

Simultaneously,  Mr  Greg- 
ory had  been  preparing  an- 
other film  on  alleged  anti- 
competitive practices  by  the 
airline,  which  took  on  added 
significance  after  the  merger 
in  June  between  BA  and- 
American  Airlines. 

About  £100,000  had  been 
spent  on  the  two  reports,  and 
Mr  Gregory  had  interviewed 
Richard  Branson.  Sir  Freddie 
Laker.  Joe  Allen,  president  of 


Delta  Airlines,  and  Sir 
Michael  Bishop,  chairman  of 
British  Midland. 

Yesterday  Mr  Gregors-  said: 
■*I  was  told  in  June  by  Peter 
Bell  [head  of  dailj-  news  pro- 
grammes] that  the  “anti- 
trust” film  was  dropped.  The 
reason  given  was  that  the 
John  Gorman  film  was  to  be 
aired.  Now  it  appears  neither 
are  to  be  screened.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  understand  what 
is  happening  at  the  BBC." 

Mr  Gregory,  who  won  a 
Royal  Television  Society 
award  this  year  for  his  Chan- 
nel 4 Dispatches  film.  The 
Torture  Trail,  said:  "It  is  the 
most  important  aviation  story 
of  this  decade.  We  have  inter- 
viewed three  witnesses  in  the 
United  States  who  give  evi- 


i deuce  of  BA’s  anti-competi- 
tive  behaviour  in  the  US." 

Mr  Gregory  said  all  the  ma- 
terial for  the  “anti-trust"  film 
had  been  shot  "It  just  needs 
to  go  into  the  cutting  room." 

The  Gorman  film  was 
passed  for  transmission  by 
the  BBC’s  internal  lawyers 
after  cutting  about  a third  of 
the  material.  Bat  advice  from 
an  outside  lawyer  said  there 
was  too  much  risk. 

In  August  1994,  after  the 
initial  film,  Mr  Birt  had  criti- 
cised the  programme  makers. 
He  said  it  showed  "no  sophis- 
ticated understanding  of  how 
institutions  work"  and  he 
asked:  “What  level  of  legal 
checking  did  the  scripts 
receive?  Did  we  take  coun- 
sel’s opinion?” 


A BBC  spokesman  said: 
“Newsnight  broadcast  a 
report  about  BA  and  John 
Gorman  in  1994.  There  was 
some  internal  discussion 
about  the  report,  as  is  often 
the  case.  Since  1994.  News- 
night has  received  informa- 
tion about  developments  in 
the  story.  However,  on  the 
basis  of  outside  legal  advice 
there  are  no  plans  at  present 
to  transmit  a second  report." 

He  denied  the  anti-trust 
film  had  been  scrapped.  "No 
finished  version  exists  and  no 
decision  has  been  taken  about 
broadcasting  it  We  refute 
suggestions  it  has  been  defi- 
nitely shelved.” 

• Senior  BBC  radio  execu- 
tives are  to  be  turfed  out  of 
their  offices  in  Broadcasting 


fe 


Peter  Hetherington 


A DISPUTE  over  access  to 
a small  section  of  bank 
beside  one  of  northern 
England's  premier  salmon 
rivers  has  pitched  a leading 
Ulster  businessman  into  a bit- 
ter legal  battle  with  a Cum- 
brian parish  council. 

Tension  in  the  villages  of 
Wetheral  and  Great  Corby,  on 
opposite  banks  of  the  River 
Eden  near  Carlisle,  has  been 
rising  steadily  since  Edward 
Haughey  bought  Corby  Cas- 
tle. and  its  surrounding  es- 
tate. three  years  ago. 

While  some  are  unhappy 
about  the  noise  generated  by 
his  helicopter,  during  regular 
visits  — with  fishing  rights  a 
further  source  of  anger  — the 
erection  of  a 1.8  metre  high 
fence  along  the  river  bank 
has  brought  matters  to  a 
head. 

It  cuts  off  access  to  an  area 
which  has  been  regarded  as  a 
public  amenity  for  genera- 
tions. but  is  a necessary'  mea- 
sure. according  to  Dr  Haugh- 
ey's  staff,  because  of  “litter 
and  vandalism".  The  claim 
has  outraged  many  locals. 

In  an  attempt  to  restore  the 
amenity.  Wetheral 's  parish 
council,  which  also  covers 
Great  Corby,  has  asked  Cum- 
bria county  council  to  regis- 
ter the  disputed  bank  as  a 
"village  green". 

If  successful,  this  could 
mean  that  Dr  Haughey  has  to 
take  down  at  least  a section  of 
the  fence. 

With  the  matter  due  to  go 
before  a county  subcommittee 
shortly,  lawyers  from  both 
sides  are  preparing  for  a con- 
frontation. Christopher  Vane, 


The  fence  blocking  access  to  River  Eden,  erected  by  businessman  Edward  Haughey,  which  has  angered  many  in  Cumbria 
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an  expert  in  property  dis- 
putes and  brother  of  Lord  In- 
glewood. a junior  minister, 
has  offered  his  services  free 
to  the  parish  council. 

While  some  villagers  speak 
of  a climate  of  fear  others 
have  jumped  to  the  defence  of 
the  landowner,  a member  of 
the  Irish  Senate  who  has  al- ' 
ways  given  strong  support  to  1 
the  Conservatives.  I 


No  one  disputes  that  Dr 
Haughey  — who  last  year  was 
listed  as  the  highest  paid  ex- 
ecutive in  Northern  Ireland's 
top  100  companies  — has 
spent  a considerable  amount 
of  money  on  Corby  Castle,  a 
late  Georgian  mansion  built 
around  a 14th  century  pele 
tower. 

"If  it  wasn't  for  him  the 
place  wouldn't  be  here  in  10 


years,"  insists  one  of  the  es- 
tate workers  Gabriel  O’Hare. 
"He  has  restored  it  to  its  for- 
mer glory,  spent  millions  on 
it.  He  is  one  hell  of  a guy  who 
has  created  lots  of  jobs." 

George  Proctor,  who  has 
lived  in  Great  Corby  for  39 
years,  claimed  only  a vocal 
minority  were  complaining. 
"The  fence  means  nowt  to 
me,"  he  said. 


But  Peter  Armstrong  said 
that  when  his  father  went  to 
the  riverbank  to  see  the  fence 
he  burst  into  tears.  “He  just 
broke  down  and  couldn’t  take 
it.” 

A local  publican,  who  de- 
clined to  be  named,  said:  "We 
respect  the  man's  right  to  pro- 
tect his  property,  and  his 
right  to  privacy,  but  the  chil- 
dren for  generations  have 


swam  in  the  river  around 
there.  It’s  just  taken  every- 
thing away  at  a stroke." 

The  parish  council's  chair- 
man, Jocelyn  Holland,  said 
they  did  not  object  to  Dr 
Haughey's  right  to  fence  off 
his  estate,  but  exclusion  from 
the  river  bank  had  upset 
many  locals. 

Dr  Haughey  could  not  be 
contacted  last  night 


House  to  make  way  for  a team 
of  managers  from  television. 
The  move,  prompted  by  Mr 
Birt’s  restructuring  pro- 
gramme. has  reopened  fears 
that  radio  is  to  be 
downgraded. 

Will  Wyatt,  the  new  chief 
executive  of  BBC  Broadcast 
and  nine  of  his  colleagues 
from  Television  Centre,  west 
London,  are  moving  in  to  a 
suite  of  fifth  floor  offices,  pre- 
viously the  home  of  network 
radio’s  most  senior  managers. 

Accommodation  has  yet  to 
be  found  for  the  radio  hier- 
achy,  including  Caroline  Mil- 
lington, controller  of  produc- 
tion, Radio  4‘s  controller, 
James  Boyle,  and  his  deputy, 
Helen  Wilson. 

“It’s  just  another  indication 


News  in  brief 


of  how  seriously  they’re  tab 
ing  radio,"  a radio  insidar. 
said.  “People  hare  are  moazai 
at  the  number  of  peoplewm 
is  bringing  with  him.’’ 

BB9  5P°*««man 

played -down  the  internal  nm. 
sical  chairs,  saying  there 
would  be  minimal  disrupting 
Those  being  displaced  would 
get  offices  of  similar  style  and 
convenience  elsewhere  to 
Broadcasting  House. 

He  added:  “It  symbolises 
the  importance  of  radio  Ixifte 
heart  of  the  new  broadcast  di- 
rectorate. It  carries  very  posi- 
tive messages."  r> 

Opponents  of  the  rebrgant 
sation  have  criticise^ 
merger  of  radio 
sion  directorates,  arguingsfr  ’ 
Birt  is  not  interested  hi  ra&oT 


Man  ‘killed  for  kicl^ 
by  gang  of  youths^g 

POLICE  investigating  the  murder  of  a 46-year-old  maawho.  . “ti- 
died from  five  stab  wounds  after  a savage  beating  sal&lastn^jftt 
it  appeared  that  he  had  been  killed  for  kicks  by  a gangof . 
teenagers.  Unemployed  Irishman  Martin  McOtskerflroiiXaE^.' 
gan.  northern  Ireland,  was  found  dying  near  Southend  'seafront 
in  the  early  hours  of  last  Friday . 

Essex  police,  who  have  ruled  out  robbery  as  a motive,  skid 
they  believe  the  man  was  first  attacked  by  three  youngsters 
who  punched  and  kicked  him  and  delivered  at  least  20  blows  to 
his  head.  Passersby  tried  to  help  the  man  who  staggered  into 
Beach  Road,  where  police  believe  the  original  gang  found  him 
again,  attacked  him  and  stabbed  him.  . - 

Detective  Superintendent  Mike  Gamble  said:  “This  was  a 
killing  for  kicks.  The  man  was  absolutely  defenceless  when  fiu 
gang  returned  and  stabbed  him.  The  people  who  carried  this 

out  are  extremely  dangerous." — Alan  Watkins 


Scientology  ads  for  TV 

TELEVISION  advertisements  will  be  screened  for  the  first  time 
this  week  for  the  controversial  Church  of  Scientology.  The  60-. 
second  commercial  win  go  on  air  on  Wednesday  night  on  the  UK 
Gold  and  UK  Living  channels. 

The  £70,000  ad  has  been  approved  by  the  Broadcasting  Clear- 
ance Centre.  In  April,  the  Independent  Television  Commission  J 
lifted  a ten  on  advertising  by  the  church-  The  move  was  criticised 
by  the  Cult  Information  Centre  and  other  monitoring  groupa 
Religious  groups  are  banned  from  advertising  on  air  if  their 
meetings  are  not  open  to  the  public.  The  1TC  accepted  that  this  * 
was  not  the  case  with  the  Scientologists.The  church  has  been 
accused  of  using  high  powered  sales  techniques  and  imposing 
mental  pressure,  sometimes  leading  to  breakdowns. 


Call  to  end  farm ‘cruelty’ 

' AMANiKHSirinamngfnranRndtnivhflteampnlgnf^cayarp 
the  cruelties  of  factory  farming  is  being  launched  today  witii  the 
backing  of  more  than  30  MPs. 

Compassion  in  World  Farming's  Manifesto  for  Farm  Animals 
advocates  wide-ranging  reforms,  including  ending:  live  animal 
exports,  use  of  battery  hens  in  the  EU,  and  selective  breedingfor 
greater  productivity. 

Labour  animal  welfare  spokesman  Elliot  Morley  and  Tory 
backbencher  Sir  Richard  Body  will  speak  at  the  manifesto’s 
launch  at  Westminster.  CIWF  political  director  Peter  Stevenson 
said:  “Many  animals  are  kept  in  conditions  which  should  have 
been  outlawed  long  ago  in  a society  which  aspires  to  be  compas- 
sionate and  civilised.” 


Devon  blooms  conquer  Europe 

BARNSTAPLE  in  Devon  has  been  voted  one  of  the  three  most 
beautiful  towns  in  Europe  because  of  Its  flower  displays..  It  has 
won  the  Entente  Florale  gold  award  for  its  displays  in  a competi- 
tion organised  through  the  European  Union.  Judges  meeting  in  . 
Hungary  said  they  were  impressed  by  the  colour  co^jrdinatLon.  . 

North  Devon  district  council  chairwoman  Faye  Webbersaid 
several  jobs  were  created  as  a result  of  the  displays,  which  last 
year  won  Barnstaple  first  place  in  the  Britain  in  Bloom  competi- 
tion. It  was  now  selling  hanging  baskets  to  other  towns  and  cities. 

The  winners  of  the  two  other  gold  awards  were  the  Irish  town  of 
Skerries,  in  County  Dublin,  and  the  Belgian  town  of  Malmedy. 


Chattering  classes  and  mobile  phone  users  project  an  image  of  Hell  for  the  dedicated  cinemagoer  Falling  brick  injures  woman 

Owen  Bowcott  moans  about  late  arrivals  "They  have  the  concen-  onions  or  end  up  with  Meanwhile  a Mintel  with  children  who  may  de-  A WOMAN  was  taken  to  hospital  yesterday  with  a susnected 

— trying  to  find  their  seats,  is  tration  span  of  a fruitfly  — ketchup  on  your  trousers.”  report,  also  released  today,  mand  food  and  drink  that  fractured  skull  after  a brick  fell  on  her  head  in  a freak accident 

published  as  receipts  from  it  drives  me  nuts.  I do  not  The  largest  number  of  has  found  nearly  one  in  increases  the  cost She  was  walking  into  a car  park  in  Livernool  when  the  masonry 
I * . , „in°  - IoJL8eF  f,u  m bUn  g multi-screen  complexes  are  mxnd  the  people  who  buy  complaints  related  to  chat-  eight  Britons  go  the  cinema  Industry  fears  that  rent-  fell  and  hit  her.  The  street  was  sealed  off  bvnolice  and  structural 

A,  back  row  or  set  to  rise  to  £612  million  a popcorn  because  it  is  de-  tering  during  the  movie;  at  least  once  a month.  The  ing  videos  reduces  cinema-  engineers  were  called  to  inspect  the  buildine. 

. e mm  snaring  m the  pro-  year.  signed  to  be  eaten  while  mobile  telenhones  eoine  vouneest  see  eraims  visit  enin?  Is  rehnHwl  Thnui  ' 


IT'S  no  longer  fumbling 
couples  in  the  back  row  or 
the  film  snaring  in  the  pro- 
jector. Nowadays  it  is  the 
bleeping  of  mobile  tele- 
phones and  chattering 
which  most  disturbs 
film  goers. 

The  survey  of  cinema 
complaints,  which  includes 


moans  about  late  arrivals 
trying  to  find  their  seats,  is 
published  as  receipts  from 
multi-screen  complexes  are 
set  to  rise  to  £612  million  a 
year. 

Compiled  for  the  BBC's 
Film  ‘96  this  evening,  the 
programme's  presenter  and 
veteran  critic.  Barry  Nor- 
man, comments:  "The 
people  I hate  most  of  all  are 
those  who  chat  all  the  time. 


"They  have  the  concen- 
tration span  of  a fruitfly  — 
it  drives  me  nuts.  I do  not 
mind  the  people  who  buy 
popcorn  because  it  is  de- 
signed to  be  eaten  while 
you  are  watching  a film. 

"But  there  are  some 
foods  which  are  completely 
unsuitable  for  eating  in  the 
cinema.  The  worst  are  the 
ones  which  mean  you  have 
to  pnt  up  with  the  smell  of  | 


onions  or  end  up  with 
ketchup  on  your  trousers." 

The  largest  number  of 
complaints  related  to  chat- 
tering during  the  movie; 
mobile  telephones  going 
off;  people  arriving  late  in 
the  seats  in  front  so  that 
crucial  parts  of  the  plot  are 
missed;  putting  feet  up  on 
seats;  and  the  noise  of 
slurping  drinks  and  on- 
wrapping  sweets. 


Meanwhile  a Mintel 
report,  also  released  today, 
has  found  nearly  one  in 
eight  Britons  go  the  cinema 
at  least  once  a month.  The 
youngest  age  groups  visit 
most  regularly. 

More  than  50  per  cent  of 
adults  always  choose  the 
film  before  leaving  home, 
the  report  says.  "Jnst 
under  a third  find  cinemas 
expensive,  notably  those 


with  children  who  may  de- 
mand food  and  drink  that 
increases  the  cost  .** 
Industry  fears  that  rent- 
ing videos  reduces  cinema- 
going  Is  rebutted.  Those 
who  visit  the  movies  once  a 
month  are  twice  as  likely  as 
average  to  rent  videos.  And 
mo  regood  news  for  cinema 
chains  is  that  only  5 per 
cent  thought  the  quality  of 
recent  films  had  been  poor. 


Five  share  lottery  jackpot 

FTVE  tickethoiders  will  share  this  week's  £9.777,880  National 
Lottery  jackpot,  Camelot  said.  Each  winner  will  receive 
£1,965,576.  winning  numbers  were  2, 9, 10. 11, 38  and  48,  bonus  i* 
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Techno  wizardry.  Magic  prices. 


dell  dimension  xps  pi  66* 

• INTEL®  I66MHZ  PENTIUM T‘  PROCESSOR 

• 1 6Mb  SDRAM.  INTEL  430VX  PCI  SET 

• 512Kb  PIPELINE  BURST  CACHE 

• NOW  2Gb  SIDE  HARD  DRIVE 

• STB  POWERGRAPH  64  BIT  PCI  GRAPHICS  CARD  WITH 
2 Mb  VIDEO  MEMORY 

• 15' COLOUR  SVGA  MONITOR  1 1 3.75"  VIEWABLE  AREA! 

• EIGHT  SPEED  CDflOM  DRIVE 

• INTEGRATED  16-BrTS0UND  s 

( SPEAKERS  OPnONALI  $ . . 

• MICROSOFT*  OFFICE 
PROFESSIONAL  95 


f 1,299  (£1,555.70 

mcl.  delivery  + VAT  J 


DIPOdON  XPS  P200* 

Ijs  jbovp  enrol  with  2 GQMhz  Penmm  Processor  I 


£1,399  (£1,673.20 

inti,  delivery  + VAT) 


Srj  No  tricks.  Just  unbeatable  value.  Dell  can  now  offer  you  a ready-to-run  Dell  Dimension"  XPS  PI 66s 
l at  £1,299  (£1.55570  inc.  delivery  & VAT)  pre-loaded  with  Microsoft®  Office  Professional.  We  can 

Microsoft- 

SS55SS  even  supply  you  with  the  Dell  Dimension  XPS  P200s  with  its  faster  processor  for  only  £100  more! 
(£117.50  including  VAT)  To  top  it  all.  and  as  if  by  magic,  we  can  give  you  further  discounted  upgrades  only 
on  these  special  bundles  to  stretch  your  budget  even  more.  Just  call  the  world's  largest  direct  computer 
manufacturer*  today  on  01344  724  856  and  see  what  we  can  puli  out  of  the  hat  for  you.  gdio 


Upgrade  to:  Special  Price  Discount 

Extra  16Mb  SDRAM  £150  (£176.25  incL  VAT!  25% 

Extra  16Mb  SDRAM  & 


Pentium*  1 1 7" Monitor  1 15.65" vis)  £350  (£4-11.25  ind.  VAT)  29% 


talk  direct  to  the  number  oh* 


— 1 Botween  8am  and  8pm  weekdays,  10am  to  4pm  Sat 
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f°u  re™ains  of  a 17th  century  Thames  river  crossing  made  from  round  wood  piles  at  Kew  Bridge, 
south  west  London.  The  search  during  National  Archaeology  Day  was  on  a stretch  where  100  human  skulls  have  been  found  photograph:  martin  goovwn 

Norma  breaks  ranks  with  John 
over  privacy  laws  for  famous 


David  Hencke 

Westminster  Correspondent 


ORMA  Major  yester- 
day called  for  tough 
privacy  laws  to  pro- 
tect the  rich  and  fam- 
ous. apparently  without  real- 
ising her  husband,  the  Prime 
Minister,  has  set  his  face 
against  any  change  before  the 
election  to  avoid  upsetting  the 
press. 

Mrs  Major's  pronounce- 
ments — mads- in  .-an -inter- 
view with  David  Frost  on 
BBC  TV  yesterday  — came 
after  paparazzi  using  long-dis- 
tance lenses  photographed 
her,  her  husband  and  her 
family  on  holiday  in  the 
South  of  France  this  summer. 

But  John  Major,  Virginia 
Bottomley,  the  Heritage  Sec 
retary.  and  her  predecessor, 
Stephen  Dorrell,  have  agreed 
not  to  introduce  laws  curbing 
the  press  after  agreeing  that 
the  Press  Complaints  Com- 
mission, the  independent 


‘Your  house  and 
garden  should  be 
sacrosanct. . .orif 
you’re  doing 
something  which  is 
obviously  private,  and  I 
think  a holiday 
obviously  is  private.! 
think  you’re  entitled  to 
an  element  of  privacy5 
— Norma  Major 


body  safeguarding  standards, 
should  keep  the  media's 
bouse  in  order. 

A commission  spokesman 
said  yesterday  complaints 
about  undue  interference  by 
the  media  would  be  "dealt 
with  severely".  But  ministers 
have  made  it  clear  after  the 
publication  of  a government 
white  paper  that  no  changes 
in  the  law  are  planned. 


The  spokesman  said  no 
complaint  had  been  received 
from  either  John  or  Norma 
Major  about  pictures  pub- 
lished in  the  Sunday  Express 
In  August  of  Mr  and  Mrs 
Major  and  their  son.  James, 
with  his  girlfriend  on  a yacht 
. The  pictures  showed  Mr  and 
Mrs  Major  relaxing  while 
their  son  engaged  in  an  amo- 
rous romp. 


Nor  has  Downing  Street 
used  a new  provision  brought 
into  force  allowing  a third 
party  to  bring  a complaint  on 
behalf  of  the  Prime  Minister. 
Without  a complaint,  no 
action  can  be  even  started. 

Mrs  Major  told  Frost: 
“Your  house  and  your  gar- 
den. that  should  be  sacro- 
sanct ...  or  if  you’re  doing 
something  which  is  obviously 
private,  and  I think  a holiday 
obviously  is  private.” 

She  was  asked  if  she  feels 
sympathy  when  she  sees 
crowds  of  people  and  papa- 
razzi banging  around  Liz 
Hurley’s  country  house  or  the 
homes  of  Oasis  members. 

She  said  anybody,  whether 
they  are  “in  entertainment  or 
whatever.  I think  you're  en- 
titled to  an  element  of  pri- 
vacy. I don't  think  the  public 
has  a right  to  know  every- 
thing and  be  everywhere.” 

She  added:  “Well.  I think 
we  could  certainly  make  a 
start  with  cameras.  The  fact 
that  they  can  take  a photo- 


graph of  someone  obviously 
in  their  house,  perhaps 
through  a window,  or  in  their 
garden  which  is  clearly  pri- 
vate property,  I think  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  do  some- 
thing about  that  I think  it 
would  be  a start” 

Mrs  Major  also  complained 
about  the  press  highlighting 
her  wearing  a blue  suit  two 
day’s  running  — after  Mr 
Major  had  evidently  decided 
he  did  not  like  her  other  pro- 
posed outfit 
‘1  had  two  blue  suits  hang- 
ing up  in  the  wardrobe  and 
Fd  worn  the  first  one  and  I 
was  going  to  wear  the  second 
one  on  the  second  day. 

"They  were  both  totally  dif- 
ferent suits  and  John  didn’t 
like  the  other  one,  so  I wore 
the  same  one  two  days  run- 
ning. So  I got  hammered  on 
both  fronts,  for  wearing  the 
same  thing  two  days  running 
“I  mean  you  kDow  that's 
terrible  Isn't  It,  and  of  course 
the  suit  was  perceived  to  be  a 
disaster  as  welL" 


Author  claims  unknown  writer  ‘stole’  war  plot 


Lawrence  Donegan 


KEN  Follett,  Britain's 
best-selling  thriller 
writer,  claimed  last 
night  to  be  the  victim  of  liter- 
ary “robbery”  by  an  author 
who  shares  his  publisher. 

In  the  latest  outbreak  of  a 
literary  tradition  which 
stretches  back  decades,  Mr 
FbUett  has  accused  an  Ameri- 
can journalist,  Daniel  Silva, 
of  lifting  the  idea  from  his 
1978  thriller.  Eye  of  The 
Needle,  for  his  forthcoming 
book,  the  Unlikely  Spy. 

Both  authors  are  published 
by  the  same  company  in  the 
US,  Random  House.  “I've 
been  robbed."  the  British 


Ken  Follett:  said  the  nerve 
of  Silva  just  blew  him  away 

writer  said  last  night  "Unfor- 
tunately. I don't  think  there  is 
anything  I can  do." 


Mr  Follett.  whose  1978 
novel  sold  10  million  copies 
worldwide,  said  he  first  be- 
came aware  of  Silva's  book 
when  the  publishers  sent  him 
a copy.  He  read  it  last  week 
during  a promotional  tour  for 
German  translation  of  his  lat- 
est book. 

“I  was  utterly  amazed.  I’m 
sitting  there  reading  this 
book  by  someone  called  Dan- 
iel Silva,  thinking  I wrote 
this. 

“This  is  the  first  time  I 
have  been  plagiarised.  It  is 
the  nerve  of  the  guy  that  just 
blows  you  away,"  he  said. 

Both  novels  are  about  a 
German  spy  in  wartime  Lon- 
don who  discovers  the  secret 
of  the  Normandy  invasion. 


“On  its  own  I would  have 
been  taken  aback  by  this  but  1 
would  not  necessarily  have 
felt  robbed  but  as  I read 
through  the  book  I was  abso- 
lutely amazed  by  the  other 
things  he  had  taken  from  my 
book,"  Mr  Follett  said. 

In  both  books,  the  spy  — 
Follett’s  is  male,  Silva's  is  fe- 
male — is  an  upper-class  Ger- 
man from  Prussia.  They  both 
kill  their  victims  with  stiletto 
knives  and  then  vomit. 

The  hero  in  both  is  a his- 
tory professor  recruited  by 
MI5  at  the  start  of  the  second 
world  war. 

"My  hero  has  a sidekick  who 
is  a younger  man  and,  lo  and 
behold,  bears  a striking  simi- 
larity to  the  hero's  sidekick  in 


Silva's  book,"  Mr  Follett  said. 

Mr  Silva,  a journalist  in 
Washington  for  CNN,  de- 
scribes himself  as  a "tremen- 
dous Can"  of  Follett  and  said 
he  was  very  surprised  by  his 
complaints. 

"This  book  is  totally,  totally 
different  It’s  simple  World 
War  Two  era  fiction.  I 
couldn't  ask  for  a higher  com- 
pliment than  for  him  to  com- 
pare my  work  to  his  and  I 
only  hope  it  can  do  half  as 
well  as  his  books  have  done.' 

If  it  does,  it  will  do  so  with- 
out Mr  Follett1  s assistance.  'T 
was  asked  to  give  the  publish- 
ers a quote  about  the  book.  I 
did.  I've  told  them  The  Un- 
likely Spy  is  the  best  book  I 
have  ever  written.” 
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Past  battles 


DAVID  LODGE  v PAULINE 
HARRIS:  Literary  professor 
David  Lodge  was  forced  to 
apologise  and  pay 
substantial  damages  to 
Pauline  Harris,  author  of 
“bodice-rippers”,  after 
accusing  her  of  plagiarising 
his  novel  Nice  Work.  Ms 


Harris  said  Mr  Lodge’s 
accusations  led  her  to  lose 
1 ocrative  commissions 
from  Mills  and  Boon. 
BUDGIE  THE 
HELICOPTER  v HECTOR 
THE  HELICOPTER:  The 
publishers  of  Arthur 
Baldwin's  1958  children’s 
book  Hector  the  Helicopter 
complained  the  Duchess  of 
York  had  plagiarised  his  . 
work  in  her  1994  book. 


Bndgie  the  Helicopter.  Both 
books  feature  a brave  little 
helicopter  which  felt 
lonely,  flew  out  to  sea, 
rescued  some  people  and 
returned  a hero.  Baldwin’s 
publishers  declined  to  take 
legal  action. 

PRINCESS  MICHAEL  OF 
KENT  v DAPHNE 
BENNETT:  The  Princess 
paid  compensation  to 
Daphne  Bennett,  who 


accused  her  of  plagiarising 
her  book  about  Queen 
Victoria's  eldest  child, 
Vicky.  Ms  Bennett  said  the 
Princess  had  copied  “page 
after  page”  of  Vicky  for  her 
book  about  royal  brides. 
Crowned  In  A Far  Country. 
JELLY  COOPER  v ELAINE 
DUNDY:  Jilly  Cooper 
admitted  “accidental” 
similarities  between  Elaine 
Dundy’s  1958  novel  The 


Dud  Avocado  in  her  own 
books  Bella  and  Emily.  Ms 
Cooper  said  Dundy’s  novel 
was  one  of  her  favourite 
books  and  she  must  have 
mixed  it  up  with  notes  of  her 
own  ideas.  Ms  Dundy  said 
she  was  not  aware  of  Ms 
Cooper’s  “accident".  “I 
have  never  read  her  work. 
They  never  sounded  like 
the  sort  of  books  I would 
want  to  read." 
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Union  hands  conference  lifeline  to  Portillo  with  £1 8bn  defence  cut  policy 


David  Hencke 

Blair  and  Gordon  Brown  — 
has  handed  Michael  Portillo  a 
lifeline  at  next  month's  Tory' 
Party  conference  by  voting 
for  an  £18.2  billion-a-year  cut 
in  Britain's  defence  budget 

^•HE  powerful  Transport 
1 and  General  Workers' 
Union  — sponsor  of  Tony 

.... 

four  teenagei 
ploughs  into  g 

rs  Kinea  vai 

farden  wall 

volved  in  the  crash  at  around 
3.20am.  The  youths'  car 
ploughed  into  a garden  wall 
at  an  accident  blackspot. 

The  teenagers'  names  were 
not  released  yesterday  but 
they  are  understood  to  be 
from  eastern  DoresL 

A police  spokesman  said 
their  car  was  an  "unrecognis- 
able wreck”. 

Owen  Bowcatt 

KDUR  young  men  were 
■ killed  when  their  car 
veered  out  of  control  at  a 
traffic  light  junction  in  Pudd- 
letown,  Dorset,  early  yester- 
day. The  victims  were  all  in 
their  late  teens. 

No  other  vehicle  was  in- 

The  Defence  Secretary,  who 
is  facing  a flurry  of  critical 
motions  from  Tory  associa- 
tions furious  at  cuts  In  the 
armed  forces,  will  be  able  to 
use  the  TGWU  policy  as 
"proof  of  a secret  Labour 
agenda. 

The  union’s  policy  would 
leave  Britain  with  a defence 
budget  of  £2-£3  billion  a year 
and  put  the  jobs  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  TGWU  mem- 
bers at  risk  unless  other  work 
could  be  found  for  the 
factories. 

Labour's  defence  spokes- 
man, David  Clark,  who  has 
spent  this  summer  talking  to 
American  defence  companies 
and  the  military,  is  also  furi- 
ous at  the  union’s  policy.  "All 
we  will  able  to  purchase  with 
a such  a policy  is  a few 
second-hand  Kalashnikovs 


from  the  Bosnian  Serbs."  he 
said  yesterday. 

Although  he  described  the 
decision  as  nothing  to  do  with 
Labour,  a watered  down  ver- 
sion of  the  proposal  could 
emerge  at  the  party's  confer- 
ence next  month  after  some 
constituency  associations 
backed  cuts  in  the  defence 
budget  down  to  that  standard 
European  level  of  spending. 

The  transport  union's  gen- 
eral secretary.  Bill  Morris,  is 
embarrassed  by  the  policy 

and  was  also  not  amused  that 
under  conference  rules  he 
had  to  convey  details  of  the 
resolution  to  Mr  PortiUo,  who 
is  certain  to  use  it  at  the 
Tories  gathering  In 
Bournmouth. 

“It  was  not  the  most  clever 
thing  to  do  from  a political 
point  of  view  — but  it  is  stan- 


dard union  policy  to  inform 
ministers  of  our  decisions,”  a 
spokesman  said  yesterday. 

Detailed  plans  have  been 
drawn  up  to  convert  arms  fac- 
tories for  civilian  production, 
the  spokesman  said.  How- 
ever. the  cut  was  a long-term 
aim.  “We  will  not  want  to 
reduce  the  defence  budget  by 
£18.2  billion  overnight.  If 
there  is  a motion  at  confer- 
ence calling  for  a reduction  in 
spending,  however,  we  are 
likely  to  be  backing  it" 
Meanwhile  Mr  Portillo  — 
who  has  recently  secured  a 
series  of  orders,  from  the  Eur- 
ofighter project  to  a refur- 
bished Nimrod  reconnais- 
sance aircraft  — will  be 
hoping  to  deflect  criticism  of 
the  cuts  by  claiming  that 
Labour  would  squeeze  spend- 
ing even  more  severely. 
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Clinton  calms  rhetoric  as  Saddam  turns  other  cheek  • Opposition  seeks  refuge 


Baghdad  drops  its  air  shield 


Hark  Tran  in  Now  York 


IRAQ  tried  yesterday  to 
forestall  further  United 
States  military  attacks 
by  declaring  that  it 
would  not  rebuild  the  air 
defences  bombed  10  days  ago. 
For  the  first  time  since  the 
crisis  erupted,  Washington 
aicn  began  to  play  down  the 
possibility  of  renewed 
clashes. 

The  conciliatory  gestures 
ramp  as  the  US  military  build- 
up ran  into  problems  in  Ku- 
wait and  Republicans  stepped 
up  their  criticism  of  President 
Hinton's  Iraq  policy. 

Speaking  on  American  tele- 
vision, Iraq's  deputy  foreign 
minister,  Ryadh  al-Qaisy, 
said  Baghdad  had  stopped 
rebuilding  its  air  defences. 
The  assurance  followed  Bagh- 
dad's declaration  on  Friday 


that  it  would  no  longer  Are 
anti-aircraft  missiles  at  US 
and  allied  aircraft  enforcing 
the  nothem  and  southern  no- 
fly  zones. 

Last  week  the  US  defence 
secretary,  William  Perry, 
warned  there  would  be  a “dis- 
proportionate" military  res- 
ponse if  Iraq  continued  to  fire 
missiles  at  the  air  patrols. 

But  the  White  House  is  said 
to  have  been  displeased  at  Mr 
Perry's  aggressive  remarks, 
and  such  rhetoric  was  absent 
yesterday. 

Madeleine  Albright,  the 
American  ambassador  to  the 
UN.  said  that  Saddam  Hus- 
sein seemed  unlikely  to  pro- 
voke fresh  attacks. 

“We  are  not  going  to  be 
pressed  into  over-reacting," 
she  said.  "It  looks  as  though 
Saddam  Hussein  is  not  going 
to  do  anything  else.” 

General  John  Shallkashvili, 


Iran  shells  border  mountains 

|RAN  shelled 


Kurdish 
Democratic  Party  posi- 
tions on  the  border  yester- 
day to  discourage  further 
attack  on  the  Patriotic 
Union  of  Kurdistan,  which 
has  Tehran’s  support. 

“We  haven’t  suffered  any 
casualties.”  a EDP  guer- 
rilla commander  said. 

The  KDP  now  controls 


virtually  the  whole  of 
northern  Iraq,  with  the 
remnants  of  the  PUK 
backed  Into  small  enclaves 
or  refugee  camps  abutting 
the  Iranian  border. 

“If  the  refugees  do  not 
return  in  three  days,  we 
will  push  the  PUK  into 
Iran,"  the  KDP  commander 
Anwar  Haci  Osman  said. 


chairman  of  the  joint  chiefs  of 
staff,  essentially  confirmed 
that  Iraq  was  making  no 
move  to  rebuild  its  anti-air- 
craft systems.  While  there 
was  still  movement  at  anti- 
aircraft missile  sites,  there 
was  "no  effort  to  reconstruct 
them'1. 

While  both  sides  sought  to 
head  off  further  military 


clashes,  the  US  continued 
with  its  military  build-up  in 
the  Gulf  Eight  F-117  Stealth 
fighters  arrived  in  Kuwait  at 
the  weekend  and  the  aircraft 
carrier  Enterprise,  with 
about  75  warplanes,  entered 
the  Red  Sea  yesterday.  The 
carrier  Carl  Vinson  is  already 
on  station  in  the  Gulf. 

But  the  US  was  forced  to  de- 


lay the  despatch  of  a further 
5,000  troops  to  Kuwait 

Kuwait  is  reportedly  miffed 
at  having  learnt  in  the  press 
that  another  5,000  American 
troops  were  arriving  on  its 
soil,  adding  to  the  19,000  mili- 
tary personnel  already  in  the 
region.  But  it  is  expected  to 
agree  to  the  deployment  soon. 

“I  have  not  authorised  that 
deployment  order  and  will 
not  until  I get  the  authorisa- 
tion of  the  Kuwaiti  govern- 
ment,” Mr  Perry  said. 

He  is  due  to  arrive  in  Tur- 
key today  after  visits  to  Saudi 
Arabia  Kuwait  and  Bahrain. 

Meanwhile  Russia  has 
stepped  up  its  criticism  of  the 
US  military  build-up. 

“The  continuation  of  bring- 
ing troops  here  and  bringing 
more  airplanes  is  not  a good 
sign,  of  course,”  said  Vladi- 
mir Titorenko,  deputy  head  of 
the  Russian  mission  in  Bagh- 


dad. He  said  that  Iraq  bad  a 
right  to  shoot  down  planes  in 
the  nofly  zones. 

“When  they  have  war- 
planes of  another  country  fly- 
ing over  their  air  space,  they 
have  the  right  to  shoot” 

Mr  Clinton  also  found  him- 
self under  growing  criticism 
at  home  from  the  Republi- 
cans, who  have  accused  him 
of  failing  to  explain  his  objec- 
tives, not  responding  strongly 
enough  to  President  Saddam, 
and  failing  to  the  hold 
together  the  Arab  and  West- 
ern coalition  against  Presi- 
dent Saddam. 

While  American  and  Iraqi 
officials  toned  down  their 
rhetoric,  the  Iraqi  press 
showed  no  such  restraint  An 
editorial  in  the  government 
newspaper  al-Jumhouriya 
said  Mr  Clinton  was  "men- 
tally retarded,  immersed  in 
vice  and  without  conscience1' 


The  Guardian  Monday  September  is  ic^ 

News  in  brief 

Netanyahu  ready  to 
risk  US  alliance 

THE  Israeli  prime  minister,  Binyamin  Netanyahu,  said  vestw 

1 day  he  wm  stand  firm  on  his  bedrock  policies,  even  at  ttMcotfnV 

ties  with  Washington.  wor 

‘■Regardless  afthe  fact  that  our  relationship  with  tha  TO  knf 
the  first  rank  of  Israel's  strategic  assets,  it  Is  not  the  suprenw 
asset  The  supreme  asset  is  our  security,  those  thingB  that  an> 
sacred  to  us,  like  Jerusalem,”  he  said.  v 

He  said  he  viewed  Israeli  opposition  to  certain  Palestinian 

goals,  including  the  return  of  Arab  refugees  to  ancestral  honx* 
within  the  present  borders  of  the  Jewish  state,  as  also  betas 
among  his  country’s  “supreme  assets”.  ^ 

Meanwhile,  the  Syrian  foreign  minister.  Farouk  al-Shara. 
turning  up  Arab  heat  on  Mr  Netanyahu's  government  said 
Arab  states  had  agreed  to  make  a link  between  relations  with 
Israel  and  progress  in  talks  between  the  Jewish  state  and  its 
neighbours.  — Reuter,  Jerusalem. 


Hunted 
Iraqis 
flee  to 
Turkey 


David  Hirst  in  Salahuddin 


| ORE  than  200  mem- 
bers of  the  United 
IStates-backed  Iraqi 
opposition,  holed  up  in  a hotel 
here  since  their  escape  from 
Irbil  during  the  Iraqi  inva- 
sion. fled  at  the  weekend  for 
the  Turkish  frontier. 

Some  appeared  to  believe 
they  would  be  met  at  the  fron- 
tier by  representatives  of  the 
Iraqi  National  Congress 
(INC),  the  now  devastated 
pan-Iraqi  opposition  move- 
ment headed  by  Ahmad  Cha- 
labi.  which  has  supposedly 
arranged  for  their  asylum  in 
the  US  or  elsewhere.  Others 
thought  they  would  get  no 
further  than  makeshift  ac- 
commodation in  Zakho. 

But  all  211  agreed  that  their 
lives  would  be  in  less  danger 
on  tbe  Turkish  frontier  than 
here  in  this  hill  resort  a mere 
half-hour  from  IrbiL 

American  officials  say  the 
US  has  only  agreed  to  take  in 
Kurdish  employees  of  Provide 
Comfort,  the  Turkey- based 
air  umbrella  over  north  Iraq, 
and  its  aid  arm,  the  Office  for 
Disaster  Assistance. 

'We  understand  that  the 
offer  includes  us."  a spokes- 
man for  the  INC  group  said 
just  before  they  left  "We 
thank  President  Clinton  for 
this. 

At  least  30  of  them  left  with 
the  weapons.  Including  rocket 
launchers,  which  they  had 
kept  with  them  since  their  es- 
cape. "We  would  have  fought 
against  anyone  who  tried  to 
take  them  from  us."  he  said. 

The  men  said  they  did  not 
believe  that  the  Kurdish  Dem- 
ocratic Party  (KDP)  was  able, 
or  even  willing,  to  provide 
them  with  the  level  of  protec- 
tion they  needed.  Some  of 
them  were  involved  in  a 
bungled  anti-Saddam  opera- 


Tbe  USS  Enterprise  passes  through  the  Suez  Canal  yesterday  on  its  way  &om  the  Adriatic  to  join  US  forces  in  the  Gulf  photographmohamhd  el-oakhakny 


tion  by  tbe  CIA.  They  claimed 
the  Mukhabarat,  President 
Saddam's  secret  police,  were 
"roaming  around  Irbil  and 
Salahuddin". 

There  is  no  doubt  about 
President  Saddam’s  desire  to 
get  them.  A high  official 
wrote  in  the  Baghdad  news- 
paper al-Iraq  the  other  day: 
“They  now  face  the  fate  of  all 
traitors:  just  retribution  by 
the  people  or  abandonment 
by  their  masters.” 

But  there  is  no  sign  that  the 
Mukhabarat  are  operating  in 
the  Kurdish  enclave  anything 


like  as  openly  as  these  under- 
standably frightened  men 
seemed  to  think. 

The  KDP  believes  that  the 
INC  has  been  using  the  fugi- 
tives' plight  in  a propaganda 


campaign  against  it  It  fur- 
nished their  convoy  with  an 
escort 

Relations  between  the  KDP 
and  many  of  its  former  oppo- 
sition allies  have  been  poi- 
soned by  the  three  days  the 
Mukhabarat  did  have  the  run 
of  Irbil. 

"Massoud  [Barzani]  effec- 
tively shook  hands  with  Sad- 


dam," said  one  INC  fugitive. 
"I  cannot  forgive  him.” 

But  the  KDP  expresses  dis- 
dain for  most  of  them.  “They 
were  not  ideologically  moti- 
vated at  all,"  an  official  said, 
repeating  the  now  common 
charge  that  t-hanks  to  rapid 
and  negligent  recruitment, 
the  INC  was  heavily  infil- 
trated by  Baghdad.  “I  have 
the  names  of  three  officers 
who  saluted  when  the  Mukha- 
barat came  to  their  doors  and 
led  them  to  the  houses  of  op- 
position members." 

But  a leader  of  the  Iraqi 


Communist  Party,  which  has 
preserved  good  ties  with  the 
KDP,  said:  "The  KDP  told  us 
it  is  sorry  for  what  happened, 
and  did  not  realise  it  would.  I 
want  to  believe  that  But  it 
should  have  known  that  a 
regime  like  Saddam's  would 
do  the  kind  of  thing  it  did." 

An  official  of  the  Turkoman 
National  Party  — some  80  of 
whose  members  have  been 
carried  off  to  an  unknown 
Cate  — was  harsher. 

‘The  day  before  the  inva- 
sion the  regime  rounded  up 
tailors  from  our  community 


in  Kirkuk  and  ordered  them 
to  make  Kurdish-style 
clothes.  But  I spotted  KDP 
men  with  the  Mukhabarat 
when  they  came  to  our  offices 
in  this  disguise.  I could  imme- 
diately tell  the  difference 
from  their  speech,  appear- 
ance and  behaviour. 

Reuter  adds  from  Zakho: 
Hundreds  of  Kurds  clutching 
suitcases  crossed  the  Turkish 
border  yesterday,  beginning 
the  exodus  of  pro-US  Iraqis, 
witnesses  said.  It  was  unclear 
whether  the  Salahuddin 
group  was  among  them. 


Running  scared  on  neutral  territory 


As  Clinton  and  Dole 
abandon  the  most 
urgent  issues  of 
American  life  as  too 
tough  to  handle, 
the  increasing 
similarities 
between  their 
platforms  reveal  a 
new  cowardice  and 
a reduction  of  their 
role  to  mere 
pageantry,  argues 
Martin  Walker 
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THE  striking  absence  of 
ideology  in  this  year's 
presidential  election 
campaign  signifies  something 
more  profound  than  BUI  Clin- 
ton's tactical  skill  in  occupy- 
ing the  moderate  Republican 
terrain  on  which  Bob  Dole 
has  run  for  more  than  30 
years. 

The  rampaignlmg  reflects  a 
galloping  “de-politicisation"  of 
American  life.  The  determina- 
tion of  Mr  Clinton  and  Mr 
Dole  to  run  on  parallel  tracks 
— tax  cuts,  reduced  govern- 
ment tougher  responses  to 
crime  and  an  end  to  the  New 
Deal  tradition  of  welfare  — 
reveals  an  underlying  coward- 
ice among  tbe  political  classes. 

The  most  urgent  issues  of 
American  life  have  been  in- 
creasingly abandoned  by  poli- 
ticians as  too  tough  to  handle. 
Bolder  people  have  had  to 
step  in. 

Prime  examples  can  be 
found  in  the  judicial  system. 
The  Republicans  stifled  div- 
isive debate  on  abortion  at 
their  convention,  but  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  re-endorsed 
the  fundamental  principle  of 
a woman's  right  to  choose. 

Despite  last  week’s  tight  50- 
49  vote  in  the  US  Senate 
against  a law  that  would  have 
outlawed  job  discrimination 
against  gays,  the  principle 
was  settled  last  June  by  a Su- 
preme Court  decision  to  over- 
turn a Colorado  law  that 
would  have  entitled  landlords 
and  employers  to  discrimi- 
nate against  gays. 

By  Ear  the  most  profound 
public  discourse  on  race  this 
decade  took  place  not  only  in 
the  Los  Angeles  courtroom 
where  0.  J.  Simpson  was  ac- 
quitted erf  his  wife's  murder, 
but  among  the  trial’s  vast 


television  audience.  The  In- 
tervention of  Louis  Farrak- 
han  with  his  million-man 
march  in  Washington  was  far 
more  powerful  than  the  si- 
multaneous speech  by  Mr 
Clinton  on  the  need  to  main- 
tain affirmative  action  to  help 
minorities. 

On  Saturday,  at  the  annual 
dinner  of  the  congressional 
black  caucus,  Mr  Clinton 
awarded  the  presidential 
medal  of  freedom  to  Rosa 
Parks,  whose  refusal  41  years 
ago  to  sit  at  the  back  of  a city 
bus  in  Montgomery,  Ala- 
bama. triggered  the  civil 
rights  movement  Mr  Clln- 


When  politicians 
do  summon  up 
their  courage,  they 
soon  learn  better 


ton's  gesture  illustrated  how 
politicians  have  been  reduced 
to  pageantry. 

When  tiie  politicians  do 
summon  up  their  courage  to 
tackle  big  issues,  they  soon 
learn  better. 

It  is  now  apparent  that 
Medicare,  which  subsidises 
health  care  for  tbe  elderly, 
will  be  bankrupt  by  the  die- 
cade's  end.  and  the  social  se- 
curity fund  from  which  old- 
age  pensions  are  paid  will  be 
broke  by  the  time  Mr  Clinton 
qualifies  for  his  in  2011. 

Flushed  with  their  1994  suc- 
cess in  winning  control  of 
Congress,  the  Republicans' 
proposed  a modest  reform  of 
Medicare.  They  suffered  an 
extraordinary  political  defeat 
as  the  Democrats  spent  more 


than  $50  million  on  television 
advertisements  portraying 
the  Republicans  as  heartless. 

On  the  facts  — that  the  wel- 
fare state  was  heading  for  di- 
saster under  a demographic 
tide  of  more  old  people  sur- 
viving and  the  baby-boom 
generation  heading  for  retire- 
ment pensions  — the  Republi- 
cans were  right  Politically, 
they  were  destroyed. 

It  now  takes  a maverick  to 
raise  fundamental  issues. 
Only  Pat  Buchanan  for  the 
Republicans  and  Ross  Perot 
for  his  third  party  have  ques- 
tioned the  bi-partisan  agree- 
ment of  Mr  Clinton  and  the 
Republicans  on  free  trade. 

His  promotion  of  the  North 
American  Free  Trade  Agree- 
ment the  Asia-Pacific  Eco- 
nomic Conference  and  the 
Free  Trade  Association  of  the1 
Americas  is  the  one  big  idea 
of  the  Clinton  presidency.  He 
split  his  Democratic  Party 
and  relied  on  Republican 
votes,  to  pass  the  deals. 

However  much  it  may  bene- 
fit the  US  economy  as  a 
whole,  Mr  Clinton's  embrace' 
of  the  intense  competition  of 
the  new  global  system  is  forc- 
ing down  tbe  wages  of  many 
American  workers,  especially 
the  less  skilled. 

This  presidential  election' 
and  Mr  Clinton's  near-miracu-' 
toils  recovery  are  prime  exam- 
ples of  the  American  reduc- 
tion erf politics  Into  posturing. 

Mr  Clinton's  1992  election 
manifesto  could  hardly  have 
been  clearer  on  his  conviction 
that  only  a post-ideological 
Democrat  could  win  the 
White  House:  “Our  policies 
are  neither  conservative  nor 
liberal,  neither  Democratic 
nor  Republican.  They  are 
new.  They  are  different” 


Suzanne  Goktenberg 
in  New  Doth! 


Mk  N American  human 
rights  group  has  ap- 
^^fcpealed  to  India’s  foreign 
aid  donors  and  investors,  who 
begin  a two-day  meeting  in 
Tokyo  this  week,  to  put  pres- 
sure on  New  Delhi  to  end 
child  labour. 

Human  Rights  Watch/ Asia, 
in  a report  released  today,  ac- 
cuses the  Indian  government 
of  condoning  child  slavery  by 
failing  to  enforce  laws  that 
forbid  child  labour. 

“According  to  a vast  and 
deeply  entrenched  set  of 
myths,  bonded  labour  and 
child  labour  in  India  are  [seen 
as]  Inevitable  . . . They  repre- 
sent tbe  natural  order  erf 
things  and  it  is  not  possible  to 
change  them  by  force,”  the 
report  states. 

Estimates  of  working  chil- 
dren vary,  but  social  activists 
put  the  figure  at  55  million. 
The  government  says  there 
are  18  million  child  workers. 
Many  have  been  put  to  work 
in  payment  for  ancient  debts 
which  their  parents  or  grand- 
parents have  no  hope  of 
repaying. 

The  report  calls  on  donors 
to  withdraw  funding  from 
silk  cultivation  projects  in 
southern  India  and  other  in- 
dustries where  child  labour  is 
used. 

The  India  Development 
Forum  meeting  is  crucial  to 
India's  efforts  to  get  funding 
for  its  infrastructure.  The 
report  calls  on  consumers 

overseas  to  demand  proof  that 


no  children  were  involved  in 
making  products  from  India, 
especially  carpels,  silver  trin- 
kets and  leather  goods. 

While  the  focus  of  Western 
campaigners  against  child 
labour  is  on  goods  for  export, 
most  working  Indian  children 
are  on  the  land.  Large  num- 
bers work  in  hazardous  brick 
and  match  factories,  on  build- 
ing sites  or  in  quarries; 
others  roll  the  thin  cigarettes 
called  beedis. 

Many  children  are  kept  in 
horrific  conditions.  Yester- 
day, Indian  newspapers  car- 
ried reports  on  the  torture  of 
a seven-year-old  boy.  em- 
ployed as  a domestic  worker 
by  a civil  servant 

The  boy  told  child  labour 
activists  his  employers  had 
stuck  his  hand  in  the  cooker 
flame  and  then  branded  him 
with  iron  rods  after  he  drank 
some  milk  Intended  for  their 
children.  Girls  are  at  even 
greater  risk. 

Recently  the  Indian  govern- 
ment has  tempered  Its  hostil- 
ity towards  Western  critics  of 
child  labour.  It  launched  a 
programme  last  year  to  cer- 
tify carpets  made  without 
child  labour. 

The  former  prime  minister, 
P.  V.  Narasimha  Rao,  an- 
nounced plans  to  save  2 mil- 
lion children  from  servitude 
by  paying  their  parents  in 
cash  and  in  food  to  keep  them 
at  school. 

The  shift  in  Indian  atti- 
tudes follows  vocal  protests  in 
Europe  — especially  Ger- 
many — against  the  use  of 
children  in  the  carpet,  textile 
and  clothing  industries. 


Friends  mourn  rapper  Shakur 

FRIENDS  of Tupac  Shakur  gathered  in  Brooklyn  yestodayto 
mourn  his  death  afe1  the  American  "gangsta"  rapper  and  actor 
died  from  wounds  suffered  m a drive-by  shooting  in  Las  Vegas 
lastweek. 

Shakur’s  violent  death  has  prompted  some  sombre  reflections 
cm  the  lifestyle  of  gangsta  rappers,  who  have  a tendency  to  live  out 
their  brutal  lyrics. 

His  short  life — be  was  25 — was  punctuated  with  vioience  and 

brushes  with  the  law.  He  served  time  for  assault,  weapons  viola- 
tions and  sexual  abuse. 

Ironically,  be  indicated  while  in  prison  last  year  that  he  wanted 
to  turn  over  a new  leaf  “Thug  life  to  me  Is  dead,"  he  told  Vibe 
magazine.  “If  it’s  real,  let  somebody  else  represent  it,  because  Pm 
tired  of  it” — Mark  Tran.  New  York. 


Afghan  air  raid  kills  12 

AFGHAN  government  jets  bombed  the  rebel  Taliban-held  eastern 
city  of  Jalalabad  yesterday,  killing  at  least  12  people  and  wangl- 
ing 50.  a Pakistan-based  Afghan  news  service  said. 

A Taliban  spokesman  said  five  people  had  been  killed.  The 
three  raids  sent  civilians  fleeing  in  panic,  witnesses  In  foe  area 
said.  Many  are  heading  for  Pakistan. 

Afghan  military  sources  in  the  strategic  government-held  town 
of  Sarobi  said  government  forces  had  laid  mines  cm  the  eastern 
highway  from  Jalalabad  to  the  capital.  Kabul  to  block  any 
Taliban  advance. 

A government  spokesman  said  an  official  delegation  led  by  the 
interior  minister.  Mohammad  Younus  Qanuni,  had  left  for  Uzbek- 
istan for  talks  with  the  opposition  northern  warlord  General 
Abdul  Rashid  Dostum  to  persuade  him  to  join  forces  with  the 
government  — Reuter,  Islamabad. 


Algerian  elections  promised 

THE  Algerian  president,  I .famine  Zeroual,  vowed  yesterday  that 
general  Sections  would  be  held  early  next  year  as  part  of  a pact 
aimed  at  ending  the  country’s  crisis  and  bloodshed. 

He  offered  clemency  to  “mistaken”  Muslim  fundamentalists 
whose  anger  at  being  thwarted  in  similar  polls  five  years  ago 
plunged  Algeria  into  violence. 

The  promise  was  made  in  a speech  on  state  television  as  he 
dosed  a “national  conference  ^understanding".  The  meeting 
was  boycotted  by  main  opposition  parties.  — Ratter,  Paris. 


France  shuts  down  missiles 

FRANCE  was  today  deactivating  18  lard-based  nuclear  missiles 
which  for  25  years  stood  poised  for  launch  in  silos  beneath  the 
Provence  countryside. 

Two  pairs  of  officers,  in  separate  bunkers  25  miles  apart,  will 
hand  back  keys  and  la  unch  codes  that  would  have  enahled  them  fco 

fire  the  S3D  missiles  in  a direct  link  with  the  president,  Jaques 
Chirac. 

France’s  nuclear  defences  will  be  assured  by  nuclear  weapons 
aboard  submarines  and  bombers.  President  Chirac  has  also  de- 
cided to  dismantle  short-range  Hades  nuclear  missiles  as  part  of 
restructuring  after  the  cold  war.  — Reuter.  Paris. 


Poor  energy  summit  turnout 

UNlTKU  Nations  officials  in  Zimbabwe,  making  final  prppara- . 
tions  yesterday  for  a summit  on  renewable  energy,  shrugged  off 
suggestions  that  a poor  turnout  of  world  leaders  threatened  the . 
meeting’s  success. 

Only  three  presidents  attended  a preliminary  gathering  chi  ..  . 
Saturday  of  the  17-member  World  Solar  Commission  prior  to  this 
week’s  summh  in  Harare,  which  is  aimed  at  shoring  up  political 
suH»rt  for  natural  power  programmes. 

Boris  Berkovsky,  the  engineering  and  science  director  cf  the 
UN  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organisation  (Unaaco) 
said  absent  members  had  sent  top-level  represen  tali  vesfix  the 
two-day  summit  AP,  Harare. 


India  pressed  to 
end  child  labour 


Demonstrators  sing  patriotic  songs  in  central  Hong  Kong 
yesterday  to  protest  against  Japanese  claims  to  the  Diaoyu 
islands  in  the  East  China  Sea  photograph:  johnprvke 


Heartfelt  wishes  for  Boris 

THE  United  States  president  Bill  Clinton,  wished  good  health  to 
his  Russian  counterpart  Baris  Yeltsin,  who  is  preparing  for  heart 
surgery,  in  a telephone  conversation  yesterday.  Mr  Yeltsin's 
press  office  said. 


operation  consultations.  — Reuter.  Moscow. 


Woman  astronaut  cis  a star9 
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^ spent  the  past  six  mantes  aboard  their  orbiting 
station  Mir— six  weeks  longer  than  planned. 

5152^  “SKI!-?-  ^ ? 


JohnBlaha. 

SP30*  manager,  said  Ms  Lucid,  aged' 
the  good  hunMurrfRussiancosmanauter- 

wnen  told  her  stay  was  being  extended.  ~AP,  Cape  Canaveral. . . 


Princess  Stephanie,  always 
attracted  to  low-life  men, 
should  never  have  fallen  for 
Ducruet  in  the  first  place. 

Alex  Duval-Smith  on  the 
House  of  Grimaldi 
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THE  Romanian  miners' 
contribution  to  their 
country's  recent  his- 
tory is  infamous:  they 
were  the  private  army  of 
thugs  summoned  from  this 
blackened  mining  valley  to 
the  capital  Bucharest  in  the 
summer  of  1990  by  President 
Ion  Iliescu. 

With  sticks  and  chains  they 
cracked  the  skulls  of  students 
demonstrating  for  real  demo- 
cratic change,  and  thereby 
buried  the  last  hopeful  illu- 
sions which  the  heady  upris- 
ing of  the  previous  Christmas 
inspired. 

On  November  3 Romania 
returns  to  the  polls  which 
have  twice  given  power  to 
President  Iliescu  — a former 
acolyte  of  the  communist 
tyrant  Ceaucescu.He  is  stand- 
ing for  8 third,  term,  in  defi- 
ance of  the  constitution,  and 
likely  to  get  it  - - • • - • 1 

But  this  time  he  is  not  en 
dorsed  by  the  man  who  led 
the  thugs  to  Bucharest  who 
rules  an  extraordinary  state 
within  a state,  the  king  of  thd 
Romanian  coalminers.  Miron 
Gonna. 

The  bombastic  Mr  Cozma  is 
standing  for  the  senate  as  an 
independent  saying  he  owes 
nothing  to  the  man  he  once 
served,  setting  out  he  says,  to 
represent  the  coalfield. 

In  the  Jiul  Valley  a string  of 
colliery  towns  nestle  beneath 
some  of  Transylvania’s  most 
savage  and  beautiful  moun- 
tains. At  the  headquarters  of 
Mr  Cozma’s  Miners  Union 
his  deputy,  Victor  Badirca, 
says  be  is  much  too  busy  to 
talk,  and  would  you  please 
not  bang  around  the  en- 
trance; even  better,  go  away. 

Suddenly  a smart  Renault 
Laguna  sweeps  into  the  front 
yard,  disgorging  Mr  Cozma 
himself.  He  speeds  up  the 
steps  to  a flurry  of  adulation 
while  a team  of  iron-built  bra- 
voes  scurry  behind  with  his 
briefcases. 

Once  his  secretary  has  se- 
cured us  an  audience  there  is 
no  end  to  the  generosity. 

The  miners’  king  showers 
us  with  gifts:  copies  of  his 
book  on  St  Varvara  — patron 
saint  of  coalminers  — and  a 
cassette  by  a heavy-metal 
rock  band,  comissioned  by 
the  union  and  bearing  bis 
name  on  the  sleeve. 

It  takes  a while  to  get  round 
to  the  batons  and  chains  of 
Bucharest.  And  Mr  Cozma 
conveniently  confuses  two  of 
the  many  journeys  the  miners 
made  to  register  their  point  in 
the  capital:  the  notorious 
repression  of  the  democratic 
revolt  and  the  time  14  months 
later  when  they  deposed  the 
then  prime  minister,  Petre 
Roman. 

,rWe  have  17  mines  here," 
says  Mr  Cozma;  “but  under 
Petre  Roman's  plan  for  Roma- 
nian coal  there  would  have 
been  only  four  left  We  went 


Ed  Vulliamy 

goes  down  the 
Vulcan  pit  to 
assess  the 
strength  of 
Miron  Cozma, 
who  put  his 
miners’  muscle 
at  the  service  of 
the  Romanian 
president  but  is 
now  posing  a 
political 
challenge 


Miron  Cozma  (above)  sent  Ms  miners  to  Bucharest  (right)  to  crush  democracy  rallies  and 
get  rid  of  a prime  minister.  Now  be  wants  to  represent  them  in  the  senate 


to  Bucharest  in  order  to  de- 
fend our  jobs  and  get  rid  of 
him,  that  is  an." 

And  the  crushing  of  the  stu- 
dents? '1  regret  this  very 
much.  We  were  manipulated 
by  those  in  power.” 

The  director  of  the  Vulcan 
mine.  Hie  Martin,  is  a little 
less  cautious.  "In  Britain. 
Margaret  Thatcher  broke  the 
mining  unions.  In  Romania  it 
was  the  other  way  round  — 
we  broke  Petre  Roman.” 

And  the  other  time,  with 
the  students?  “WelL  it  was 
die  second  revolution.  We 
didn't  accept  the  ideas  that 
were  coming  to  play,  we  were 
afraid  of  foreign  intervention. 
People  were  coming  against 
our  forces,  and  we  had  to  in- 


tervene with  force.  It  was  like 
a working  class  police." 

Mr  Cozma  is  hardly  bashful 
about  his  union's  muscle. 
"My  union  is  more  powerful 
than  any  party  in  Romania.  I 
get  more  money  in  levies  than 
the  ruling  party.  I am  the  big- 
gest trade  union  in  the 
country."  But  they  are  no 
longer  Iliescu's  rent-amob. 

Mr  Cozma  I am  blasts  Roma- 
nia's ' ‘financial  blockage”  — 
the  government's  want  of 
hard  cash  to  pay  for  coal.  He 
is  furious  that  the  mines  are 
bound  by  law  to  sell  their 
heavily  subsidised  output  to 
the  state. 

“No  coal  is  exported,”  he 
says.  *T  want  to  show  that  I 
can  do  without  the  subsidy 


and  sell  abroad,  on  the  world 
market”  One  can  be  forgiven 
for  being  confused  about  who 
represents  the  miners  and 
who  owns  the  mines.  The 
truth  is  that  Mr  Cozma  di- 
rects the  coal  board  directors. 

But  even  this  is  no  protec- 
tion against  unemployment 
“We  have  succeeded  in  secur- 
ing the  job  of  every  miner,” 
Mr  Cozma  boasts,  "but  we 
cannot  assure  work  for  the 
miners'  children.” 

The  directors  are  even 
more  pessimistic.  Mr  Martin 
says  that  closure  could  come 
"any  time  now”  if  Romanian 
coal  was  exposed  to  the  world 
market  Exporting  is  a pipe- 
dream:  "The  quality  is  not 
good  enough.” 


The  phone  rings.  Four  min- 
ers are  trapped  underground 
by  a landslip.  Mr  Cozma  ex- 
cuses himself,  and  no  it  is  not 
possible  to  come  along.  In- 
stead, there  is  the  Vulcan 
mine. 

The  descent  begins  in  an 
old  iron  cage  and  lasts  90  long 
seconds  and  840ft  into  the 
darkness. 

At  the  bottom  rusty  boxcars 
stand  at  the  end  of  two  tracks, 
which  disappear  into  the 
gloom  of  a low  tunnel,  along 
which  we  now  proceed  to  an 
airlocked  chamber.  Beyond, 
in  pitch  black,  the  tempera- 
ture drops  markedly. 

"Do  you  smell  anything?" 
asks  the  mine's  technical  di- 
rector, Gheorge  lie.  “It’s  gas.” 

We  proceed  along  rotting 
wooden  planks  submerged  in 
water  and  mud,  our  way  lit 
only  by  our  helmet  lamps. 
Soot  we  are  crouching;  occa- 
sionally banging  our  heads 
against  the  roafbeams. 

From  here  we  descend  a 
tiny  shaft  on  wooden  steps  at 
first,  then  a wooden  ladder 
whose  rungs  become  inter- 
mittent until  we  clamber 
down  steep  black  rock  for  100 
yards  or  so. 

At  the  bottom  we  enter  a 
tiny  gallery  which,  after  500 
yards,  climbs  and  turns  90 
degrees  into  another.  Off  this 
is  a hole  in  the  wall,  through 
which  we  reach  a tiny  tunnel 
then  another  turn,  another 
tunnel,  a short  rickety  ladder 
and,  at  last,  announces  Mr  Be: 
“We  are  at  the  coalface.” 

Crouched  among  the  metal 
and  wood  props  supporting 
the  low  ceiling,  pick-axe  in 
hand,  are  Marten  Cato  and 
Sebastian  Martin,  eyes  gleam- 
ing from  their  blackened 
faces. 

"Hard  to  say  which  is 
worse,”  says  Mr  Cato,  “the 
work  or  where  we  do  it  But 
the  danger  is  worse  than 
either." 

He  is  25.  His  "brigade 
chief'  Nicusor  Butnaru.  aged 
32,  has  been  working  down 
here  for  12  years.  “You  have 
to  be  fit  psychologically  fit" 
he  says.  "You  must  never 
think  about  the  surface  or 
where  you  are.  not  your  wife 
or  anything.  The  accident  is 
always  just  behind  you.  If  the 
coal  Calls,  that’s  it” 

‘The  conditions  here  are 
terrible,  from  toe  1920s,  but 
there  are  much  worse.  There 
are  places  here  where  they 
are  crawling  along  on  their 
bellies.  Down  here,  even  the 
rocks  go  crazy". 

Twelve  hundred  feet  above, 
Mr  Cozma  is  preparing  his 
election  campaign.  “I  shall 
run.”  be  declares,  “as  an  in- 
dependent I will  represent 
only  my  area,  and  my  work- 
ers. nothing  else.  I shall  not 
be  concerned  with  politics  in 
the  rest  of  Romania.  That  is 
for  the  president  and  I do  not 
want  to  be  president  — yet  ” 
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Monitors  berate  Muslims  for  rejecting  Serb  polls 

West  quick  to  hail 
peaceful  election 


Juflan  Botwar  In  Sarwlovo 


Coal  workers  have  long  been  a power  In  Romania  but  their  future  under  capitalism  looks  as  bleak  as  their  surroundings  photograph:  Paul  o'driscoll 

King  coal  pulls  the  props  on  Iliescu 


WESTERN  govern- 
ments and  Nato 
commanders  yes- 
terday welcomed 
toe  peaceful  conduct  of  Satur- 
day's elections  In  Bosnia,  but 
even  as  vote-counting  got 
underway,  controversy  broke 
out  over  the  fairness  of  the 
poll  and  the  validity  of  the 
results. 

The  Organisation  for  Secu- 
rity and  Co-operation  in 
Europe  (OSCE)  — responsible 
for  supervising  the  elections 
— criticised  the  ruling  Mus- 
lim party,  the  SDA,  for  its 
polling-day  announcement 
that  it  would  reject  results 
from  Serb-held  areas. 

Agota  Kuperman,  an  OSCE 
spokeswoman,  said  the  elec- 
tions "were  almost  entirely 
free  of  abuse.  The  interna- 
tional observers,  according  to 
our  preliminary  reports,  have 
been  well  satisfied  with  the 
arrangements  they 
observed.” 

An  official  assessment  of 
the  conduct  of  Saturday’s  vote 
is  expected  today  from  the 
OSCE's  chief  monitor,  Ed  van 
Thijn. 

Mr  Van  Thijn  will  give  a 
comprehensive  judgment  on 
toe  overall  election  after  all 
the  votes  have  been  counted. 

If  the  election  is  certified 
free  and  fair,  it  will  help  pave 


the  way  for  the  departure  of 
the  Nato-led  peace  implemen- 
tation force  fl-Fbr)  and  give 
the  signal  for  the  final  lifting 
of  economic  sanctions  on 
Yugoslavia. 

Lieutenant-General  Sir 
Michael  Walker,  the  com- 
mander of  land  forces  for  I- 
For,  lauded  the  generally 
peaceful  conduct  of  the  poll 
and  said  his  53.000  troops  had 
“opened  the  door”  for  democ- 
racy. 

Richard  Holbrooke,  the  US 
diplomat  who  brokered  last 
year's  Dayton  peace  accord 
announced  that  the  US  would 
lead  a post-election  diplo- 
matic effort  to  maintain  the 
path  to  peace,  including  a 
meeting  in  Paris  this  month 
between  President  Alya  Izet- 
begovic  and  Serbia’s  presi- 
dent, Slobodan  Milosevic. 

Mr  Holbrooke  initially  de- 
clared the  voter  turnout  in 
Sunday's  vote  to  have  been  70 
per  cent,  but  OSCE  officials 
later  admitted  the  estimate 
was  based  only  on  anecdotal 
evidence. 

Bosnian.  European  and 
other  observers  warned 
against  a rush  to  judgment  on 
the  conduct  of  the  elections. 

A United  Nations  official 
based  in  Sarajevo  said:  “I'm 
shocked  by  this  backslapping 
that's  going  on.  They’re  tell- 
ing the  journalists:  'We've  got 
bad  news  — they've  been  dull 
elections.’  People  keep  forget- 


ting that  police  states  always 
have  dull  elections." 

It  was  already  clear  yester- 
day that  more  than  130,000 
Muslim  voters  had  forfeited 
their  right  to  vote  rather  than 
cross  the  ethnic  boundary 
line. 

Major  Simon  Haselock,  an 
I-For  spokesman,  said  that 
only  20.000  mainly-Muslim 
voters  had  crossed  the  line  to 
vote  in  their  pre-war  districts 
in  Serb  areas  — about  13  per 
cent  of  toe  estimated  number 
eligible. 

The  SDA  iParty  for  Demo- 
cratic Action)  insisted  it  was 
serious  about  its  threat  to 
reject  the  Serb  results.  Ismet 
Grbo.  a party  spokesman, 
said  toe  Bosnian  Serbs  were 
claiming  more  registered  vot- 
ers than  the  total  number  of 
Serbs  living  in  the  country 
before  the  war,  and  pointed 
out  there  had  not  been 
enough  OSCE  monitors  to 
cover  all  4.600  polling 
stations. 

Jovan  Zametica,  a political 
adviser  to  the  Bosnian  Serb 
leadership,  said  the  SDA  had 
no  right  to  judge  results  on 
Serb-held  territory. 

“It  is  not  the  Muslims  who 
are  the  judges  and  planners  of 
these  elections  and  thank  God 
for  that,”  Mr  Zametica  said. 
“We  have  the  international 
community  here.  We  have  the 
OSCE  and  they  will  be  the 
judges  of  these  elections.” 


Justice  proves  rough 
for  Moscow’s  judges 


David  Hearst  finds  law  but  no  order  in 
the  Russian  capital’s  crowded  courts 


WHEREVER  General 
Alexander  Lebed 
goes,  four  of  the  fast- 
est guns  from  his  old  military 
command  in  Trans-Dnestr  go 
with  him.  Not  even  toe  secre- 
tary of  Russia’s  security 
council  trusts  state-run  body- 
guards to  protect  him. 

At  the  other  end  of  the 
criminal  justice  system,  an 
old  courthouse  in  central 
Moscow  is  besieged  by  queues 
of  supplicants.  Groups  of 
them  stand  behind  closed 
doors  in  unlit  corridors,  hold- 
ing their  statements,  waiting 
for  a chink  of  light  to  appear. 
The  bureaucracy  is  arthritic. 
Here  there  is  law  but  no 
order. 

The  only  thing  that  physi- 
cally stands  between  a dis- 
trict judge  and  the  criminals 


that  Gen  Lebed  has  promised 
to  clear  off  the  streets  is  a pile 
of  well-thumbed  papers,  and  a 
judgment  written  out  in  long- 
hand  the  night  before.  Justice 
is  dispensed  in  a chamber 
which  looks  like  a doctor's 
waiting  room. 

When  the  accused  has  been 
led  away,  toe  judge  is  left  to 
face  angry  relatives  at  close 
quarters.  The  same  court 
hears  toe  cases  of  petty  of- 
fenders and  murderers. 

The  state  has  lost  so  much 
authority  since  the  days 
when  a phone  call  from  a 
party  boss  could  alter  the  out- 
come of  a trial  that  judges 
are  often  threatened  in  the 
courtroom,  or  in  late  night 
calls  to  their  homes.  One  was 
reading  out  a judgment  when 
a Molotov  cocktail  exploded, 
narrowly  missing  him. 

It  was  in  a dingy  room  such 
as  this  that  Judge  Olga  Lav- 
rentiy eva,  aged  28,  fined  a 
man  about  £3.50  for  illegal 
street  trading.  It  was  the 
minimum  fine  «nH  the  law 
allowed  her  no  further 
discretion. 

But  Valery  Ivankov,  aged 


41,  was  outraged.  He  was  dis- 
abled and  could  not  run  away 
as  the  others  had  done  when 
the  militia  arrived.  His  stock 
of  children’s  clothes  was 
confiscated. 

And  why  should  he  have 
been  done,  when  the  real 
sharks  of  illegal  trade 
swanned  around  in  expensive 
foreign  cars?  That  night  he 
went  out  and  bought  a knife. 
The  next  morning  he  stabbed 
the  young  judge.  Everyone  at 
the  Ostankinski  inter-munici- 
pal court  saw  her  as  she  was 
taken  out  to  the  ambulance. 
She  died  tn  hospital 

Vladimir  Prokoviev,  the 
head  of  the  court,  said;  “My 
colleagues  are  in  shock.  We 
all  got  used  to  being  threat- 
ened, but  now  everyone  real- 
ises the  danger  we  are  in.  In  a 
normal  state,  the  law  protects 
each  citizen.  Here  they  come 


Top  officers 
face  charges 

AROUND  100  high-rank- 
ing Russian  military  of- 
ficers, including  14  gener- 
als, are  facing  corruption 
or  embezzlement  changes, 
Interfax  news  agency 
reported  yesterday. 

The  chief  military  prose- 
cutor’s office  said  the  gen- 
erals and  more  than  80  col- 
onels are  under 
investigation.  Several  have 
already  been  convicted. 
Among  those  guilty  of  cor- 
ruption are  the  former  di- 
rector of  the  Lomonosov  air 
college  and  the  former  bead 
of  the  armed  forces  techni- 
cal inspectorate. 

Corruption  has  become 
endemic  in  the  demoralised 
armed  forces,  which  have 
suffered  deep  cuts  in  bud- 
gets and  prestige  since  the 
end  of  the  cold  war.  — AP. 


to  defend  their  rights  with 
knives.” 

In  a normal  state  . . . That 
phrase  is  often  heard  these 
days.  It  mwmg  anywhere  but 
Russia,  a country  where 
everything  seems  to  have 
been  turned  on  its  head, 
where  toe  criminals  are  the 
fat  cats,  and  the  judges  travel 
by  metro. 

A workman  started  ham- 
mering on  the  tin  roof  above 
Mr  Prokoviev's  office.  It  was 
the  same  old  story,  he  said. 
They  start  repairing  toe  leak- 
ing roof  in  the  autumn  when 
it  rains,  and  the  roads  in  win- 
ter. when  it  is  snowing. 

"What  authority  can  our 
court  have  among  that  lot  out- 
side. when  the  ministry  of 
justice  can’t  even  afford  to 
pay  the  heating  bill  in  winter, 
the  telephone  bill,  the  elec- 
tricity MIL  It’s  only  thanks  to 
the  city  mayor  that  we  have 
not  been  cut  off,”  Mr  Proko- 
viev fumed. 

He  looked  down  at  the  latest 
presidential  decree  on  provid- 
ing the  "social  defence"  of 
judges. 

"It’s  a good  decree.  It’s  all 
there.  There's  just  no  money 
to  carry  it  out  Even  Ivan  toe 
Terrible  made  sure  he  had  toe 
money  first  before  signing  a 
decree.” 

There  are  few  volunteers 
for  the  job  of  judge.  In  Mos- 
cow, 95  of  the  450  posts  are 
vacant,  and  Yuri  Archipov, 
the  deputy  head  of  the  justice 
directorate,  says  they  need 
530  to  handle  a record  load  of 
criminal  cases  — 27,000  in  toe 
first  six  months  of  this  year. 

For  a salary  of  around  £160 
a month,  it  is  hardly  surpris- 
ing there  are  few  takers. 
Meanwhile  witnesses  don't 
come  to  court  because  there  Is 
no  staff  to  tell  them  to  and 
prisoners  on  remand  don't 
come  to  trial  because  the 
police  car  has  run  out  of  pet- 
rol or  broken  down. 

“We  wait  here  for  hours, 
days  even,  for  these  people  to 
arrive.  Yes,  justice  on  the 
cheap  has  its  consequences.” 
said  Mr  Prokoviev. 


Ailing  Pope  will  face  his 
critics  in  divided  France 


AJax  Duval  Smith  m Paris 


„ Simitis  panicked  into  electoral  action 


Helena  Smith  in  Athens 


p* me#* 

fchouHS  tilStr 


THE  Greek  prime  minis- 
ter, Costas  Simitis,  took 
his  message  of  reform  to 
the  countryside  yesterday  as 
a sluggish  general  election 
campaign  showed  signs  of 
gathering  pace  in  the  final 
week  before  voting 
Mr  Simitis's  Panhellenic 
socialist  movement  iPasok) 
has  suddenly  found  it  has  a 
fight  on  its  hands  as  opinion 
polls  put  it  1 per  cent  ahead  of 
the  conservative  New 
Democrats. 

The  populist  platform  of  his 
main  rival  Miltiades  Evert,  is 
gaining  support  The  conser- 
vatives have  closed  the  gap  by 
using  American,  image  mak- 


ers to  stage  a sophisticated 
electoral  campaign. 

Analysts  believe  the  ballot 
will  be  a tight  race  between 
the  two  parties,  possibly  with 
the  increasingly  popular 
small  parties  holding  the  bal- 
ance of  power.  . 

“The  polls  have  caught  us 
all  by  surprise,”  said  a senior 
adviser  to  a Pasok  cabinet 
minister.  “There  is  an  atmo- 
sphere of  panic  in  Pasok.  No 
one  had  expected  this.” 

Mr  Simitis,  aged  60.  a for- 
mer university  professor, 
called  the  election  a year 
early  as  he  rode  a wave  of 
popularity  that  many  obsen'- 
ers  believed  would  make  him 
difficult  to  beat. 

In  the  eight  months  since 
he  replaced  the  late  Andreas 


Papandreou  as  prime  minis- 
ter and  leader  of  Pasok,  Mr 
Simitis  has  tried  to  modern- 
ise Greek  political  life  and 
said  an  electoral  victory 
would  give  him  a mandate  to 
carry  on  the  reforms. 

Greece  has  struggled  for  de- 
cades to  recover  from  the 
period  of  authoritarian  right- 
wing  rule  under  the  colonels’ 
regime  which  collapsed  in 
1974. 

But  although  Mr  Simitis 
has  been  embraced  by  the 
Athens  Intellectual  elite  and 
has  won  over  a large  segment 
of  the  right  his  moderate  pol- 
icies and  professorial  air 
have  not  found  favour  with 
Pasok’s  rank  and  file. 

Into  their  llto  year  of  eco- 
nomic austerity,  many 


Greeks  have  grown  weary  of 
the  sacrifices  Mr  Simitis  in- 
sists they  must  make  if 
Greece  — the  European 
Union's  poorest  member  — is 
to  keep  pace  with  its  partners. 

Nowhere  is  this  more  ap- 
parent than  in  the  country- 
side where  people  have  begun 
to  hanker  for  the  populist 
rhetoric  that  swept  the  social- 
ists to  power  in  1981. 

Although  Mr  Evert,  a for- 
mer Athens  mayor,  enjoys 
neither  the  respect  nor  popu- 
larity of  Mr  Simitis,  his  emo- 
tive style  and  demagoguery 
have  increasingly  struck  a 
chord. 

Last  week,  polls  revealed 
that  the  New  Democrats  and 
Dikhi,  a socialist  splinter 
group,  have  chiselled  away  at 


Pasok's  traditional  popularity 
among  farmers  and  low  in- 
come groups  with  promises  of 
tax  relief  and  extra  subsidies. 

"It's  always  easier  for  par- 
ties which  are  out  of  power  to 
outbid  the  incumbent  tn 
promising  things  — and  that 
is  exactly  what  the  opposition 
is  doing,”  said  Nikiforos  Dia- 
mante tiros.  a professor  of  po- 
litical science  at  Athens 
University. 

“Populism  Is  the  sorriest 
legacy  of  the  1967-74  military 
regime  and  previously  Pasok 
always  excelled  in  it” 

There  are  few  who  doubt 
that  Sunday’s  election  will  be 
decisive  for  Mr  Simitis.  who 
has  threatened  to  resign  from 
toe  leadership  of  Pasok  if 
defeated. 


Despite  persistent 
rumours  that  he  is 
unfit  to  travel  the 
Pope  looks  set  to  go  ahead 
with  a four-day  visit  to 
France  this  week  which  has 
divided  clerics  and  brought 
to  the  fore  widespread  hos- 
tility to  the  teachings  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

A survey  published  at  the 
weekend  found  that  only  53 
per  cent  of  those  polled  had 
a “good  opinion”  of  the 
Pope  — down  from  79  per 
cent  in  1986.  Twenty-six 
per  cent  of  people  had  a bad 
opinion  of  the  Pope,  up 
from  just  6 per  cent  10 
years  ago. 

The  Figaro  magazine  sur- 
vey came  as  protest  groups 
ranging  from  feminists  to 
ecologists  confirmed  plans 
for  demonstrations  during 
the  visit  which  begins  on 
Thursday  and  includes 
Brittany,  the  Atlantic 
region  of  Vendee,  Tours 
and  Reims. 

The  visit  has  upset  a wide 


range  of  people,  from 
Roman  Catholics  who  are 
critical  of  the  Pope’s  views 
on  abortion  and  the  use  of 
condoms,  to  defenders  of 
the  secular  French  state. 

On  Sunday,  the  Pope  will 
celebrate  Mass  at  Reims  ca- 
thedral to  mark  the  1,500th 
anniversary  of  the  baptism 
of  King  Clovis,  an  event 
which  united  a country 
riven  by  warring  tribes 
after  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  Empire. 

The  commemoration  has 
been  given  political  signify 
cance  since  King  Clovis  is 
admired  by  the  racist 
National  Front. 

The  Church  in  France  — 
which  last  year  defied 
papal  teachings  and  recom- 
mended the  use  of  condoms 
to  fight  Aids  — is  known  to 
be  divided  over  the  visit. 

In  an  attempt  at  a concil- 
iatory move,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Tours  has  ar- 
ranged for  the  Pope  to  meet 
representatives  of  home- 
less, handicapped  and  un- 
employed people,  gays  and 
lesbians.  However,  the 


meeting  is  to  be  staged 
under  the  banner  “The  In- 
jured of  Life”,  which  has  of- 
fended many. 

Security  is  expected  to  be 
a prime  concern.  Three 
weeks  ago,  a crude  bomb 
was  found  in  a church  in 
Vend6e  which  the  Pope  will 
visit.  Two  weekends  ago,  a 
Belgian  anarchist  group 
smeared  churchgoers  in 
Nantes  with  cream  cakes. 

Speculation  about  the 
health  of  the  Pope,  aged  76, 
was  only  dampened  slightly 
at  the  weekend  when  his 
doctors  said  be  would  have 
an  operation  before  the  end 
of  the  year  to  remove  a re- 
curringly  inflamed 
appendix. 

Last  week,  during  a visit 
to  Hungary,  the  Pope  cot 
short  a speech,  allegedly 
because  he  was  exhausted 
by  efforts  to  speak  Hungar- 
ian. Observers  have  also 
noted  a tremor  in  the 
Pope’s  bands  — an  afflic- 
tion described  by  the  Vati- 
can as  “extra-pyramidal” 
and  related  to  the  nervous 
system. 
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Socialism  in 
our  time 

So  what’s  all  the  fuss  about? 

THE  REACTION  to  yesterday’s  Sunday  Times  article 
by  Howells  is  absurdly  disproportionate.  In  the 
first  place,  an  article  by  Mr  Howells  does  not  constitute 
Labour  Party  policy  any  more  than  an  article  by,  say. 
Roy  Hattersley  does.  Mr  Howells  is  a junior  front- 
bencher with  a restless  mind  and  some  interesting 
things  to  say  partly  because  of  the  fact  that  he  broke 
with  the  old  left  in  the  1960s.  But  he  is  not  especially 
close  to  Tony  Blair.  He  is  not  a key  figure.  He  is  not 
being  used  to  fly  a kite  which  Mr  Blair  is  secretly 
constructing.  There  is  no  secret  agenda.  He  is  simply 
doing  his  own  thing. 

Second,  before  denouncing  Mr  Howells  s article, 
people  might  take  the  trouble  to  read  it  It  is  not  a long 
article.  It  is  not  complicated.  It  is  obviously  written  in 
the  heat  of  the  moment,  as  many  of  the  most  heart-felt 
articles  are.  And  it  only  makes  one  essential  point  that 
an  incoming  Labour  government  should  be  more  com- 
mitted to  governing  well  than  to  governing  in  a way 
which  can  be  considered  socialist 

Intellectually,  that  is  not  a very  impressive  point  The 
idea  of  governing  well  is  a pretty  vague  one,  though 
there  is  nothing  inherently  wrong  with  it  So  too  is  the 
phrase  much  fevoured  by  Mr  Howells  in  his  article  — 
“contemporary  solutions  to  contemporary  problems”. 
In  both  cases,  as  in  the  endless  discussions  about 
whether  something  is  socialist  it  all  depends  on  what 
you  mean.  You  can  govern  well  in  the  interests  of  the 
few  or  the  many.  A contemporary  solution  can  be  a 
good  contemporary  solution  or  a bad  one. 

Yet  there  ought  to  be  no  honest  dispute  that  social- 
ism, as  presently  understood,  is  an  insufficient  contem- 
porary compass  for  Labour.  Those  who  throw  up  their 
hands  in  horror  at  the  very  thought  that  someone  could 
say  such  things  should  be  asked  a question:  where  have 
you  been  for  the  last  decade?  The  definition  of  socialism 
was  not  handed  down  by  Keir  Hardie  on  tablets  of 
stone.  Socialism  is  a system  of  ideas  which  has  changed, 
rightly,  because  times  and  problems  have  changed  too. 
For  anyone  at  the  end  of  a century  marked  by  so  much 
catastrophic  socialist  experiment  to  pretend  that  there 
is  a clear,  easy  or  even  a true  contemporary  socialist 
solution  to  contemporary  problems  is  to  sanction  a lie 
and  even  perhaps  a crime. 

That  does  not  mean  that  socialism  as  a system  of 
ideas  is  irrelevant  (it  is  not)  or  that  it  is  being  written 
out  of  the  Blair  script  (as  a matter  of  feet,  Mr  Blair  tends 
to  use  the  word  rather  more  often  and  more  hopefhlly 
than  some  earlier  Labour  leaders).  But  it  does  mean 
that  Mr  Howells,  for  all  the  limitations  of  his  contribu- 
tion. is  taking  part  in  the  real  world.  For  Labour  people 
to  pretend  to  be  outraged  by  what  he  says  indicates 
more  about  them  than  him.  As  in  the  Byers  and 
Blunkett  cases  last  week,  too  many  are  behaving  at  the 
moment  like  old-fashioned  parents  shocked  by  the  very 
idea  that  their  children  might  have  a life  of  their  own. 


Caring  for  our  own 

Rowntree’s  solution 

NAME  THE  biggest  change  to  the  Health  Service  in  the 
last  decade.  No,  not  the  new  market  Something  more 
fundamental-  the  withdrawal  of  free  NHS  beds  to  long- 
term  dependent  patients.  No  one  announced  this  major 
policy  switch.  There  was  no  debate.  Yet  in  the  last  15 
years  thousands  of  patients  have  been  transferred  from 
free  NHS  beds  into  means-tested  nursing  homes.  A 
survey  by  the  Guardian  three  years  ago  found  40  per 
cent  of  long-stay  beds  for  elderly  people  had  been  shut 
within  the  previous  five  years.  There  have  been  more 
since  then.  In  the  words  of  the  Joseph  Rowntree 
Foundation's  inquiry  into  continuing  care  which 
reports  today,  this  shift  of  cost  from  the  NHS  to 
individuals  has  broken  “an  implicit  contract  between 
the  citizen  and  the  state".  Of  course  social  security  has 
helped  pick  up  some  of  the  tab.  Almost  300,000  were 
getting  some  social  security  subsidy  in  1993.  But  as  the 
howls  from  middle  income  people  demonstrate,  many 
thousands  are  now  having  to  pay  for  what  used  to  be 
free  nursing  care.  The  cost  can  be  catastrophic.  Up  to 
£20,000  a year.  Typically,  an  elderly  person  spends  three 
years  in  a home  before  they  die.  A lifetime's  savings  can 
be  quickly  eliminated.  As  many  as  40,000  homes  a year 
are  having  to  be  sold  to  meet  the  costs. 

What  should  be  done?  The  Government  produced  a 
paper  last  May  to  persuade  people  to  take  out  private 
insurance  based  on  an  American  model  which  is  not 
even  working  well  in  the  US.  It  has  rightly  been  rejected 
by  the  Tory-controlled  Commons  select  committee  on 
health.  Labour  says  it  will  set  up  a royal  commission 
but  Rowntree  makes  that  unnecessary. 

The  new  report  goes  where  political  parties  fear  to 
tread.  If  neither  major  party  is  ready  to  impose  the 
taxation  there  is  only  one  alternative:  compulsory 
national  insurance.  Working  people  would  pay  1.5  per 
cent  of  their  earnings  (within  set  hounds)  to  a new 
national  scheme.  This  would  end  means-tested  charges 
for  health  and  social  care  — whether  delivered  to  their 
own  home  or  within  a residential  setting.  The  only 
means-tested  charges  would  be  for  “hotel  costs”  in 
homes,  meals,  cleaning,  accommodation  — and  even 
these  could  be  covered  over  time  by  the  new  insurance 
scheme.  A National  Care  Council  would  regulate  the 
new  system  setting  standards  for  care  services  and  the 
level  of  contributions.  A person  on  average  earmpgs 
could  expect  to  pay  £250  a year.  Additional  voluntary 
contributions  could  be  paid  to  fund  better  “hotel” 
accommodation.  The  new  fund  would  be  protected  from 
ministerial  raids  by  being  managed  by  private  invest- 
ment institutions. 

The  proposals  only  relate  to  elderly  people  and  do  not 
address  the  long-term  nursing  needs  of  young  patients 
which  have  been  highlighted  by  the  ombudsman.  This 
could  create  an  anomalous  system  under  which  the 
under-65s  would  have  to  pay  for  services  the  over-65s 
receive  free.  There  would  clearly  be  battles  over  where 
health  care  (funded  by  the  NHS)  ends  and  social  care 
(ftmded  by  the  new  scheme)  begins.  But  the  benefits  to  i 
the  community  are  ^incontestable.  All  people  would  be  i 
assured  in  their  old  age  of  long-term  nursing  care  with  I 
some  choice  over  how  it  was  delivered.  Only  one  in  five 
people  ends  up  needing  long-term  nursing  care  but 
health  care  is  too  important  to  be  left  to  chance.  Despite 
yesterday’s  — ludicrously  speedy  — rejection  by  the 
Government.  Rowntree 's  insurance  proposals  are  in 
line  with  the  founding  principles  of  the  NHS.  Something 
along  these  lines  will  eventually  have  to  be  introduced. 
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Poverty  in  the  twilight  years 


Better  to  be  Tony’s  sycophant 
than  a Labour  sneak 


IN  your  leader  (A  lifeline  for 
pensioners,  September  13) 
you  rightly  regretted  the 
unwillingness  of  the  Labour 
Party  to  restore  the  link  be- 
tween pensions  and  earnings, 
pointing  out  how  many 
billions  pensioners  have  lost 
since  i960.  The  consequences 
of  breaking  this  link  have  also 
deprived  the  national  insur- 
ance “fund"  of  millions  too  be- 
cause the  upper  earnings  limit 
beyond  which  NI  contribu- 
tions are  no  longer  levied  in 
direct  proportion  to  earnings 
has  also  fallen.  This  is  rarely 
acknowledged.  The  upper 
limit  is  determined  as  a multi- 
ple of  the  value  of  the  basic 
state  pension  and  in  1979  was 
equivalent  to  one  and  a half 
times  male  average  earnings. 
By  the  year  2000  it  will  have 
fallen  below  average  male 
earnings.  This  means  those 
with  above  average  earnings 
are  contributing  less  and  less 
to  the  state  schemes.  This, 
together  with  the  withdrawal 
of  the  state  contributions  to 
the  fund  from  general  tax- 


ation. means  the  cost  of  state 
pensions  is  falling  more  on  the 
lower  paid,  the  majority  of 
whom  are  women.  Con- 
versely. five  out  of  six  of  those 
earning  above  the  limit  are 
men  who  can  afford  to  make 
bigger  contributions  — on 
which  they  receive  tax  relief 
— to  their  private  pensions. 

The  inadequacy  of  state  pen- 
sions is  of  immediate  concern 
for  those  already  retired  and 
their  needs  and  entitlements 
must  be  urgently  addressed. 
However  the  question  of  pen- 
sions concern  all  of  us.  Young 
people,  especially  young 
women,  should  be  taking  the 
matter  very  seriously.  One  of 
the  many  virtues  of  Barbara 
Castle's  scheme  in  the  1975 
Act  is  that  it  values  contribu- 
tions to  society  both  in  the 
form  of  caring  within  the  fam- 
ily and  paid  work  in  the 
labour  market  The  private 
sector  cannot  do  this,  so  the 
state  by  redistributing 
resources  from  the  well-paid 
and  wealthy  must  do  this  on 
behalf  of  all  of  us.  Restoring 


the  value  of  the  basic  state 
pension  and  SERPS  would  be 
a good  start 
Hilary  Land. 

Professor  of  Family  Policy  and 
Child  Welfare. 

University  of  Bristol, 

8 Woodland  Road. 

Bristol  B58  1TN. 

THE  Minimum  Pension 
Guarantee  is  merely  a de- 
vice to  replace  Income  Sup- 
port for  the  elderly.  A mo- 
ment’s thought  demolishes  the 
suggestion  that  this  could  be 
introduced  without  some  form 
of  means  test  How  else  can 
the  pensioners  who  need  it  be 
determined? 

The  pension  has  to  be  uni- 
versal, linked  again  to  average 
earnings  leaving  income  tax 
to  adjust  incomes  in  the  same 
way  as  for  the  rest  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  Minimum  Pension 
Guarantee  has  been  rejected 
by  the  Pensioners'  movement, 
by  Chris  Smith  and  the 
Labour  leadership.  Is  it  now  to 
be  taken  out  of  the  Commis- 
sion for  Social  Justice's  cup- 


board by  Harriet  Harman  in 
order  to  “target”  resources? 
Joe  Harris. 

Chair,  Islington  Pensioners' 
Forum. 

91a  Tollington  Way. 

London  NT  8RE. 

Although  the  link  with 
earnings  may  have  been 
beneficial  for  pensions  in  the 
past,  it  is  dangerous  to  assume 
that  this  will  be  the  case  in  the 
future.  Increases  in  earnings 
fen  behind  the  RPI  in  1995.  An 
increase  in  income  fbr  the 
single  older  pensioners  could 
be  achieved  by  abandoning 
the  married  couples  allowance 
and  adding  the  amount  to  the 
single  basic  pension.  Couples 
would  be  no  worse  off  — in- 
deed would  have  extra  given 
the  possibility  of  the  wife  gain- 
ing a pension  based  on  her 
own  contributions. 

Donald  W Steele. 

Director,  Association  of 
Retired  and  Persons  Over  50. 
Greencoat  House. 

Francis  Street. 

London  SW1P 1DZ. 


Golden-edged  death  certificates 


MOST  of  the  Holocaust  vic- 
tims who  brought  their 
valuables  into  Switzerland 
may  have  appointed  a lawyer 
or  fiduciary  who  in  turn 
opened  a deposit  with  a Swiss 
bank  using  his  own  (the  law- 
yer’s) name.  These  deposits 
may  have  continued 
unchanged. 

On  December  20.  1995  the 
government  of  the  Canton  of 
Zurich,  Switzerland,  officially 
stated  that  it  is  not  illegal  or 
unethical  if  lawyers,  fiducia- 
ries and  physicians  inherit 
the  estate  erf  their  clients.  This 
statement  referred  to  the 
Swiss  physician  Dr  K.  who 
was  the  designated  benefi- 
ciary of  his  patient  who  died 
in  his  care  of  untreated  pneu- 
monia on  February  9,  1990,  in 
Zurich. 

The  issue  will  be  discussed 
by  the  Zurich  parliament  later 
this  year.  It  is  evident  that  a 
physician  or  lawyer  has  a con- 
flict of  interest  if  he  can  expect 
a profit  provided  that  his  cli- 
ent dies. 

Bernhard  Hug. 
Schwandenholz  284. 

8046,  Zurich. 

Switzerland. 

AS  A Holocaust  survivor  of 
Hungarian  origin  I find  it 
shocking  that  “prospective 


recipients"  of  Nazi  gold  now 
held  in  the  Bank  of  England 
“could  include  Belgium,  Hol- 
land and  Hungary”  (Britain 
hangs  on  to  looted  gold. 
September  12).  During  the 
second  world  war  Hungary 
was  an  active  collaborator  in 
the  Holocaust.  Sharing  Nazi 
loot  with  Hungary  would  be 
adding  insult  to  the  injuries 
suffered  by  the  victims  of  Ger- 
man Nazism  and  Hungarian 
Fascism. 

Dr  Ladislaus  Loeb. 

School  of  European  Studies. 
University  of  Sussex, 

Palmer, 

Brighton  BN1  9QN. 

I HAVE  been  following  with 
keen  interest  the  stories 
about  the  Nazi  Gold  hidden  in 
Swiss  Banks. 

But  what  about  the  cost  of 
lootings  undertaken  by  the 
West  against  Africa  over  cen- 
turies? What  about  asking  the 
Bank  of  England  to  reveal  the 
total  amount  of  Common- 
wealth assets  being  kept  in 
their  custody.  Or  how  much 
rulers  like  Mobutu  of  Zaire. 
Eyadema  of  Togo  and  the  rest 
of  them  are  keeping  in  the 
same  Swiss  banks? 

L G K Ocloo. 

Melbourne  Grove, 

London  SE22. 


Different  tongues  speak  of 
Belgium’s  north  south  divide 


■■URTHER  to  your  report 
■ on  the  Flemings  and  the 
Walloons  (Belgium’s  wealthy 
north  shuns  south  as  eco- 
nomic tables  turn,  September 
10).  the  linguistic  divisions  of 
Belgium  society  extend  even 
to  the  heart  of  their  own  state 
broadcasting  company. 

Visiting  the  Brussels' 
equivalent  of  Broadcasting 
House  this  summer.  I found 
it  had  separate  entrances  for 
the  French  and  Dutch  speak- 
ing sections.  Worse,  the  phys- 
ical division  persists  inside 
the  building,  where  there  are 
separate  studios  and  even 
canteens  so  the  two  never 
meet! 

The  personnel  themselves 
were  charming  and  thought 


the  situation  ludicrous  and 
worrying  but  nobody  knew 
how  to  change  it  or  resist  the 
growing  divisions  in  the  soci- 
ety outside. 

Richard  Eames. 

24  East  Downs  Road, 

Bowden. 

Altrincham. 

Cheshire  WA14  2LQ. 
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number,  even  in  e-mailed 
letters.  We  regret  we  cannot 
acknowledge  receipt  of  letters. 
We  may  edit  them:  shorter  ones 
are  more  likely  to  appear. 


THERE  are  useftil,  indeed 
I salutary,  lessons  to  be 
learned  over  the  ftirore  sur- 
rounding Stephen  Byers  and 
Kim  Howells.  Thirty-three 
weeks  from  today  the  general 
election  will  be  over.  The 
result  will  be  binding.  There 
will  be  no  replay.  Therefore, 
everybody  in  the  Labour 
Party,  especially  front- 
benchers, should  only  say  or 
do  what  is  carefully  calculated 
to  ensure  a Labour  victory. 

All  newspapers  and  broad- 
casting organisations  want 
stories.  Loyalty  and  unity  are 
not  stories.  Anything  that  can 
be  presented  as  disloyalty,  dis- 
unity, novel  or  divisive  is  a 
story.  Therefore  anything  that 
can  be  interpreted  in  such  a 
way  should  not  be  said  or 
done. 

Being  an  opposition  front- 
bencher. as  I know  from  my 
own  experience  over  fbr  too 
many  years,  is  a dogsbody  job. 
No  Labour  frontbencher 
should  be  under  the  illusion 
that  a private  meal  with  jour- 
nalists is  private.  This  is  not 
because  the  journalists  are 
dishonourable  or  will  betray  a 
confidence:  in  fact  political 
journalists  operate  and  abide 
by  stringent  rules  of  confiden- 


A Country  Diary 


tiality.  However,  even  if  fo 
occasion  takes  place  under  as 

oath  of  secrecy,  what  was  said 

at  it  will  get  out,  in  accurate 
or  garbled  form.  That  is  the 
way  erf  the  world.  Therefore, 
even  on  such  a private  occa- 
sion no  Labour  frontbencher 
should  say  anything  that  be  or 
she  would  not  say  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Tony  Blair.  Syco- 
phancy is  infinitely  preferable 
to  indiscretion. 

Millions  of  people  long  for  a 

Labour  government  to  deal 
with  the  repulsive  extension 
of  inequality,  poverty,  depri- 
vation and  unemployment 
which  has  taken  place  during 
the  past  17  years.  We  most 
make  sure  that  next  year  is 
the  last  of  such  years.  We 
must  all  sink  our  egos,  ambi- 
tions and  personalities  in 
order  to  achieve  the  simple  ob 
jeetive  of  Labour  victory.  Let 
Tony  Blair,  in  his.  speech 
tonight  about  the  challenges 
facing  a Labour  government 
speak  for  us  alL  My  constitu- 
ents want  a Labour  govern- 
ment They  want  unity  and 
discipline  and  that  is  what  we 
owe  them. 

Gerald  Kaufman  MP 
House  of  Commons, 

London  SW1AQAA 


HAMSTERLEY  FOREST,  Co. 
Durham:  Conifer  planting  is 
often  criticised  but  mature 
forests  like  Hamsterley. 
where  cycles  of  planting  and 
felling  have  created  a patch- 
work  of  habitats,  can  reveal 
pleasant  surprises.  We  en- 
countered one  this  morning, 
in  a drainage  ditch  alongside 
a forest  ride.  Patches  of  bright 
green  algae  were  waving  from 
side  to  side  in  the  slow-flow- 
ing current,  and  moving  with 
buoyant  grace  amongst  them 
were  scores  of  young  newts. 
We  counted  over  60  — each 
about  two  centimetres  long  — 
in  just  one  50  metre  stretch  of 
ditch.  If  the  newts  are  using 
the  forest  drainage  system  as 
a breeding  site  there  could  be 
many  such  populations  here, 
where  miles  of  channels  criss- 
cross the  feUsides.  So  for  the 
rest  of  the  morning  we  aban- 
doned a planned  fungal  foray 
and  peered  into  ditches  in- 
stead. to  see  what  other  de- 
lights they  might  hold.  Some 
had  dried  up.  leaving  isolated 
deep  pools  whose  surfaces 
swarmed  with  predatory 


pond  skaters,  prowling  like 
packs  of  wolves  and  waiting 
for  unfortunate  insects  to  fall 
in  and  drown.  Water  boatmen 
hung  from  the  surface  of 
others,  diving  down  into  the 
weed  at  the  slightest  distur- 
bance. Caddis  flies  in  case  of 
grass  stems  trundled  over 
muddy  bottoms  and  we  found 
the  empty  nymphal  skin  of  a 
dragonfly  clinging  to  rushes 
beside  a ditch  that  had  been 
widened  by  rain  into  a grav- 
elly stream.  The  botany  of  the 
banks  ides  had  a distinctive 
character  too.  Newly  cut 
ditches  were  flanked  by 
sparse  patches  of  fescues  and 
drifts  of  tiny  eyebright  flow 
ers.  Mature  channels  bad 
begun  to  fill  with  spongy 
masses  of  sphagnum  moss 
and  their  banks  had  been 
invaded  by  tormantU,  self- 
heal  and  milkwort.  In  old  age 
the  ditches  became  bogs  <rf 
moss  and  twig  debris,  and 
their  hanks  disappeared 
under  a cloak  of  coifs  foot 
leaves,  viper's  bugloss  and 
foxgloves. 

PHIL  GATES 


Laugh?  He  almost  lost  his  head 


Endpiece 


Roy  Hattersley 


BRISTOL  to  Birming- 
ham last  week,  Peter- 
borough to  Pudsey 
this,  and  so  many  ap- 
pearances on  local  radio  that 
my  ears  still  bear  the  marks 
of  the  headphones.  It  Is  great 
to  be  back  on  the  campaign 
trail,  even  though  I was  sell- 
ing books  rather  than  chasing 
votes  and  despite  being  intro- 
duced in  Bristol  as  “highly 
respected".  Denis  Healey 
warned  roe  about  the  conse- 
quences of  that  description 
long  ago.  The  natural  progres- 
sion for  retired  and  retiring 
politicians  was,  he  warned 
me,  "highly  respected"  to 
"much  loved”  and  “much 
loved”  to  dead.  It  seems 
hardly  credible  that  it  is  20 
years  since  I first  laughed  at 
the  thought  of  degenerating 
Into  respectability. 

Amongst  the  bookshop  au- 
diences and  the  literary  lunch 
guests  there  were  always  a 
few  cynics  who  found  it  hard 
to  believe  that  politicians 
ever  laugh  at  ah  — really 
laugh  as  distinct  from  coun- 


terfeiting amusement  at  the 
end  of  a joke  which  was  In- 
tended to  prove  how  human 
they  are.  And  there  were  one 
or  two  who  clearly  disap- 
proved of  the  solemn  business 
of  government  and  opposition 
being  interrupted  by  mo- 
ments of  either  farce  or  frivol- 
ity.  But  these  days,  I rate 
conspicuous  enjoyment  more 
highly  than  either  dignity  or 
decorum.  A sense  of  humour 
goes  with  a sense  of  perspec- 
tive, as  well  as  demonstrating 
self  confidence.  So  the  best 
politicians  have  the  grace  to 
be  amused  by  the  essential 
absurdity  of  their  trade.  At 
Midlothian  in  1870.  William 
Ewart  Gladstone  had  merely 
to  be  eloquent  noble  and  pro- 
phetic. At  Greenwich  just 
over  100  years  later,  Denis 
Healey  and  I were  required  to 
be  ridiculous.  Suppressed 
hysteria  was  the  only  decent 
response. 

The  Greenwich  byelection 
was  held  at  the  very  nadir  of 
Labour’s  fortunes.  And  the 
local  party  had  chosen  a can- 
didate who.  for  all  her  indom- 
itable spirit  was  not  likely  to 
hum  the  tide.  She  was  treated 
particularly  badly  by  the 
tabloid  press  who  found  her 
guilty  by  association  with  her 
husband  — a trade  union 


activist  who  had  been  partic- 
ularly vocal  during  the  Win- 
ter erf  Discontent  Labour’s 
public  relations  machine  was 
going  through  its  flower 
period  (a  joke  in  itself)  and 
some  bright  spark  had  the 
idea  of  opening  the  final  press 
conference  with  the  presenta- 
tion erf  a sympathetic  . rose 
bouquet.  Glenda  Jackson, 
being  a good  trooper,  agreed 
to  do  the  honours.  But  also 
being  a woman  erf  judgment 
she  announced  — in  a double 
Oscar  winner's  stage  whisper 

— that  she  regarded  the 
whole  idea  as  ,‘nafF‘.  Healey 
and  I pretended  not  to  hear. 

After  reading  two  state- 
ments — his  on  foreign  affairs 
and  mine  on  economic  policy 

— which  we  knew  the  news- 
papers would  not  report,  we 
boarded  the  campaign  bus  for 
a tour  of  the  constituency.  We 
were  not  alone.  With  us.  on 
the  open  top,  was  the  inspec- 
tor from  the  television  pro- 
gramme On  The  Buses, 
resplendent  In  London  Trans- 
port uniform.  Healey  and  I 
shouted  through  our  loud- 
speakers about  European 
unity  and  industrial  invest- 
ment He  shoutBd  "Any  more 

fares  please?"  and  "Full  up  in- 
side". and  was  the  centre  of 
attention  until,  as  we  passed 


along  a tree-lined  road,  Denis 
failed  to  duck  under  one  of 
the  branches  that  overhung 
the  carriageway.  The  result- 
ing cut  created  the  impres- 
sion that  someone  had  at- 
tempted to  saw  off  the  top  of 
his  head.  But,  although  the 
blood  began  to  trickle  down 
his  brow,  he  refused  all  first 
aid. 

Fortunately,  it  had  coagu- 
lated by  the  time  we  drew  up 
at  a row  of  shops.  For  Denis 
— noticing  that  a ladies’  hair- 


Denis  stormed 
through  the  salon 
door  and  asked  rf 
he  qualified  fora 
cheap  eyebrow  trim 


dressers  was  advertising  a 
pensioner's  concession  — 
stormed  through  the  door  and 
asked  if  (being  over  60>  he 
qualified  for  a cheap  eyebrow 
trim.  Much  to  her  credit  the 
proprietor  looked  at  the  tufts 
of  blood-caked  hair  without 
flinching  and  said  that  she 
feared  her  limited  skills 
would  not  do  justice  to  a 


f <>. 
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national  institution.  Denis 
then  asked  the  opinion  of  a 
number  of  customers,  thrust- 
ing bis  head  under  the  driers 
in  order  to  make  their  closer 
acquaintance.  Most 
screamed,  but  only  one  at- 
tempted to  escape.  She  stood 
— ■ tiny  and  completely 
dressed  in  black  — by  the 
door  where  I hovered  in  the 
hope  that  nobody  would 
notice  me. 

Denis  did.  He  was  about  to 
introduce  me  as  shadow  chan- 
cellor when  he  realised  that 
the  lady  who  stood  by  my  side 
was  showing  signs  of  anxiety. 
“You  don’t  look  very  happy, 
love,”  he  called  out  to  her 
across  the  crowded  salon. 
‘Tm  not.”  she  confessed  in  a 
remarkably  self  confident 
voice.  Compassion  turned  to 
incredulity.  "Don’t  tell  me 
you're  a Conservative.”  She 
admitted  it  And  when  asked 
to  justify  her  strangely 
deviant  behaviour,  she  fear- 
lessly replied.  “Because  I 
have  a few  pounds  in  the 
bank.”  Denis  grinned  fiend- 
ishly under  his  matted  eye- 
brows  and  waved  in  my  direc- 
tion. “Meet  Roy  Hattersley. 
He  is  the  man  who  is  going  to 
take  it  aU  off  you  after  the 
general  election.” 

We  lost  in  Greenwich  and 


■7 


went  on  to  lose  the  next  cou- 
ple of  by  elections.  I pte® 
that  Denis  and  I grieved  over 
our  defeats  as  much  as  any 
other  party  member  — pro 
bono  publico  more  than  be- 
cause erf  our  own  frustrated 
ambitions.  For,  evem  In  the 
most  desperate  moments  — 
some  of  which,  in  retrospect, 
seem  to  have  lasted  a very 
long  time  — there  was  always 
a funny  side  at  least  to  our 
personal  predicaments.  And 
failure  to  laugh  would  only 
have  provided  more  proof 
that  politicians  consider 
themselves  so  grand  that  they 
have  no  time  to  remember  toe 
problems  which  are  facing 
other  people.  We  do  ourselves 
serious  damagp  by  acting  as  If 
we  are  always  either  haughty 
or  angry  and  If  we  are  not 
careful  we  shall  all  begin  to 
sound  like  Michael  Heseltine- 
Think  of  what  damage  that 
would  do  to  the  collective  rep- 
utation of  our  trade.  I reman- 
ber  when  he  came  cap  hi 
hand  to  a London  restaurant 
where  I was  lunching  and 
asked  my  help  with  But 
that  is  another  story. 


Ha  iters  ley's  Who  Goes 
a?  Scenes  From  A Political 
is  now  available  In  Warner 
l firs'  paperback  at  £6.89 
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Beijing  Diary 


Andrew  Higgins 


FOR  a rough  guide  to 
Chita’s  political  mood 
look  no  farther  than 
the  concrete  and  glass 
facade  of  the  Chinese  Acad- 
emy of  Social  Science  build- 
ing. a giant  bulletin  board 
on  which  the  co  on  try  plas- 
ters its  phobias  and  fancies. 
Bat  what  to  make  of  the  lat- 
est batch  of  long  red  ban- 
ners last  week?  They  read; 
“Increase  Archival  Con- 
sciousness to  Preserve 
Human  Cultural  Heritage. " 

Hardly  the  stuff  revolu- 
tions are  made  of.  Chinese 
sloganeering,  once  bo  pithy 
and  direct,  has  lost  its 
punch.  All  the  talent  has 
gone  Into  writing  advertis- 
ing copy.  Calls  for  “archi- 
val consciousness”,  though, 
are  in  vogue  in  Beijing 
these  days.  The  Prime  Min- 
ister, Li  Peng,  gave  a speech 
on  the  subject;  the  People's 
Daily  thundered  on  the 
theme  and  cadres  across  the 
country  are  said  to  be  reso- 
lutely studying  the  matter. 

The  cause  of  such  enthusi- 
asm was  the  opening  in  Beij- 
ing this  month  of  the  13th 
International  Congress  of 
Archives.  An  odder  choice 
of  venue  is  hard  to  Imagine. 
With  two  millennia  of 
recorded  history,  China 
certainly  has  many  ar- 
chives and  around  a million 
professional  archivists.  But 
perhaps  no  other  country 
smothers  the  record  of  its 
recent  and  distant  past  in 
such  secrecy. 

In  the  hands  of  the  Chi- 
nese Communist  Party  "ar- 
chival consciousness”  has 
become  a tool  of  amnesia. 
History  is  recorded  bat 
rarely  entirely  revealed. 
With  access  to  archives  rig- 
idly controlled,  the  past  can 
be  pruned  at  will.  Mindful 
of  bow  Mikhail  Gorbachev 
tried  to  fill  in  the  blank 
spots  of  history.  China  has 
learnt  the  lesson  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  flirtation 
wlfhglosnost. 

The  30th  anniversary  of 
the  Cultural  Revolution 
passed  this  summer  in  al- 
most total  silence  thanks  to 
an  official  blackout  on  all 
public  discussion  of  one  of 
tiie  most  cataclysmic  events 
of  the  20th  century.  The 
death  25  years  ago  this 
month  of  Mao  Zedong’s  clos- 
est comrade-in-arms,  Lin 
Biao.  remains  an  impene- 
trable mystery.  No  door  in 
China  is  locked  as  securely 
as  that  of  the  Parly’s  most 
secret  archives.  Until  it 
opens,  historians  must 
accept  that  Lin  Biao  per- 
ished in  a plane  crash  while 
trying  to  flee  to  Moscow. 

And  yet,  for  four  days. 
2,600  delegates  from  130 
countries  trumpeted  the 
value  of  preserving  the  past. 
They  discussed  how  to 
microfilm  documents,  how 
to  store  parchment,  how  to 
catalogue  files.  But  only  a 
group  of  Russian  archivists 
muttered  quietly  about  the 
perils  of  making  history  a 
servant  of  the  state. 

hi  the  Cultural  Revolu- 
tion. Mao  ordered  history 
obliterated.  Red  Guards  set 
about  tearing  down  tem- 
ples, incinerating  books 
and  defiling  every  manifes- 
tation of  China's  feudal 
past.  His  successors  are 
wiser.  The  past,  and  the  ar- 
chives that  contain  its  re- 
cord. are  now  judged  use- 
ful. Dusty  documents  are  let 
out  when  the  Party  needs  to 
prove  a territorial  claim  in 
the  South  China  Sea,  assert 
its  right  to  rule  Tibet  or 
settle  political  scores. 

When  leaders  fall,  the  door 
to  secret  files  can  suddenly 
fly  open  to  reveal  the  hidden 
records  of  their  past  sins. 

Even  foreigners,  among 
them  American  writer  Har- 
rison Salisbury,  can  some- 
times enter  locked  cup- 
boards when  Beijing  judges 
their  labours  useful.  But  the 
favoured  few  often  neither 
speak  nor  read  Chinese, 
which  helps  assure  officials 
of  their  “archival  con- 
sciousness”. 

The  showcase  of  China's 
vast  history  industry  is  the 
Number  One  Historical  Ar- 
chives in  the  grounds  of  the 
Forbidden  City.  Its  cellars 
contain  more  than  10  mil- 
lion scraps  of  paper  from 
China’s  last  two  imperial 
dynasties.  Soldiers  watch 
over  the  entrance,  but  with 
far  less  zeal  than  colleagues 
guarding  the  Party’s  own 
treasure  trove. 

An  introductory  message 
on  the  wall  explains,  with 
an  ideological  sneer,  why 
these  rulers  expended  so 
much  energy  to  keep  a me- 
ticulous but  secret  chroni- 
cle of  their  empire:  “In 
order  to  consolidate  their 
feudal  rule  they  established 
giant  state  organs  and  thor- 
ough documentary  and  ar- 
chival regulations.”  How 
long  before  a similar  mes- 
sage hangs  in  the  Commu- 
nist Party’s  archives? 


Socialism  — it’s  like 
a red  rag  to  a Blair 


Commentary 


Ian 

Aitken 


SIR  Bernard  Ingham, 
Lady  Thatcher's  for- 
mer press  secretary, 
would  not  have  taken 
kindly  to  being  described  as 
something  so  namby-pamby 
as  a spin  doctor.  He  didn't  so 
much  put  a delicate  spin  on 
the  ball  as  deliver  100  mph 
bouncers  on  behalf  of  his  mis- 
tress. But  he  neatly  summed 
up  current  political  events  by 
remarking  on  the  Frost  show 
yesterday  that  if  he  were 
Tony  Blair’s  spin  doctor,  he 
would  shoot  himself. 

Consider  the  position.  New 
Labour  is  a party  whose  main 
purpose  these  past  months 
has  been  to  tiptoe  as  quietly 
as  possible  around  most  of  the 
awkward  issues,  including 
crucial  matters  like  the  exact 
level  of  taxation  under  a 
Labour  government,  the  pre- 
cise figure  for  the  proposed 
minimum  wage,  and  what 
they'll  do  about  the  privatised 
railways.  Shadow  ministers 
have  been  under  strict  in- 
structions to  conduct  them- 
selves like  Trapp  ist  monks, 
lest  their  lightest  words  pro- 


vide ammunition  for  Dr  Ma- 
whinney,  the  Saatchi 
brothers  and  the  Dally  Mail. 
Though  it  is  a tactic  one  can 
criticise,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand in  the  light  of  Labour's 
traumatic  experiences  during, 
the  1987  and  1992  general 
elections. 

But  then,  in  the  very  week 
when  Labour’s  Dutch  uncles 
in  the  TUC  are  assembling  in 
Blackpool  for  their  annual 
conference,  these  same  Trap- 
plat  monks  suddenly  redis- 
cover the  gift  of  speech  and 
start  babbling  uncontrollably 
to  — of  all  people  — the  hire- 
lings of  Rupert  Murdoch  and 
Conrad  Black.  The  fallout  is 
horrendous,  with  even  the 
mild-mannered  John  Monks 
rebuking  the  Blairites  in  his 
closing  address  to  conference 
delegates.  Two  days  later,  a 
new  uproar  is  sparked  off  by 
a wholly  gratuitous  sugges- 
tion by  yet  another  front 
bench  spokesman  that 
Labour  should  stop  calling  it- 
self a socialist  party.  All  this 
has  been  preceded  by  an  ear- 
lier fiasco  over  Labour’s  poss- 
ible plans  for  more  anti-union 
legislation. 

There  are  two  possible  ex- 
planations for  these  extraor- 
dinary events,  and  neither 
are  Pattering.  As  usual  in 
politics,  they  fall  neatly  under 
the  headings  of  conspiracy 
theory  or  cock-up  theory. 
Either  David  Blunkett, 
Stephen  Byers  and  Kim  How- 
ells knew  what  they  were 
doing  and  bad  clearance  for 


what  they  said,  or  they  were 
speaking  out  of  turn.  If  it  was 
the  former,  something  dis- 
tinctly sinister  must  be  going 
on,  with  Labour  deliberately 
alienating  the  unions  in  order 
to  gain  favour  with  the  busi- 
ness community.  If  the  latter, 
the  reputation  of  Messrs 
Blair,  Campbell  and  Mandel- 
son  for  ruthlessly  efficient 
news  management  is  — as 
Ingham  noted  — badly 
dented. 

A further  problem  for  Blair 
and  his  over-publicised  aides, 
however,  is  that  it  is  begin- 
ning to  look  rather  as  if  die 
only  people  who  are  required 
to  obey  their  Trappist  oaths, 
and  the  only  people  who  can 
expect  to  be  disciplined  for 
failing  to  do  so,  are  leftwing 
MPs  and  shadow  ministers. 

Indeed,  with  a few  excep- 
tions, they  have  been  remark- 
ably obedient  to  this  edict  It 
is  the  rightwing  — or  rather, 
the  New  Right,  for  we  mustn’t 
forget  that  Roy  Hattersley  is  a 
lefty  now  — which  is  doing  all 
the  blabbing.  Some  of  them 
seem  compelled  to  blurt  out 
their  lightest  thoughts. 

But  it  Is  more  than  mere 
stream-of-consciousness 
babble  when  a member  of 
Blair’s  front  bench  team 
chooses  to  propose  deleting 
the  word  “socialist’’  from 
Labour’s  vocabulary  just  two 
weeks  before  the  party's  cru- 
cial pre-election  conference. 
Party  members,  as  well  as 
MPs,  are  entitled  to  ask  what 
on  earth  is  going  on  when  a 


member  of  a supposedly  disci- 
plined team  can  behave  in 
this  way. 

TO  make  such  a protest  is 
not  to  say  that  the  use  — or 
non-use  — of  the  S-word  has 
much  more  than,  emotional 
significance  these  days.  As 
Howells  himself  pointed  out 
in  his  Sunday  Times  article, 
the  word  appears  less  and  less 
frequently  in  the  pages  of 
Labour's  official  publications. 
That  may  be  because  the  new 
regime  fears  that  the  word  is 
a turn-off  among  voters  who 
have  witnessed  the  humiliat- 
ing collapse  of  the  supposedly 
socialist  Soviet  Union.  But  it 
also  reflects  the  undeniable 
fact  that  the  measures  being 
proposed  by  New  Labour  dis- 
play progressively  fewer  of 
the  characteristics  associated 
in  most  people’s  minds  with 
socialism. 

I imaging  that  most  edu- 
cated but  relatively  non-polit- 
ical people  have  an  iD-defined 

He  hated  the  class 
system  and  social 
injustice  which 
sprang  from  it 


idea  of  socialism  as  a system 
in  which  important  parts  of 
the  economy  are  publicly 
owned,  while  substantial  seg- 
ments of  the  rest  are  subject 
to  some  degree  of  government 
regulation.  On  that  definition, 
even  Roy  HattersLey’s  hereti- 
cal plan  to  achieve  greater 
equality  by  way  of  education 
and  taxation  can  barely  be 
said  to  fit  the  popular  inter- 
pretation of  the  word.  As  for 
New  Labour's  attachment  to 
Ashdownish  concepts  like 
stake-holding  and  communi- 
tarianism,  it  doesn't  remotely 
match  up  to  the  average  vot- 
er's Idea  of  real,  red-blooded 
socialism. 

But  that  doesn't  mean  the 
Labour  Party  isn’t  really  a 


socialist  party.  Hugh  Gait- 
skell  was  in  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  he  was  a socialist, 
even  though  he  was  probably 
the  most  ideologically  right- 
wing  leader  the  party  has 
ever  had.  Indeed,  he  won  a 
standing  ovation  at  the  1955 
party  conference  when  he 
abandoned  a prepared  speech 
and  burst  into  an  impas- 
sioned account  of  why  he  was 
a socialist.  Though  he  con- 
ceded that  public  ownership 
had  a part  in  it,  the  centre- 
piece was  his  hatred  of  the 
class  system  and  of  the  social 
injustice  which  sprang  from 
it  “I  am  a socialist  because  1 
want  to  see  fellowship  — or  if 
you  prefer  it,  fraternity." 

It  is  a passage  which  could 
easily  be  repeated  word  for 
word  by  Tony  Blair.  Indeed,  I 
urge  his  speechwriters  to  take 
a look  at  it,  with  a view  to 
smuggling  the  entire  section 
into  the  leader's  set  piece 
speech  in  Blackpool  next 
month.  It  would  certainly  be 
guaranteed  a hearty  cheer  — 
and  once  the  clapping  had 
stopped,  Blair  could  reveal 
where  it  came  from.  Even 
Howells  could  scarcely  avoid 
joining  in  the  laughter. 

So  what  is  a socialist  party? 
The  practical  answer,  I fear, 
is  that  it  is  any  party  which 
publicly  declares  itself  to  be  a 
socialist  party.  But  a crucial 
Mibtenrtwn  to  this  definition  is 
that  the  party  in  question 
must  genuinely  believe  It  is 
socialist,  however  remote  its 
policies  may  be  from  the  pop- 
ular conception  of  that  idea. 
Once  doubt  creeps  in,  and 
there  is  anxiety  lest  the  vot- 
ers are  frightened  by  the  very 
word,  then  it  is  on  the  road  to 
becoming  a Me  Too  Party. 

The  late  Herbert  Morrison, 
who  knew  a thing  or  two 
about  socialism  when  be  ran 
London  between  the  wars, 
had  a similarly  flexible  and 
pragmatic  definition.  “Social- 
ism,’' he  said,  “is  what 
Labour  governments  do.” 
Perhaps  Trim  Howells  could 
settle  for  that 


Peter  Hennessy  suggests  Whitehall  and  Labour  need  to  practise 

All  together  now 


h UST  a few  days  after 

■ toe  last  transfer  of 

■ power  from  a Con- 

■ servative  to  a 
W Labour  government 
arch  1974  the  new  For- 

Secretary,  Jim  Calla- 
had  his  first  meeting 
his  department’s  secret 
and  ears:  Sir  Maurice 
sld.  Chief  of  the  Secret 
igence  Service,  MI6. 
r Maurice,”  Callaghan 
red.  “What  Is  your  ser- 
or?”  "My  job.  Secretary 
ate.  is  to  bring  you  un- 
3 me  news,”  Oldfield 
fd. 

s brief  exchange  encap- 
:ed  perfectly  the 
red,  though  never  easy, 
ctive  roles  of  the  minis- 
id  the  official  since  Brit- 
■ntral  government  began 
rve  towards  the  creation 
sreer-based,  permanent 
oliticallv  neutral,  public 
* nearly  130  years  ago. 
his  special  symbiosis  to 
» and  survive,  certain 
lions  have  to  prevail, 
listers  have  to  be  sum- 
y robust  and  self-confi- 
as  Jim  Callaghan  was  in 
to  be  able  to  take  and 
use  inconvenient  advice 
intelligent,  experienced 
md  women  in  Whitehall 
have  not  been  fully  ab- 


sorbed by  the  emotional  im- 
pulses and  adversarial 
stances  of  Westminster  which 
shape  politicians.  For  their 
part,  civil  servants  must  be 
prepared  to  give  evidence  to 
whoever  is  in  power,  how- 
ever much  it  may  cut  against 
toe  grain  Of  toe  governing 
party’s  manifesto  and  how- 
ever personally  distressing 
the  resultant  ministerial  reac- 
tion might  be. 

Neither  of  these  conditions 
were  universally  or  consis- 
tently met  during  the  1980s 
when  Whitehall  was  largely 
driven  (certainly  from  10 
Downing  Street)  by  a variety 
of  ideologically-fuelled  com- 
mand politics  of  a kind  no- 
body had  experienced  in 
peacetime. 

The  third  condition  is  that, 
for  the  special  symbiosis  of 
transient  ministers  and  per- 
manent civil  servants  to  func- 
tion fUlly.  there  must  be  a 
fairly  regular  alternation  of 
government  made  up  of  par- 
ties not  too  divided  by  ideas 
and  philosophy.  The  polar- 
ised politics  of  the  1980s  failed 
to  fulfil  this  requirement,  too. 

So.  in  the  long  perspective 
of  the  British  way  of  gover- 
nance, the  outcome  and  im- 
mediate aftermath  of  the  next 
election  acquires  a great  and 


perhaps  even  a decisive,  sig- 
nificance. For  if  Labour  loses 
tor  the  fifth  time  in  succes- 
sion, it  is  hard  to  see  an 
alternative  government  tak- 
ing office  in  2002  which  would 
feel  at  ease  with  a Civil  Ser- 
vice accoltured  to  23  years  of 
Conservative  administra- 
tions. The  old  model  might 
survive  in  parts  but  serious 
politicisation  at  toe  top  in  the 
recent  Australian  mould 
would  be  a distinct 
possibility. 

If  Tony  Blair  does  enter  his 
administrative  kingdom  on, 
say,  Friday,  May  2.  1997,  his 
first  actions,  from  the  mo- 
ment he’s  back  from  kissing 
hands  at  toe  palace  (baring 
those  wonderftil  teeth  and  ut- 
tering his  well-rehearsed 
spontaneity  of  toe  together- 
we-can-do-great-things  type  to 
toe  media  outside  No  10)  will 
be  crucial  to  toe  kind  of  Civil 
Service  Britain  will  have  in 
toe  21st  century  and  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  country’s 
last  Labour  government  of 
the  20th  century. 

He  needs  to  think  carefully 
and  fully  this  autumn  (as  do 
his  secretaries-of-state-in- 
waiting)  about  the  priorities, 
the  structures,  the  governing 
style  and  the  personal 
relationships  that  will  give 


the  new  administration  its 
drive  and  flavour.  And,  to 
quite  a large  extent,  there 
needs  to  be  a collective 
shadow  cabinet  view  cm  this 
worked  out  well  before  that 
shining  May  afternoon  when 
Sir  Robin  Butter,  the  Cabinet 
Secretary,  will  shimmer  in  to 
the  Cabinet  Room  to  brief 
Blair  on  the  urgent  business 
that  presses. 

Of  course,  neither  man  will 
start  cold.  Jonathan  Powell 
has  already  been  shuttling, 
Jeeves-style.  from  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition’s  office  to 
the  Cabinet  Secretary's  glori- 
ous set  overlooking  Horse 
Guards  Parade.  Some,  though 
by  no  means  all,  shadow  min- 
isters have  been  on  parallel 
visits  to  chat  to  their  perma- 
nent secretaries-in-waiting, 
as  the  rules  allow. 

But  the  indications  are  that 
much  remains  to  be  done.  If 
you  have  been  out  of  power 
for  so  long,  it  is  understand- 
ably difficult  to  tempt  fete  by- 
assuming  victory  and  to  di- 
vert any  particle  of  time  and 
effort  away  from  engineering 
the  removal  of  the  Conserva- 
tives. Similarly,  the  habits 
and  instincts  of  opposition 
are  deeply  set 

Yet,  from  this  autumn  on 
Labour  shadows  must  live  in 


a condition  of  contrived 
schizophrenia  — part  White- 
hall statesman/ "women;  part 
political  partisan.  The 
shadow  cabinet  too,  would  do 
well  to  move  over  to  a twin- 
track  — electoral/ tactical  and 
goveromental/strateglc  — ap- 
proach to  its  regular 
business. 

For  first-track  activities 
they  require  no  schooling.  At 
the  partisan/ tactical  they 
excel  and  are  almost  on  auto- 
pilot In  the  statesman/strate- 
gic strand  lies  the  problem. 
But  if  they  are  to  be  an 
effective  government  that 
gets  the  best  out  of  the  haff-a- 
million  strong  Civil  Service 
and  the  public  expenditure 
pot  of  £288  billion  they  will 
inherit,  the  Labour  shadows 
must  crack  it 

IF  THEY  do  not,  even  a 
better  managed  status 
quo  will  be  beyond 
them,  let  alone  the 
capacity  to  reshape  the 
state  and  the  constitution  by 
their  proposals  for  devolu- 
tion. freedom  of  information, 
the  incorporation  erf  the  Euro- 
pean Convention  and  other 
human  rights  legislation  (not 
to  mention  possible  electoral 
reform)  — always  assuming 
that  they  stick  to  them. 

A shadow  cabinet  which 
from  its  next  meeting  began 
to  behave  like  a better-class 
real  Cabinet  would  have  the 
incidental  advantage  of  eas- 
ing centrifugal  tendencies  — 
the  personal  politics  of  the 

doldrum  season  just  behind 
us  has  provided  such  depress- 
ing evidence  of  these.  Proper, 
collegiate  sessions,  both  for  a 
dummy  public  expenditure 
exercise  and  for  framing  toe 
first  two  Queen’s  speeches, 
would  concentrate  minds,  de- 
velop habits  of  working,  and 
raise  Labour’s  game  to  a 
point  where  next  May  it  can 
hit  the  private  offices  and  the 
departments  running. 

It  will  be  hard  work.  There 
will  be  a danger  of  leaks.  But 
government  is  for  grown-ups 
not  for  those  addicted  to  the 
adventure  playground  of  op- 
position politics.  And  with 
only  a handful  of  Labour 
front  benchers  possessing 
ministerial  experience  of  any 
kind,  everybody  has  a great 
deal  to  learn. 

What  about  toe  Civil  Ser- 
vice side  of  toe  governing  du- 
opoly over  toe  next  eight 
months?  They  are  itching  for 
a change  for  human  rather 
than  political  reasons.  They 
will  be  desperate,  behind 
their  customary  courtesy  and 
poise,  to  demonstrate  that  toe 
combined  Thatcher  and 
Major  impact  has  not  turned 
Whitehall  into  BluehalL 
The  flawpw  is  not  the  be- 
loved post-Richard  Crossman 
Diaries  stereotype  of  new 
ministers  who  are  as  putty  in 
the  hands  of  seasoned  perma- 
nent secretaries.  The  problem 
could  be  that  senior  officials 
won’t  point  out  the  problems 
and  the  roadblocks  on  a New 
Labour  highway.  An  exces- 
sive pliability,  rather  than 
oleaginous  manipulation, 
may  well  await  incoming 
ministers.  Both  governing 
professions  will  have  to 
rhangp  their  games  in  a cli- 
mate of  mutual  candour  and 
confidence.  Callaghan  and 
Oldfield  must  be  toe  models, 
not  Hacker  and  Appleby. 


Peter  Hennessy  is  Professor  of 
Contemporary  History  at  Queen 
Mary  and  Westfield  College, 
University  of  London.  His 
Muddling  Through:  Power, 

Politics  and  Government  Is 
published  by  Gollencz  next 
week  at  £20.  This  article  Is 
based  on  his  speech,  Blair  and 
the  Mandarins,  to  be  delivered 
to  the  Greater  London  Young 
Fabians  this  evening. 


Spare  the 
living  and  spoil 
the  child 


Ros  Coward 


ONCE  again  we  are  anx- 
ious about  our  chil- 
dren. Stories  of  uncon- 
trollable children  excluded 
from  school  as  young  as  five, 
and  children  challenging 
their  parents  in  court,  have 
stirred  up  panic  about  how 
we  are  raising  them.  These 
worries  about  upbringing  are 
not  just  abstract.  Many  of  us 
with  only  mildly  unruly  off- 
spring feel  part  of  a trend  But 
while  the  traditionalists  bleet 
about  insufficient  discipline, 
it  is  toe  liberal,  anti-smacking 
lobby  wbo  are  quietly  carry- 
ing the  day. 

There  are  few  parents  who 
feel  guilty  about  not  hitting 
their  children  enough.  But 
most  can  be  reduced  to  parox- 
ysms of  self-recrimination 
when  Penelope  Leach  tells  us 
that,  because  we  occasionally 
lose  our  rag.  we  would  al- 
ready be  criminals  under 
Scandinavian  law.  Leach's 
followers  use  the  Nordic  uto- 
pia to  scold  us  for  our  primi- 
tive parenting,  But  what  do 
we  really  know  about  Norwe- 
gian parenting,  other  than  its 
anti-smacking  policy  and  gen- 
erous paternity  leave? 

Norway  had  its  own  panic 
two  years  ago  because  of  what 
looked  like  a Bulger  style  kill- 
ing. A five-year-old  girl  Silje, 
was  found  dead  near  Trond- 
heim. She  had  been  killed  by 
two  boys  the  same  age  as 
herself  who  had  removed 
some  of  her  rtothpg,  ther|  de- 
cided to  be  “mean”  to  her. 
They  beat  her,  kicked  her  un- 
conscious and  left  her  in  the 
snow.  She  froze  to  death.  The 
event  caused  national  horror, 
and  raised  fend  liar  worries 
about  the  corruptions  of  the 
modem  world  like  video  vio- 
lence. But  none  were  rele- 
vant Silje  was  a victim  of  a 
traditional  Norwegian  child- 
hood,  where  children  are  en- 
couraged to  play  in  toe  wilds 
onsupervised. 

Prof  Josteln  Grips rud  of 
Bergen  University,  who  ana- 
lysed media  coverage  of  the 
case,  says  foreigners  regard 
this  as  irresponsibility  but 
“few  Norwegians  would. 
Their  children  are  meant  to 
play  as  much  on  their  own  as 
possible,  climbing  trees  and 
mountains,  using  bikes  and 
skis,  especially  handling  their 
own  conflicts.  It’s  seen  as  nec- 
essary for  the  development  of 
healthy,  strong,  independent, 
courageous,  adults.” 

Norwegians  became  uneasy 
about  the  possible  costs  erf 
such  a childhood.  The  tragedy 
provoked  a national  outpour- 
ing of  gruesome  memories. 
Thousands  recalled  beatings 
or  being  tied  to  trees  and  left, 
sometimes  with  a lighted  bon- 
fire under  them.  It  emerged 


that  Norway  has  the  highest 
rate  of  childhood  accidents  in 
Europe.  But  a concensus  soon 
emerged  that  these  risks  were 
worth  taking.  What  mattered 
was  that  children  should  be 
left  free  in  nature  to  deal  with 
their  own  experiences  and 
conflicts.  Even  the  former 
Norwegian  ombudsman  for 
children  said  "a  childhood 
with  no  broken  bones  is  no 
good  childhood”.  Norwegians 
remain  more  worried  that 
children's  natural  develop- 
ment will  be  ruined  by  new 
trends  to  start  school  at  six 
rather  than  seven. 

Leach  and  Co.  idealise  the 
Volvo  version  of  Scandinavia: 
over-protective.  What  Europe 
could  have  seen  was  toe 
whole  anti-authoritarian  con- 
text of  Norwegian  parenting 
in  which  anti-smacking  legis- 
lation is  only  one  part  This  is 
not  a culture  of  carefully 
monitored  rewards  nor  of 
constrained  children  ferried 
to  stimulating  activities. 
Abuses  of  power  are  out- 
lawed. aggression  is  not. 
There's  an  acknowledgement 
that  children  need  to  learn 
strategies  to  cope  with  natu- 
ral emotions. 

Lacking  the  spaces  of 
Norway,  our  children 
are  forced  back  into  a 
claustrophobic  home.  Every- 
thing conspires  to  keep  them 
there,  from  parental  worries 
about  traffic  and  paedophiles 
to  persistent  public  worries 
about  young  people  who 
“hang  about”.  Even  at  school 
children  are  being  denied  the 
chance  to  interact  freely  with 
their  peers.  The  British  Edu- 
cational Research  Associa- 
tion has  highlighted  a grow- 
ing hostility  to  school 
breaktimes,  fuelled  by  fears 
about  bullying  and  security 
and  by  pressures  for  in- 
creased classroom  time;  chil- 
dren may  thus  be  deprived  of 
“the  subtle  social  skills 
essential  to  later  life*'. 

Denied  access  to  each 
other's  company  in  unstruc- 
tured ways,  many  British 
children  are  banged  up  at 
home  with  family  in  an  emo- 
tional pressure  cooker. 
There’s  no  opportunity  for 
children  to  experience  their 
own  aggression  without  adult 
intervention.  So  the  expres- 
sion of  aggression  and  the 
learning  of  its  acceptable  lim- 
its is  all  focused  on  adult/ 
child  relations.  The  process 
becomes  confused  with  issues 
of  discipline  and  control.  No 
wonder  there  are  so  many 
flashpoints,  when  parents 
break  their  best  resolves  and 
hit  out 

When  the  anti-smacking 
lobby  moralise  about  toe 
harm  done,  they  do  nothing  to 
help  families  with  these  pres- 
sures. They  add  to  them,  by 
increasing  parental  guilt  and 
making  the  panic  worse.  So 
instead  of  sermons  from  St 
Penelope  we  need  to  improve 
our  freedoms  by  improving 
the  quality  of  life,  protecting 
toe  wild  environment  cam- 
paigning to  reduce  traffic, 
and  above  all,  creating  safer 
public  spaces  without  demon- 
ising our  youth. 
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10  OBITUARIES 


Juliet  Prowse 


Have  legs, 


dance 


ULIET  Prowse.  who 
has  died  of  pancreat- 
ic cancer,  aged  61. 
1 was  bom  too  late 
„ and  died  too  early. 
As  a vivacious  dancer  and 
pleasing  singer,  she  might 
have  graced  many  a Holly- 
wood musical  in  the  heyday 
of  the  1940s  and  1950s.  Unfor- 
tunately. when  she  first 
gained  attention  in  Con-Can 
in  I960,  the  genre  was  in 
decline.  Though  Prowse  had 
the  longest  and  most  shapely 
legs  in  showbusiness  since 
Cvd  Charisse.  she  only  got  to 
flash  them  in  a few  films. 

Juliet  Prowse.  who  was 
born  in  Bombay  of  British 
parents  who  moved  to  South 
.Africa,  studied  dancing  in  Jo- 
hannesburg from  an  early 
age.  At  five  feet  eight  inches 
she  was  too  tall  for  classical 
ballet,  but  while  living  in 
London  in  a Bayswater  board- 
ing house  the  19-year-old  got 
to  dance  In  the  chorus  of 
Mother  Goose  at  the  Palla- 
dium. and  was  seen  briefly  as 
a showgirl  in  the  film  Gentle- 
men Marry  Brunettes  (1955).  a 
feeble  farrago,  which  made 
one  understand  why  gentle- 
men prefer  blondes. 

Four  years  later.  Prowse 
was  spotted  dancing  in  a 
Rome  nightclub  by  choreogra- 
pher Hermes  Pan.  who  got 
her  a Twentieth  Century-Fox 
contract.  She  soon  found  her- 
self being  sung  to  by  Frank 
Sinatra  in  Can-Can. 

The  moment  comes,  when 
Sinatra,  having  been  given 
the  brush  off  by  Shirley 
MacLaine.  sings  It's  All  Right 
With  Me  to  a smitten  Prowse. 
But.  as  Cole  Porter’s  lyrics 
have  it  Prowse  has  "the 
wrong  face,  it's  not  her  face". 
In  fact  Prowse 's  elfin  face 
was  the  right  one  for  Frankie 


Tupac  Shakur 


who.  having  just  dumped 
Marilyn  Monroe,  proposed 
marriage  to  her  soon  after 
filming  was  completed.  But 
they  broke  up  because,  ac- 
cording to  publicity  hand- 
outs. Prowse  wanted  to  con- 
centrate on  her  career. 

Actually,  she  admitted:  “I 
was  as  much  flattered  as  I 
was  in  love.  He  was  a complex 
person,  and  after  a few  drinks 
he  could  he  very  difficult.” 

Though  Can-Can  was  a top- 
heavy,  gaudy  musical, 
Prowse  created  an  impression 
in  the  Adam  and  Eve  ballet, 
choreographed  by  Pan.  and 
she  was  at  the  centre  of  the 
riotous  dance  finale,  which  so 
shocked  Nikita  Khrushchev 
when  he  visited  the  set. 
According  to  the  Soviet 
leader,  her  dancing  was  "las- 
civious, disgusting  and  im- 
moral''. but  he  shook  her 
hand  just  the  same. 

Immediately  following  Can- 
Can.  Prowse  was  given  the  fe- 
male lead  in  GI  Blues  (i960), 
Elvis  Presley's  first  film  on 
returning  from  military  ser- 
vice. In  a rehash  of  a couple  of 
earlier  Paramount  pictures, 
notably  The  Fleet 's  In,  Prowse 
played  a hard-to-get  cabaret 
singer,  the  object  of  a $300  bet 
by  Elvis,  with  his  army  bud- 
dies that  he'll  spend  the  night 
with  her.  Needless  to  say,  he 
wins,  after  both  she  and  he 
have  rendered  several  songs. 

During  shooting,  she  had  a 
short  and  intense  fling  with 
Elvis,  much  to  Sinatra's  dis- 
gust "Elvis  and  1 had  an  af- 
fair.” she  confessed,  “We  had 
a sexual  attraction  like  two 
healthy  young  people,  but  he 
was  already  a victim  of  his 
fans.  We  always  met  in  his 
room  and  never  went  out” 

Although  more  than  one 
critic  considered  her  "sensa- 


The  reality  of 
gangsta  rap 


THE  CAREER  of  rapper 
Tupac  Shakur.  who 
has  died  from  gunshot 
wounds  aged  25.  was 
built  on  controversy.  Al- 
though he  sold  millions  of  re- 
cords in  the  United  States,  in 
this  country  he  will  be  better 
remembered  for  his  violent 
life  and  many  run-ins  with  the 
police.  Next  to  Snoop  Doggy 
Dog,  Shakur  was  the  most  no- 
torious of  the  gangsta  rappers 
whose  lives  seem  to  reflect 
their  lyrics.  The  fatal  drive- by 
shooting  was  the  second  gun 
attack  he  had  suffered  in  three 
years. 

As  a teenager,  Shakur  was  a 
member  of  the  Oakland.  Cali- 
fornia-based collective.  Digital 
Underground,  whose  1989 
album.  Sex  Packets,  had  an 
enormous,  if  largely  unrecog- 
nised. influence  on  the 
development  of  rap.  Ironi- 
cally. Digital  Underground 
had  pronounced  themselves 
"fed  up"  of  the  emergent  gang- 
sta  rap  of  bands  like  Niggaz 
With  Attitude.  Instead,  they 
opted  for  intricate.  lyrical 
flights  of  fancy  which  sati- 
rised gang  and  drug-dealing 
culture,  set  to  slow  beats 
drawn  from  the  1970s  P-fiink 
of  George  Clinton.  This  was 
the  sound  which  spread  out 
from  California  and  engulfed 
hip-hop  in  the  early  1990s.  and 
Shakur  could  plausibly  claim 
to  have  been  there  at  its 
inception. 

G-fUnk.  as  it  became  known, 
swiftly  returned  to  the  theme 
of  gangsterism,  the  lyrics  be- 
coming more  extravagantly 
and  outlandishly  violent  Sha- 
kur joined  the  roster  of  Death 
Row.  the  definitive  G-funk  re- 
cord label.  Under  the  name  of 
2Pac.  and  as  a part  of  Thug 


Life,  he  made  a stream  of  re- 
cords setting  vicious  tales  of 
ghetto  life  to  incongruously 
mellow  music,  culminating  in 
last  year's  sprawling,  hugely 
successful  All  Eyez  On  Me. 

Shakur  was  bom  in  New 
York  City.  His  mother  was  a 
member  of  the  Black  Panthers 
and  was  in  jail  on  a bombing 
charge  while  pregnant  with 
him:  she  was  acquitted.  He 
spent  his  childhood  in  the 
Bronx,  moving  to  Baltimore 
where  he  studied  acting  at  the 
High  School  for  the  Perform- 
ing Arts.  He  wrote  his  first  rap 
after  a friend  was  killed  while 
playing  with  guns,  began  per- 
forming and  dropped  out  of 
high  school.  When  he  moved 
to  northern  California  he  au- 
ditioned for  Digital  Under- 
ground but  was  initially  hired 
as  one  of  their  roadcrew. 

Gangsta  rap  has  had  a pro- 
found effect  on  American  life, 
helping  to  place  race  at  the 
forefront  of  the  political 
agenda,  leading  to  unlikely  al- 
liances between,  on  the  one 
hand,  rightwing  traditional- 
ists. black  groups  who  ob- 
jected to  its  "negative  stereo- 
types" and  feminists  who 
despised  its  cartoon  misog- 
yny; and  on  the  other,  anti- 
censorship liberals  who  de- 
fended rappers’  right  to  say 
things  they  might  find  repul- 
sive. When  Shakur' s 1991 
album.  SPacalypse  Now,  was 
cited  in  court  as  influencing  a 
teenager  to  kill  a Texas  state 
trooper,  the  then  Vice  Presi- 
dent Dan  Quayle  demanded  it 
be  banned.  The  court,  how- 
ever, declared  the  evidence 
inadmissible. 

Even  2Pac’s  film  career  was 
dogged  by  controversy.  After  a 
role  to  Ernest  Dickerson's 


tional"  in  GI  Blues,  only  two 
further  musicals  came  her 
way.  both  in  1961:  The  Right 
Approach,  supporting  Fran- 
kie Vaughan,  and  The  Second 
Time  Around,  in  which  she 
was  fourth-billed  as  a dance- 
hall  girl  in  the  Arizona  of  1912 
— neither  of  which  did  much 
for  iter  career  or  for  the  film 
musical. 

Because  of  her  South  Afri- 
can upbringing,  she  was 
given  the  role  of  the  daughter 
of  a Boer  leader  in  The  Fierc- 
est Heart  <1961).  helping  to 
fight  Zulu  warriors  In  Natal 
in  1837.  It  was  not  much  or  a 
part,  but  she  was  the  only  one 
of  the  cast  to  deliver  an  au- 
thentic Afrikaans  accent, 
though  it  was  toned  down  for 
American  audiences.  In  1965. 
Prowse  returned  to  apartheid- 
ridden  South  Africa  to  star  in 
Dingaka,  a dated  and  naive 
drama  about  tribal  conflicts. 

The  rest  of  her  films  could 
be  categorised  as  schlock.  It 
was  through  her  annual  Las 
Vegas  shows  that  Prowse  was 
most  visible  in  the  1960s  and 
1970s.  In  1979,  she  brought  her 
show  to  the  Palladium,  a 
high-kicking  extravaganza  in 
which  she  changed  costumes 
sly  times  and,  at  the  age  of  46. 
was  vigorously  thrown 
around  by  a chorus  of  male 
dancers. 

Previously,  her  celebrated 
legs,  said  to  be  insured  by 
Lloyds  for  a million  dollars, 
had  been  used  to  good  effect 
in  Sweet  Charity  in  London  In 
1967.  Although  she  did  not 
have  the  drawing  power  of 
Ginger  Rogers,  from  whom 
she  took  over  in  Mame  at 
Drury  Lane  in  1969,  she  was 
able  to  bring  Car  more  energy 
to  the  title  role. 

Her  next  appearance  in 
London  was  in  the  two- 


film  Juice,  he  played  the  male 
lead  opposite  Janet  Jackson  in 
Poetic  Justice.  He  claimed  that 
Janet  Jackson's  representa- 
tives demanded  he  undergo  an 
Aids  test  before  kissing  her.  It 
was  strenuously  denied. 

In  1994,  while  on  trial  for  so- 
domising  a woman  in  a Man- 
hattan hotel  suite.  Shakur  was 
arrested  on  weapons  charges, 
then  seriously  wounded  in 
what  many  thought  was  a 
murder  attempt  staged  as  a 
robbery.  Rumours,  rarely 
printed,  began  to  escalate  of 
an  East  Coast/West  Coast  feud 
between  the  2Pac  camp  and 
New  York  rap  producer  Shaun 
"Puffy ' Combs. 

Shakur  was  convicted  on 
the  sex  charge  and  sentenced 
to  18  months  to  four  and  a half 
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The  million-doll ar  legs . . . Juliet  Prowse  performing  on  a BBC  variety  show 


handed  musical,  I Do.  1 Do  in 
which  she  showed  more 
pzazz  than  Rock  Hudson. 

Juliet  Prowse’s  broad, 
toothy  smile  and  chirpy  per- 
sonality hid  some  of  her  per- 
sonal problems.  In  1969,  she 
married  choreographer  Ed- 
die James,  a marriage  which 


years  a day  after  the  shooting. 
While  in  prison,  he  marrried 
his  longterm  girlfriend,  Kei- 
sha  Morris;  the  marriage  was 
later  annulled.  In  October 
1995.  he  was  released  pending 
appeal,  having  served  eight 
months,  after  his  record  com- 
pany had  put  up  SI  .4  million 
in  bail.  Me  Against  The  World, 
released  later  that  year,  sold 
two  million  copies.  He  also 
began  recording  songs  Tor  All 
Eyez  On  Me.  which  has  now 
sold  five  million  copies. 

Shakur  is  survived  by  his 
mother. 


lasted  six  months,  and  then 
she  married  (and  Later  div- 
orced) TV  actor  John 
McCook,  with  whom  she  had 
a son.  In  1989.  she  was  badly 
mauled  by  a leopard  during 
rehearsals  for  the  CBS-TV 
special  Circus  of  the  Stars:  in 
1994,  she  was  struck  down  by 


the  disease  against  which  she 
struggled  so  bravely  for  so 
long. 


Ronald  Bergan 


Juliet  Prowse.  actress-dancer, 
born  September  25.  1934:  died 
September  14,  1396 


David  Bemun 


Tupac  Shakur.  rapper,  born  June 
16.  1971;  died  September  13. 
1996 


Notorious  rapper  with  lyrical  touches  . . . Tupac  Shakur 


Wing  Commander  Clive  Beadon 


Flights  of 
heroism 


CLIVE  BEADON,  who 
has  died  aged  77.  was 
a war  hero  and  a 
dowser.  He  was  also 
the  Ros'al  Air  Force  pilot  who 
played  a small  but  significant 
role  in  the  tragedy  and 
comedy  of  the  British  Em- 
pire's slow  collapse  in  Central 
Africa. 

In  November  1953,  Ugan- 
da's governor.  Sir  Andrew  Co- 
hen, resolved  to  exile  King 
Freddie.  Kabaka  of  Buganda. 
who  had  been  campaigning 
for  a separate  independence 
for  his  kingdom.  It  was  Wing 
Commander  Beadon  who  pi- 
loted the  RAF  transport  plane 
which  bundled  the  protesting 
monarch  into  London  exile. 

Beadon  was  a child  of  em- 
pire, the  son  of  a colonel  in  a 
Gurkha  regiment  born  near 
Poona  and  educated  at  Wind- 
sor's Imperial  Staff  College. 
After  RAF  college  at  Cran- 
weU,  he  joined  101  squadron 
flying  Blenheim  medium 
bombers  in  1939.  With  war  he 
transferred  to  Coastal  Com- 
mand's 502  squadron. 

With  Japan's  entry  into  the 
conflict  in  1941,  Beadon  was 
transferred  to  the  Far  East 
where  he  flew  twin-engined 
Wellingtons.  Then,  in  1944,  he 
was  detailed  to  take  part  in  a 
raid  on  the  Bangkok-  Chieng- 
mai  railway  in  Thailand.  By 
then  he  was  piloting  a Libera- 
tor bomber.  These  were  big, 
lumbering  American  four-en- 
gined aircraft  which  had  the 
range  to  enable  the  RAF  to 
strike  deep  into  Japan's  occu- 
pied territories  in  Burma  and 
south-east  Asia. 

The  Liberator  was  a tough 
machine.  For  Beadon.  that 
day.  it  needed  to  be.  The  plane 
was  savaged  by  Japanese 


anti-aircraft  guns,  its  tail-gun- 
ner was  killed  and  the  air- 
craft itself,  more  than  1,000 
miles  from  its  base,  caught 
fire.  Yet  Beadon  succeeded  in 
bringing  the  bomber  back  to 
India.  For  this  feat,  in  1945  he 
was  awarded  the  Distin- 
guished Flying  Cross. 

Beadon  remained  in  the 
service  after  the  war,  but 
following  the  episode  with  the 
Kabaka  his  career  took  a less 
strenuous  turn.  He  served  as 
British  air  attache  in  Venezu- 
ela from  1954  to  1957  and  in 
the  early  1960s  worked  at  the 
Ministry  of  Defence.  He  also 
devised  an  escape  kit  and  a 
jungle  suit  for  airmen. 

In  1966  he  left  the  RAF.  It 
was  then  that  his  skills  as  a 
dowser  — locating  oil  and 
water  — emerged.  Earlier  this 
year  he  claimed  on  television 
to  have  located  between  50 
and  75  million  gallons  of  oil, 
somewhat  inconveniently  lo- 
cated in  Windsor  Great  Park. 
He  was  vice-president  of  the 
British  Society  of  Dowsers. 

When  Beadon  had  arrived 
in  London  with  the  Kabaka, 
the  pilot  bowed  — and  apolo- 
gised. The  monarch's  subse- 
quent career  was  ill-starred. 
Back  in  Uganda  in  the  mid- 
1950s.  he  was  again  exiled 
from  independent  Uganda  in 
1966.  He  died  a penniless  alco- 
holic in  Bermondsey  in  1968. 

Clive  Beadon  married  Vicki 
Oliver  in  1947.  After  after  her 
death  in  1964  he  married  Jane 
Whigham,  who.  with  his  step- 
son John,  survive  him. 


Nigel  Fountain 


Wing  Commander  Clive  Beadon 
DFC,  airman,  born  April  IS. 
1919;  died  September  14,  1996 


The  Guardian  Monday  September  ifi  ioog 

General  Ernesto  Geisel 


extreme 


SLOWLY  the  grim- 
faced.  Latin,  American 
military  dictators  of 
the  1960s  and  1970s  are 
beginning  to  die  off,  their 
deaths  a reminder  of  a bleak 
and  now  distant  era  of  repres- 
sion and  brutality.  General 
Ernesto  Geisel,  who  has  died 
aged  89.  was  just  one  in  a long 
line  of  rulers  in  the  institu- 
tionalised military  dictator- 
ship of  Brazil  that  provided  a 
model  for  much  of  the  rest  of 
Latin  America.  But  his  four- 
year  term,  from  1974,  was 
marked  by  a turn  away  from 
the  state  terrorism  that  had 
characterised  the  rule  of  his 
immediate  predecessors,  and 
by  moves  towards  lncorporat 
mg  a wider  section  of  society 
into  a future  democracy. 

Terrified  by  the  impact  on 
Latin  America  of  the  Cuban 
Revolution  of  1959.  the  United 
States  (under  President  Ken- 
nedy) first  encouraged  reform 
in  fiie  continent  (even  sanc- 
tioning the  assassination  of 
the  Dominican  dictator  Gen- 
eral Trujillo).  Then,  deciding 
that  this  strategy  was  too 
risky,  it  fell  back  on  the  well- 
tried  formula  of  military  rule 
that  was  to  destroy  reformists 
and  revolutionaries  alike. 
Brazil  led  the  way  in  1964 
with  an  American-backed 
military  coup  that  created  a 
regime  that  was  to  last  for 
nearly  a quarter  of  a century. 
Terror,  torture.  Imprison- 
ment, and  exile  was  the  fate  of 
those  who  opposed  it 
Ernesto  Geisel  was  a key 
player  in  that  regime  from 
the  start.  In  1964  he  ran  the 
Military  Household  of  the 
first  dictator.  Humberto  Cas- 
te llo  Branco,  and  became  an 
indispensable  figure  in  the 
subsequent  governments  of 
Arthur  da  Costa  e Silva  and 
Emilio  Garrastazii  Medici. 

Geisel,  the  son  of  a Lu- 
theran teacher,  rami!  from  a 
family  of  German  immigrants 
that  had  arrived  in  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul  at  the  turn  of 
the  century.  As  in  many  Latin 
American  countries,  close- 
knit  family  connections  have 
always  been  a help  in  politics. 
Geisel's  brother.  Orlando, 
also  a general,  became  Bra- 
zil's war  minister,  giving  Gei- 
sel an  indispensable  insight 
into  the  plotting  and  intrigue 
of  the  Brazilian  armed  forces. 

On  a political  spectrum  that 
was  already  skewed  to  the  ex- 
treme right  Geisel  emerged 
as  a relatively  liberal  figure. 
As  a senior  officer,  he  had  ac- 
tually opposed  the  first  at- 
tempts made  by  military  plot- 
ters to  overthrow  the  civilian 
regime  of  Joao  Gouiart  in 
1962.  He  was  clearly  unhappy 
about  the  repression  that 
characterised  Brazil  after 
1964,  and  during  his  presi- 
dency in  the  1970s  the  country 
made  its  first  faltering  steps 
towards  an  eventual  demo- 
cratic opening. 

Like  all  the  military  dicta- 
tors of  his  era,  before  the 
Chileans  broke  the  mould, 
Geisel  was  a firm  advocate  of 
the  mixed  economy.  He  was 
popular  with  foreign  firms 
and  banks,  but  the  Brazilian 
generals  loved  the  old  state 
industries,  running  the  steel- 
works, the  roads  and  their 


railways  as  though 
their  private  regiment^  <5f 
sel  himself  had  been  teadX 
Petrobras,  the  pawerGStf&t  - 
oil  company,  moderrdsinglt 
according  to  the  stanaai£5 
the  time,  and  forcing  frte 
play  a role  on  the  - inte&i.  * 
tional  stage.  - 

His  policy  of  disterBSo^&. 
decompression,  gradually. fiffe 
ing  the  lid  off  the  cauldron  rg 
political  opposition,  wag' feet 
vously  watched  both  at- Han* " 
and  abroad.  Geisel  repealed 
the  infamous  Institutional 
Act  No  5,  a legal  regime  akin 
to  martial  law  under  which 
the  successive  military  gov- 
ernments had  conducted  their 
business,  replacing  it  nm 
legislation  that  was  alto- 
gether less  draconian.  Be  also 
appointed  a number  of  dvfl. 
ians  to  his  governmoit,  men. 
who  had  once  been  associated 

with  ex-president  Gouiart, 

and  he  made  strenuous  efforts 
to  gain  foreign  approval. 

Success  crowned  Geisel's 
efforts  when  he  was  invited  to 
pay  a state  visit  to  this 
country  in  1976  by  the  Labour 
government  Like  President 
Ceausescu  of  Romania,  Geisel 
had  to  be  put  up  at  Bucking- 
ham Palace  in  order  to  avoid 
hostile  demonstrations.  Ear- 
lier, the  national  executive  of 
the  Labour  Party  had  voted 
15-0  to  demand  that  the  visit 
be  cancelled,  a request  that 
Prime  Minister  Harold  Wil- 
son had  no  trouble  in  ignor- 
ing. Britain's  armaments  in- 
dustries were  well 
entrenched  in  the  Brazilian 
market,  selling  frigates,  sub- 
marines and  missiles,  and  the 
Brazilian  president,  per- 
ceived as  a reforming  dicta- 
tor, was  thrice  welcome.  The 
Foreign  Office  and  Britain's 
business  community  was  de- 


Brazilian  dictator . . . Geisel 

lighted  with  the  visit,  and 
even  the  austere  figure  of  the 
editor  of  the  Guardian  graced 
the  Palace  banquet 
Twenty  years  on,  many 
Brazilians  have  been  pre- 
pared to  fbrget  or  forgive. 
Brazil's  current  president, 
Fernando  Henrique  Cardoso, 
a sociologist  forced  into  exile 
during  the  years  of  military 
rule,  paid  a visit  to  Geisel 
recently,  noting  on  the  news 
of  his  death  that  his  period  as 
president  had  been  “marked 
by  his  efforts  to  end  repres- 
sion". 


Richard  Gott 


Birthdays 


Russ  Abbott  comedian,  49; 
Lauren  Bacall,  actress,  72; 
Charlie  Byrd,  jazz  guitarist, 
71;  Tommy  Car  berry,  jockey, 
55:  George  Chakiris,  actor 
and  dancer.  63;  Prof  Ken 
Coates.  Labour  MEP,  66; 
Dennis  Conner,  yachtsman, 
54;  Peter  Falk,  actor.  69; 
Anne  Francis,  actress,  64; 
Loyd  Grossman,  broad- 
caster. 46;  Charles  Hanghey. 
former  Irish  prime  minister, 
71;  B B King,  blues  guitarist 
singer,  70;  Lee  Kuan  Yew, 
former  prime  ministar  of  Sin- 
gapore, 74;  Jndith  Miller, 
publisher.  45;  Stephanie 
Middleton,  artist,  glass 
sculptor.  28;  Sadako  Ogata, 


Ernesto  Geisel,  politician,  bom 
August  3,  1907;  died  September 
12,1996 


UN  High  Commissioner  fir 
Refugees,  69;  Janie  Paige,  ac- 
tress, 74;  Baroness  Pike,  for- 
mer MP,  78;  Dame  Shelia 
Quinn,  president.  Standing 
Committee  of  Nurses  of  EEC, 
76;  Steve  Shirley,  computer 
pioneer,  founder  director,  ST 
Group,  63;  Neville  Southall, 
goalkeeper,  38;  Peter  Town- 
send, golfer,  50.  David  Wit 
shire.  Conservative  MP,  53. 


Death  Notice 


MOORE.  Oaoar.  On  September  12. 
peacefully.  attar  a tong  Illness  brswjy 
bom.  Private  cremation.  A memorial  " 
celebration  of  nls  lile  and  «ork  to  bo 
announced  al  a law  dale.  Famttjr  Ho**™ 
only  please.  Donations  in  lieu  lor  me 
"Binder Ip  Ward  Fund"  may  6"  a®**1  *a’ 
J H Kenyons.  83  Westbaume  Grow. 
London  W2  4Ut_ 


Therapy  spot 

ACTING  out:  Expressing 
strong  feelings  through 
strange  behaviour,  instead  of 
communicating  them  through 
speech. 

Behavioural  disorders:  An 
acceptable  excuse/ label  for 
any  kind  of  unseemly 
behaviour. 

Co-dependent:  The  notion 
that  someone  can  "save" 
someone  else  by  loving  them. 
Self-actualisation:  Realising 
and  expressing  your  full  po- 
tential as  a human  being,  usu- 
ally via  therapy. 

Being  pro-active:  grasping 
the  nettle,  doing  something 
positive  rather  titan  waiting 

for  things  to  happen  to  you. 


Passive-aggressive:  Control- 
ling others  and  displaying 
anger  in  a covert  manner. 

To  internalise:  To  take  in 
(and  stew  about)  negative 
issues  (often  beliefs/beba- 
vlours  you  learned  from  your 
parents). 

Dysfunctional:  Bad/un- 
healthy: as  in  dysfunctional 
family. 

The  inner  child:  That  1 ittle 
person  inside  all  of  us  who 
needs  tender  loving  care  (and 
who  can  be  blamed  for  feelings 
of  vulnera  bility). 
Unconditional  love:  Love 
that  has  no  conditions;  usu- 
ally demanded  by  the  above. 
Issues:  Non-judge  mental 
term  for  problems/ 
obsessions. 

Cosmopolitan  offers  us  their 
guide  to  getting  to  grips  with 
shrink  speak,  eery  important 
in  these  days  of  the  confessing 
stars  on  the  couch. 

Turned  on 

VILLAGERS  in  Yorkshire 
were  woken  by  a burst  of 
music  from  their  church 
steeple  earlier  this  summer. 
No  choirs  of  angels  these:  it 
was  2am.  and  St  John  the 


Evangelist,  Golcar.  was 
relaying  the  rhythmic  beat  of 
Radio  1.  Had  the  church  been 
commandeered  for  a rave? 
Fearing  the  worst  the  police 
were  called,  and  the  vicar  was 
summoned  from  his  bed.  The 
answer  lay  in  heavenly  mes: 
sengers  that  had  somehow 
taken  a wrong  turning:  the 
steeple  lightening  conductor, 
acting  as  an  aerial,  had 
picked  up  signals  intended 
for  nearby  transmitter  masts. 
Meanwhile,  in  the  church  be- 
low, the  record  player,  used 
for  recordings  of  church  bells 
had  been  left  an  after  a wed- 
ding. and  was  triumphantly 
broadcasting  Radio  l's  best 
into  the  night  through  the 
steeple  speakers. 

News  ofparishoners  tuning  in 
reported  in  the  Church  Times. 

Home  help 

“PUT  ON  an  apron"  advises 
home  and  lifestyle  expert 
Martha  Stewart  “Then  orga- 
nise the  scene,  putting  like 
th  ings  together.  Take  a rubber 
sponge  and  scrape  the  dishes, 
carefully  if  you  are  using  your 
nicest  china.  At  this  point.  1 
always  rinse  the  dishes  in  hot 


water.  Then  stack  according 
to  the  dish.  Then  rinse  the 
silverware  and  put  it  in  a tub 
of  soapy  water  in  the  sink.  AU 
glasses  should  be  ri  nsed  and 
lined  up  upon  the  counter  or 
on  a tray  somewhere  out  of 
your  way.  Then  you  must  de- 
termine what  can  go  in  the 
dishwasher  and  what  can't. 
This  is  somewhat  of  a mystery 
to  a lot  of  people.  I never  put 
knives,  wood,  plastic,  or 
things  with  pearl  handles  in 
the  dishwasher.  Ever.  These 
things  never  go  in  the  dish- 
washer. You  don’t  put  fine 
crystal  in  the  dishwasher, 
either. 

Stacking  the  dishwasher  is 
also  an  art  form  that  eludes  a 
lot  of  us  for  our  entire  lives,'' 
says  Stewart  “Just  open  it  up 
and  look  at  it.  Before  you  do 
anything,  figure  out  where  the 
dinner  plates  go  and  where  the 
glasses  go.  Some  of  the  upper 
racks  move  to  accommodate 
longer  stems.  Then  you  wash 
the  delicate  stuff.  Par  this,  you 
line  everyth  ing  but  the  drain 
of  the  sink  with  terry-cloth 
towels.  While  you  are  washing 
the  dishes,  if  you  drop  one  or 
hit  it  on  the  sink,  it  won  t 
break.  You  have  a tub  filled 


with  soapy  water  for  your 
sponge,  and  you  rinse  under 
running  water.  AD.  of  this  stuff 
your  wife  can  put  away  the 
next  day,  because  she  knows 
where  it  goes  and  you  don’t 
You  must  also  put  on  really 
good  music.  And  pour  yourself 
a good  glass  of  wine.  A sau- 
teme,  maybe  a chateau 
d’Yquem.  1983.  And  it's  nice  if 
your  wife  sits  there  and  talks 
to  you.  It's  a good  time  to  hash 
over  the  party.  For  me,  that  is 
sometimes  the  nicest  part  of  a 
party . if  I had  a good  time." 
Washing  advice  in  American 
Esquire,  the  "magazine for 
men  ".  This  description  would 
put  any  man  off  ever  doing  the 
washing  up,  probably  the  secret 
plan,  conspiracy  theories  and  all 
that. 

Toilet  teachers 

THERE  is  a large  picture  of  a 
blonde  woman  with  a pointy 
nose,  walking  along  smoking  a 
cigarette  and  wearing  a big 
quilted  anorak.  Underneath 
appears  the  slogan:  "PUFPA 
jackets  are  sexy!  Soft  and 

squeezy  Like  a lady!" . . . For 
the  most  part,  however  aca- 
demics are  competitive  people 


and  don’t  want  to  waste  their 
time  on  gentle  stuff  such  as 
this.  They  want  to  be  one  upon 
the  opposition.  Hence  the  de- 
bate on  the  Irish  Question, 
which  begins  with  the  bold  sta- 
tement." IRA  are  right  to 
fight".  Someone  else  has 
crossed  out  “to  fight”  and  in- 
serted in  its  place  “load  of 
shit”.  This  in  its  turn  has  pro- 
voked the  pugnacious  res- 
ponse: "I  bet  you  think  you’re 
really  hard.  Weft,  come  to 


Dishing  the  dirt . . . Esquire 


south-east  London , you  sad 
pair  of  cunts,  and  I’ll  kick  your 
fucking  heads  in." 

The  spirit  of  nationalism 
isn’t  restricted  to  Ireland, 
either.  One  comment  runs:  *7 
travelled  all  of  Europe.  Many 
English  are  kind  — I love 
them.  But  fucking  Germany 
fucking  country,  Germany  is 
damned  people,  extreamly 
(sic)  unkind,  serious  face,  ex- 
traordinarily tall.  Sucker  Ger- 
many — kiss  my  ass!"  Some- 
body else  has  written  the  word 
"stupid”  by  the  side  of  this;  but 
if  he  hoped  by  that  succinct 
commentary  to  put  an  end  to 
the  question,  he  must  have 
been  disappointed.  A network 
of  comments  radiates  out,  both 
defending  and  attacking  the 
Germans,  and  widening  to  in- 
clude attacks  on  the  Dutch,  the 
French  and  the  Americans. 

What  is  depressing  is  not 
merely  the  illiberalism  but  the 
illiteracy  (one  piece  of  unor- 
thodox orthography  has 
drawn  forth  the  stinging 
rebuke,  “Learn  to  spell,  you 
ignorant  kunt!").  It  seems  in- 
concievahle  that  readers  in  the 
British  library  could  be  res- 
ponsible for  this  stuff:  yet  no- 
body else  uses  these  toilets. 


Upstairs  is  the  world  of  the 
rational  ego.  To  descend  to  the 

murky  basement  of  the  toilets 
is  to  descend  to  the  world  ofthe 

id:  a world  of  pre-literate  urges 

and  obsessions.  Upstairs,  moi 
tap  carefully  considering  pen- 
sees  into  their  laptops;  down- 
stairs. they  take  out  their  hall- 
points  and:  “Give  me  the  warm 

XXXX  ofa  young  XXXX  to  use 

as  a XXXX."  (Those  are  not  my 
my  deletions — some  sensitive 
soul  has  taken  it  upon  himself 

to  act  as  a censor.)  Maybe  the 
strain  of  thinking  al  an  ele- 
vated level  for  long  periods  de- 
mands some  release.  Maybe 
men  have  to  descend  to  earth  . 

—or  beneath  it— after  a spell 
in  the  empyrean  realms  of 
thought 

Brandon  Robshaw  puzzles  on 
the  question  of  fust  who  is  res- 
ponsible forthe  graffiti  in  the 
British  Library  lavatories  in  the 

New  Statesman. 

Jackdaw  wants  jewels.  E-mail 

JackdauwiiguardiarLca.uk; fax 

0171-713 4366;  Jackdaw.  The 
Guardian.  ll$Farringdon 
Road.  London  EClR  3ER. 


Emily  Sheffield 


The  Guardian  Monday  September  16 1996 
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Lost  legacy  of  youth’s  right  to  work 


Larry  Elliott 


THE  one  thing  that 
can  be  said  about 
the  approach  to 
youth  unemploy- 
ment over  the  past 
two  decades  is  that  it  has 
been  consistent  The  Govern- 
ment has  tried  the  stick,  fol- 
lowed up  with  a bit  more 
stick  and,  when  that  has 
failed,  decided  to  try  just  a lit- 
tle more  stick. 

Little  wonder,  then,  that 
young  people  are  utterly  dis- 
affected by  politics.  A recent 
TUG  survey  found  that  only 
two  out  five  were  certain  of 
voting,  and  69  per  cent 
thought  politicians  had  no 
conception  of  what  working 
life  was  really  like.  And  that 
was  just  those  in  work. 

Young  people  have  every 
reason  to  be  fed  up.  They  en- 
dure rates  of  unemployment 
that  are  double  the  national 
average,  suffer  from  the  worst 
sort  of  pay  exploitation  and 
are  treated  like  cannon  fodder 
on  training  schemes.  What's 
more,  they  object  to  the  idea 
that  they  are  the  problem. 
They  think  politicians  are  the 
problem — and  they  are  right. 

Look  at  the  bald  facts.  We 
have  young  people  who  are 
better  qualified  than  ever  be- 
fore, we  have  young  people 
who  have  more  spent  on  their 
training  than  ever  before,  and 
we  have  young  people  who 
are  hounded  by  the  benefit 
system  as  never  before. 

What's  more,  the  usual  me- 
lange of  deregulate ry  mea- 
sures in  the  1980s  removed 
young  people's  rights  and  cut 
relative  wages  so  that  they 
could  “price  themselves  into 
the  labour  market”.  Yet 
around  one  third  of  the  UK’s 
jobless  are  under  25,  the  num- 
ber of  16-year-olds  going  into 


a full-time  job  has  fallen  from 
29  per  cent  to  8 per  cent  in  a 
decade,  and  only  2 per  cent  of 
young  people  believe  they 
will  find  employment  without 
difficulty. 

Quite  obviously,  there  is  a 
mismatch  between  demand 
and  supply.  But  rather  than 
face  the  blindingly  obvious  — 
expand  demand  to  create 
more  jobs  for  young  people  — 
the  Government's  obeisance 
to  supply-side  measures  has 
led  it  down  one  blind  alley 
after  another. 

Supply-side  measures  have 
their  place.  Firms  may  be 
more  willing  to  expand  if 
there  is  a ready  pool  of  skilled 
workers  available.  But  even  a 
die-hard  government  sup- 
porter would  be  hard  pressed 
to  argue  that  the  explosion  in 
the  training  budget  since  1979 
was  a carefully-crafted  res- 
ponse to  the  challenges  of  the 
modern  labour  market  It  was 
a way  of  getting  young  people 


education  and  training  serve 
only  as  waiting  rooms,  not 
launching  pads.  The  demand 
both  for  skilled  labour  and 
the  supply  of  skilled  Labour 
must  be  part  of  the  interven- 
tion equation."  Quite. 

Ail  the  main  parties  swear 
blind  that  they  have  the  bal- 
ance right,  but  if  the  behav 
lour  of  consumers  in  the  mar' 
ket  place  is  anything  to  go  by. 
they  are  not  fooling  anybody. 

Parents  — particularly 
those  who  have  been  well- 
educated  — are  utterly  neu- 
rotic about  the  scholastic 
achievement  of  their  off- 
spring, because  they  perceive 
a shortage  of  jobs  and  a situa- 
tion in  which  only  the  fittest 
will  survive. 

Neither  they  nor  their  off- 
spring see  the  promised  land 
ahead.  They  see  a govern- 
ment which  has  merely  rat- 
cheted up  the  qualifications 
needed  for  any  job,  expanded 
higher  education  so  that  the 


Young  people  object  to  the  idea 
that  they  are  the  problem.  They 
think  that  politicians  are  the 
problem  — and  they  are  right 


off  the  unemployment  regis- 
ter at  a time  when  two  of  the 
main  sources  of  jobs  for  the 
under-25s  — manufacturing 
and  the  public  sector  — were 
being  ruthlessly  squeezed. 
The  Government  only  got  in- 
volved in  training  in  the  late 
seventies,  as  the  deflationary 
policies  first  of  Jim  Callaghan 
and  then  of  Mrs  Thatcher 
started  to  have  an  impact 

But  since  it  was  deflation 
that  caused  the  problem  in 
the  first  place,  it  should  be 
self-evident  that  reflation  is  a 
necessary  — indeed  vital  — 
part  of  the  solution. 

As  one  commentator  put  it 
"Policy-makers  are  apt  to  as- 
sume that  youth  unemploy- 
ment can  be  reduced  by  im- 
proving education  and 
training.  However,  unless  the 
demand  for  skilled  workers 
increases  simultaneously. 


dread  joblessness  can  be  de- 
layed and  brought  in  the  dra 
coni  an  Jobseeker's  allowance 
to  send  young  people  scurry 
ing  after  non-existent  jobs.  As 
a recent  study  by  the  Chil- 
dren's Society  put  it  “Poli- 
cies which  do  not  address 
underlying  employment 
levels,  but  force  unemployed 
people  to  redouble  their 
efforts  to  look  for  Jobs  which 
do  not  exist,  are  fiitUe.’* 
Nobody  knows  for  sure 
what  the  impact  of  truncating 
the  childhood  in  the  mad  dash 
for  educational  attainment 
will  be,  but  it  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  be  damaging.  Is  it 
really  healthy  for  children 
barely  out  of  nappies  to  be 
despatched  to  extra  maths, 
English  and  French  classes 
just  to  ensure  that  they  pass 
their  Standard  Achievement 
Tests  and  stay  at  least  one 
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step  ahead  on  the  employ- 
ment ladder? 

Hie  main  political  parties 
have  fed  this  paranoia  by 
their  utilitarian  approach  to 
education,  which  has  seen 
school  as  a gli  depath  to  the 
world  of  work.  The  idea  that 
education  is  an  end  in  itself 
has  been  lost  in  favour  of  an 
approach  which  has  bor 
rowed  wholesale  the  language 
of  business  and  describes  pu 
pils  as  inputs,  outputs  and 
value-added. 

ATI  this  hag  hart  many  gro- 
tesque  manifestations: 
parents  falsifying  addresses 
to  be  in  the  catchment  areas 
of  “good"  schools,  pretending 
they  are  religious  to  secure 
entry  into  church  schools, 
buying  new  suits  to  impress 
at  the  parental  interviews 
that  are  now  a back-door 
method  of  selection. 

However,  the  apotheosis  of 
this  absurdity  is  the  sugges- 
tion, apparently  supported  by 
both  main  parties,  that  chil 
dren  should  now  be  tested  at 
five  years  old.  Middle-class 
parents  will  ensure  that  their 
children  can  read,  write  and 
do  their  tables;  as  one  Guard- 
ian correspondent  noted,  it  is 
they  who  should  be  tested,  not 
the  children. 

The  time  has  come  to 
restore  a bit  of  sanity.  First, 
we  should  turn  the  received 
wisdom  of  the  past  17  years 
on  its  head:  rather  than  ask 
whether  we  can  afford  to  find 
jobs  for  the  young  we  ought  to 
ask  whether  we  can  afford  not 
to.  The  answer  is  that  we  can- 
not It  is  not  just  the  financial 


cost  horrendous  though  that 
is,  but  the  soaring  crime  fig- 
ures and  the  unspeakable 
waste  of  potential. 

Second,  the  whole  concept 
of  state-sponsored  training 
needs  to  be  reconsidered.  We 
have  to  face  the  fact  that  the 
£2  billion  spent  either  directly 
or  indirectly  by  the  Govern- 
ment is  poor  value  for  money. 
Why?  Because  this  is  one  area 
where  the  state  cannot 
second-guess  the  market.  In- 
dividual firms  know  what 
skills  they  need  and  should 
arrange  to  train  people  them- 
selves. What  is  more,  they 
should  pay  for  it  themselves. 

All  the  evidence  shows  that 
training  is  only  really 
effective  for  those  who  al- 
ready have  jobs:  for  those 
who  do  not,  it  is  an  added 
stigma  — a sign  that  they  are 
a remedial  case.  Put  simply, 
that  £2  billion  would  be  better 
spent  on  education  or  on 
allowing  local  authorities  to 
hire  people  to  do  Jobs  that 
need  doing  but  are  left  un- 
done because  of  a lack  of 
resources. 

Finally,  the  Government 
needs  to  make  a proper  bar- 
gain with  young  people.  In  a 
full-employment  society  there 
is  nothing  wrong  with  the 
state  insisting  that  the  able- 
bodied  put  something  back. 
But  having  the  stick  without 
the  carrot  is  futile.  We've  had 
enough  ctf  the  former  it's 
about  time  we  gave  the  latter 
a try. 


Next  ureeic  The  Liberal 
Democrats 
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Keeping  it  going . . . self-employed  Trevor  Sutcliffe  builds  and  repairs  fanning  machinery  photograph;  christoper  thomond 

How  gamble  on  rural  ride  came  off 


Low-paid  apprentice  Trevor  Sutcliffe 
quit  to  nun  his  own  thriving  business. 
This  is  his  story  as  fold  to  SARAH  RYLE 


I LEFT  school  at  16  and 
went  straight  into  a job.  I 
took  a couple  of  tempo- 
rary positions  but  1 didn't 
really  take  to  those  because 
they  were  mechanics’  jobs 
and  I have  always  wanted 
to  be  on  the  welding  side. 

My  Ideal  job  came  op  and 
I was  there  for  18  months. 
But  I was  getting  a bit  of 
hassle  off  my  boss  and  I 
was  earning  only  £70  for  a 
40-hour  week  before 
overtime. 

I was  an  apprentice  doing 
a fully  qualified  person’s 
job.  My  boss  would  tell  me 
to  do  a job  and  I'd  have  to 
figure  it  out  for  myself.  He 
was  never  satisfied. 

I've  always  wanted  my 
own  business  anyway.  My 
uncle  gave  me  a big  job  to 
set  off  with,  it  was  three- 
months'  work,  making 
parts  for  farm  machinery. 
That  was  in  January. 

Tve  tried  to  keep  out  of 
the  way  of  banks,  I don’t 
like  them  and  I haven't  bor- 
rowed anything.  I run 
everything  off  a current  ac- 
count and,  once  Tve  paid 
my  £30-a-week  board  and 
the  £45-a-month  rent  on  tbe 
workshop,  almost  every- 
thing else  goes  back  into 
the  business.  There  is  not 
much  time  to  go  out 
1 was  struggling  for  the 
first  few  months,  but  I've 
always  been  in  a rush  to  do 
what  I want.  My  mates 
work  for  people,  they  left 
school  when  1 did. 


1 was  not  academic,  I just 
did  what  1 bad  to  do.  I did 
seven  or  eight  GCSEs  and  I 
think  I ended  op  with  four 
Cs,  but  not  in  anything 
very  useful . 

At  one  time  I had  an  idea 
of  going  into  the  army  but 
Tve  wanted  to  do  some- 
thing practical  since  1 was 
little  and  it  was  that  side  I 
was  interested  in,  not  tbe 
fitness  stuff  and  the  travel 
abroad. 

I did  think  about  college, 
but  1 knew  what  1 wanted 
to  do.  Tve  always  learned 
more  just  by  doing  things. 
To  be  apprenticed,  I had  to 
go  to  college  on  block 
release.  It  was  a three-year 
course.  I did  18  months.  I 
wanted  to  carry  on  when  I 
became  self-employed  but 
they  wouldn't  let  me.  They 
needed  someone  to  oversee 
me. 

I could  have  gone  and 
done  it  at  Blackburn  but  it 
was  going  to  be  £70  a day.  I 
make  about  £200  a week 
when  I average  all  the  jobs 
out  but  it  all  goes  into 
equipment  so  I don't  really 
have  much  money  to  go  out 
with.  We  go  to  tbe  pub  a bit, 
but  recently  we’ve  all  got 
girlfriends  and  they  are  still 
at  school,  so  we  generally 
go  round  to  their  houses. 

Cash  flow  can  be  a prob- 
lem, when  all  the  bills  come 
in  at  once.  I don't  think  I 
feel  any  less  secure  in  my 
job  than  my  friends  who 
work  for  people. 


People  are  surprised 
when  they  find  out  how  old 
2 am.  I had  one  customer 
who  ordered  a big  job  over 
the  phone,  and  when  he 
came  to  see  me  he  was  a bit 
worried.  People  think  you 
haven't  got  the  experience. 
But  then  he  saw  the  job. 

People  said  I would  never 
last,  but  I am  prepared  to 
do  anything  and  J feel 
fairly  secure.  The  recession 
doesn't  really  affect  farm- 
ers, and  they  will  always 
want  machinery.  The  BSE 
thing  has  knocked  them 
back,  but  people  will  al- 
ways want  milk  and  meat. 

National  politics  don't 
really  seem  to  affect  us.  I 
was  born  in  1978  so  I was 
only  one  when  tbe  Conser- 
vatives came  in.  I haven't 
known  anything  else.  I'm 
coming  up  to  vote  for  the 
first  time  and  I don't  really 
know  who  I’ll  vote  for  yet. 

THE  Ribble  valley  is  a 
Conservative  area. 
People  always  expect 
farmers  to  be  Conservative, 
and  this  is  a farming  area. 
There  is  quite  a local  spirit 
round  here-  Although  most 
people  are  law-abiding,  we 
seem  to  always  be  in  touch 
with  the  police  and  we  get 
on  with  them.  We  get  cars 
which  have  been  stolen 
being  driven  around  here 
and  getting  left  and  burned 
out. 

Tbe  other  day  we  bad  an 
attempted  snicide.  Some- 
body had  come  all  the  way 
up  here  to  top  himself.  He’d 
parked  in  one  of  the  fields 
and  put  a hosepipe  in  his 
car.  My  brother.  Gary, 
found  him  and  saved  him. 
There  was  a bad  lot  at 


school,  but  most  of  them 
have  managed  to  get  work. 
Unemployment  Isn’t  a prob- 
lem here.  It  sounds  surpris- 
ing, but  I've  spoken  to  em- 
ployers who  say  they  can't 
get  enough  of  the  right  sort 
of  workers.  They  all  want 
farmers’  sons,  because  they 
say  they  work  hard  and 
they  are  reliable. 

I get  annoyed  about 
Europe.  I think  we  should 
be  a lot  tougher  over  that.  I 
don’t  like  tbe  way  we  got 
pushed  around,  like  over 
the  BSE  crisis.  1 think 
they've  done  it  for  their 
own  ends,  to  boost  their 
own  sales,  especially 
Germany. 

1 think  that  the  French 
have  got  it  right.  If  they 
don't  like  something,  they 
all  stand  together.  If  they 
don't  want  British  sheep, 
they  put  barricades  up.  We 
should  be  doing  that.  We  al- 
ways seem  to  be  too  soft. 

I think  it's  wrong  that  the 
Spanish  can  come  and  fish 
here  when  there  isn't 
enough  to  go  around  any- 
way. At  the  moment,  the 
Conservatives  seem  to  be 
tougher,  and  I don't  really 
know  what  Labour  is  say- 
ing about  it. 

I don't  actually  begrudge 
paying  taxes  so  long  as  the 
roads  are  kept  right  and 
there  is  a good  police  force 
and  schools  and  so  on.  Ob- 
viously, you  can’t  go  over 
the  top.  but  if  the  taxes  are 
reasonable  and  they  are 
being  spent  well,  then  I 
don’t  mind. 

I don't  know  whether  it 
would  have  been  different 
if  I'd  grown  up  in  a town.  I 
wouldn't  want  to  go  and 
live  in  one  now. 


It’s  the  power  generation  that’s  to  blame 


Worm’s  eye 


Dan  Atkinson 


AFRICAN  democracy, 
cynics  used  to  say, 
amounted  to  one  man. 
one  vote  — once.  In  a similar 
way,  the  progress  of  the  baby- 
bulge  generation  through  the 
seven  ages  of  man  brings 
about  a once- and -for- all  blos- 
soming in  the  prospects  of  a 
particular  age  group:  the  one 
it  happens  to  occupy  at  the 
time. 

Thirty  years  ago,  youth  was 
The  Future,  and  the  bulge- 
types  demanded  immediate 
access  to  the  best  jobs. 

By  the  1980s,  “young  profes- 
sionals" were  hailed  as  the 
shock  troops  of  the  economy 
("young"  meaning  40-ish, 
roughly  the  age  of  the  bulge). 
Now.  as  the  calendar  takes  its 
toll,  the  bulgers  are  red-hot  for 
the  latest  crusade.  Codgers' 
Rights,  aka  "anti-ageism". 


This  triumphal  progress  is 
all  very  admirable  in  its  own 
way,  but  it  does  raise  the 
question  of  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  meantime  to 
those  who  are  objectively 
young,  as  opposed  to  the 
greying  pseudo-young  estab- 
lishment. 

Sad  to  say.  the  story  here  is 
of  prospects  dwindling  in 
direct  relation  to  the  growing 
distance  between  each  new 
generation  and  the  all-power- 
fUl  bulge. 

Thus,  10-15  years  ago.  as 
“sound  money"  policies  gen- 
erated strategic  levels  of 
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youth  unemployment,  the 
young  — while  no  longer  the 
storm-troops  of  the  future 
they  had  been  in  the  1960s  — 
were  at  least  treated  as  an  un- 
developed resource,  rather 
like  derelict  docklands. 

Redevelopment  (costly 
retraining  schemes  and  back- 
to-work  initiatives)  was  the 
order  of  the  day. 

Today,  the  inter-genera- 
tional terms  of  trade  have 
worsened,  and  youth  unem- 
ployment is  seen  no  longer  as 
a "tragedy''  but  a moral  judg- 
ment on  the  fecklessness  of 
the  young  themselves. 


THURSDAY— FIE  Bank  of  France 
monetary  policy  council  meeting. 
US*  Housing  starts. 

UK:  M4. 

UKi  M4  lending. 

OERi  Bundesbank  Council  meeting. 
FRIDAY  — JP:  GOP  (April-June). 
UKi  CBI  monthly  trends  Inquiry. 

Source'  GoHJman  Sacha  unemotional. 


The  emphasis  of  training  is 
no  longer  to  tap  a valuable 
resource  but  to  “re-tool"  the 
individual  (and  re-tool  his 
“attitudes”  in  particular)  in 
the  hope  he  may  make  him- 
self acceptable  to  “inward  in- 
vestors” (that  is,  interna- 
tional capital). 

The  last  senior  figure  who 
genuinely  believed  young 
people  had  a tremendous  con- 
tribution to  make  was  poor 
old  Neil  Kinnock,  and  how 
dated  he  sounded  even  then. 

Now,  the  economic  role  of 
youth  is  primarily  statistical 
In  both  its  absence  from  un- 


emplo>Tnent  figures  (thanks 
to  the  abovementioned 
schemes  and  the  warehousing 
of  thousands  of  would-be  un- 
employed in  the  Govern- 
ment's dodgy  degree  mills) 
and  its  presence  in  reams  of 
bogus  "record"  exam  results, 
it  has  become  an  abstraction, 
to  be  touted  around  as  proof 
of  the  success  of  "market- 
based  solutions". 

Children,  young  adults  are 
to  be  seen  only  in  these  gov- 
ernment-generated figures 
and  heard  only  on  contrived 
yoof  programmes.  You’ve 
come  a long  way.  kid. 


T ourist  rates  — bank  sells 
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.:na  Israel' snrrei'ii:  -a  «c.s<»c/ business  un  Friday 


/ 


12  SPORTS  NEWS 


Racing 

Legerbans 

bring  back 
whips  issue 

Are  the  Jockey  Club  being  swayed  by  a 
public  minority,  asks  Chris  Hawkins 


THERE  is  something 
wrong  with  the  rules 
of  racing  when  an  ex- 
ample of  all  that  is 
best  and  most  thrilling  about 
thp  sport  results  in  suspen- 
sions For  the  principal  protag- 
onists and  consequent  bad 
publicity. 

This  was  the  outcome  of 
Saturday’s  Pertemps  St  Leger 
at  Doncaster  when  Frankie 
Dettori  (four  days)  and  Pat 
Eddery  (two  days»  both 
picked  up  bans  for  excessive 
use  of  the  whip  after  display- 
ing the  jockeys’  finishing  art 
in  aU  its  brilliance. 

As  Shantou  beat  Dushyan- 
tor  by  a neck  a huge  Doncas- 
ter crowd  roared  its  approval 
and  millions  of  television 
viewers  must  have  moved  to 
the  edge  of  their  seats. 

No  doubt  the  sight  of  gladi- 
ators fighting  to  the  death  had 
a similar  emotive  effect  on 
the  masses  in  the  Coliseum 
and  it  can  be  argued  that 
gratifying  the  lust  for  excite- 
ment is  no  justification  for 
cruelty. 

But  who  is  to  say  the  St  Le- 
ger finish  was  cruel?  No  blood 
was  spilled  and  neither  horse 
was  marked.  True,  Dettori  hit 
Shantou  13  times,  but  if  the 
colt  had  resented  it  he  would 
surely  not  have  gone  through 
with  his  effort 
Thoroughbreds  exist  to 
race.  It  has  been  bred  into 
them  over  generations  and 
some  of  them,  believe  it  or 
not  actually  seem  to  like  it 
Yet  because  of  a minority 
view,  held  by  many  uncon- 
nected with  racing,  the 
Jockey  Club  has  been  forced 
into  making  a rule  which  is 
constantly  bringing  the  game 
into  disrepute. 


If  a jockey  hits  a horse 
more  the  six  times  the  stew- 
ards are  entitled  to  take  a 
look  and  decide  whether  it  is 
excessive. 

Patrick  Hibbert-Foy.  the 
stewards  secretary  at  Doncas- 
ter. defended  the  stewards' 
decision  by  saying  there  had 
been  one  or  two  telephone 
calls  from  the  public  com- 
plaining about  the  jockeys. 

One  hopes  he  is  not  saying 
these  calls  made  up  the  minds 
of  the  stewards,  although  it 
did  take  them  nearly  two 
hours  before  they  decided  to 
act. 

Presumably  the  administra- 
tors know  mors  than  the  pub- 
lic. although  there  has  been 
□o  shortage  of  embarrassing 
incidents  highlighting  the 
amateur  status  of  stewards  — 
another  example  of  racing 
shooting  itself  In  the  foot. 

Eddery  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head,  commenting;  “We  saw 
it  in  the  2.000  Guineas  and 
now  here.  The  way  things  are 
going  every  time  two  horses 
fight  out  aa  finish  in  a Classic 
the  jockeys  are  going  to  get 
banned." 

The  .Jockey  Club  really  has 
dug  a very  deep  hole  for  itself 
and  the  only  solution  now 
seems  to  be  to  ban  the  whip 
altogether. 

This,  of  course,  will  be  a tri- 
umph for  the  minority  and 
would  take  no  account  of  the 
view  of  the  jockeys,  who  say  a 
whip  is  an  essential  aid  to  rid- 
ing  in  keeping  a horse 
straight  and  avoiding  trouble. 

The  suspensions  take  effect 
from  September  23.  Dettori  is 
on  12  points  and  on  the  verge 
of  a compulsory'  1-1-day  ban 
under  the  totting-up 
procedure. 


Paris  or  Champion  for  Shaamit 


THE  Derby  winner  Shaa- 
/ mit  could  only  finish 
fourth  behind  Tim  arid  a in 
the  Irish  Champion  Stakes 
on  Saturday  — another 
knock  for  this  year's  Clas- 
sic form. 

Shaamit  was  short  of 
room  on  the  inside,  but 
failed  to  quicken  when 


eventually  pulled  out  by 
Michael  Hills. 

“My  colt  needs  a good 
pace  and  there  was  no  gal- 
lop,” said  Willie  Haggas. 
“He  hasn’t  really  had  a 
race  and  because  of  that 
he’ll  definitely  have  one 
more  run.  either  in  the  Arc 
or  the  Champion  Stakes.” 


Winning  salute . . . Frankie  Dettori  shows  his  joy  in  getting  Shantou  home  ahead  ofDushyantor  in  the  St  Leger  phot^  moias.3t=bj= 


Helissio  4-1  favourite  for  the  Arc 


Helissio  was  cut  to  4-i 
favourite  for  the  Prix  de 
l’Arr  de  Triomphe  on 
October  6 by  Ladbrokes  after 
winning  yesterday's  Prix  Niel 
at  Longchamp  with  a superb 
display  of  front-running. 
writes  Chris  Hawkins. 

Olivier  Peslier  has  a great 
pair  of  "hands"  and  got  Helis- 
sio,  who  had  pulled  very  hard 
in  the  French  Derby,  to  settle 
beautifully  and  the  pair  were 
never  headed. 

Helissio.  beaten  only  once 
in  his  career,  lengthened  liis 
stride  in  the  straight  and 
comfortably  held  off  the  Aga 
Khan’s  Darazari. 

Peslier  could  be  claimed  for 
Daniel  WLldenstein's  Miss 
Tahiti  in 'the  Are.  In  which 
case  Cash  Asmussen  is  Likely 


to  ride  Helissio.  a big.  strap- 
ping colt  by  Fairy  King. 

The  latter  is  proving  to  be 
tremendous  sire  and  was  res- 
ponsible for  Revoque.  a su- 
prise  winner  of  the  Prix  Sala- 
mandre  for  Peter  Cbapple- 
Hyam. 

Zafonic’s  half-brother  Za- 
mtndar  was  odds -on  and  at- 
tempted to  make  all  but  har- 
ried all  the  way  by  The  West 
could  not  quicken. 

John  Reid  pounced  In  the 
final  furlong  on  Robert  Sang- 
ster's  Revoque.  whose  accel- 
eration proved  decisive. 

Revoque  was  switched  from 
Doncaster's  Champagne 
Stakes  on  Friday  because  of 
the  easier  going  in  France 
and  the  decision  paid  off  with 
a first  prize  of  over  £52,000 


here  compared  to  £44.000  at 
Doncaster. 

Revoque  is  now  quoted  as 
low  as  8-1  second  favourite  for 
next  year's  2.000  Guineas  be- 
hind the  5-1  shot  Bahhare, 
winner  of  the  Champagne 
Stakes  at  Doncaster. 

The  King  George  winner 
Pentire.  recently  sold  to  Japa- 
nese businessman  Teruya  Yo- 
shida  for  $8  mil  linn  was 
beaten  by  Swain  in  his  prep 
race  for  the  Arc.  the  Prix  Fay. 

There  was  a funereal  early 
pace,  which  prompted 
Michael  Hills  to  send  Pentire, 
who  Is  normally  held  for  a 
late  burst  to  the  front  after 
two  furlongs.  It  looked  for  a 
while  as  if  the  tactics  might 
work,  but  Swain  cut  down 
Geoff  Wragg’s  charge  in  the 


final  half-furlong.  At  least 
Pentire  had  a good  workout 
— he  had  not  run  for  nearly 
two  months  — and  he  did  his 
Arc  prospects  little  harm, 
remaining  a 5-1  chance  with 
Hill's. 

Rae  Guest  achieved  the 
greatest  success  of  his  career 
when  the  Newmarket  trainer 
sent  out  My  Emma  to  beat 
Papering  in  the  group  one 
Prix  Yermeille.  Cash  Asmus- 
sen rude  a finely  judged  wait- 
ing race  on  My  Emma,  whose 
only  previous  success  bad 
been  in  a Newmarket  maiden. 

John  Murtagh.  the  Irish 
jockey,  was  banned  for  four 
days  after  being  found  guilty 
of  careless  riding  on  Zafzala, 
who  orginally  finished  second 
but  was  demoted  to  fifth. 


Fontwell  (N.H.) 


Nottingham  runners  and  riders  with  form  guide 


2.1 5 Vernlui 
2-45  Antiguan  Flyor 

5.1 5 Henley  Wood 


3>»5  Cbciui  Coknr* 
4.1  S Dlmtanl  Mon  pry 
44SAkCDmmiBd 


* Dflpntom  hMiti.  Gnfag:  Cwd  It  Ilia 

Kgorax  hi  bisdntt  xRar  bans’!  name  denote  derc  *■*■  Mast  OH.  outktg 

2.1  S RANK  CHALLENGE  CUP  JUVENILE  NOVICES*  HURDLE  3YO  2n  » IlOydi  C2^M 


1 FH  SKRAM(«>(CD)R0ickinll-3  - JCrifaty 

2 21  VERULAM(28)  jJenhmj  11-i  ... .6 Bmtoy 

1 FVHim FUTURE Jglm Betrv  10-10  ..  ...  JLnmc* 

4 LORD  ELLANGOWAK  fl  Ing/jm  Ifl-iii JXUbgher 

5 THE  LEGIONS  PRBW.'  Hills  10-  W - J Orton* 

8 3 VELUW DRAGON (21 } 6 l(Ml) KGnta(3) 

7 « AMBER  RDM (21) (BF)  Mm  Mi-org*  10-S JHKMtagh 

8 HOW  COULD-4  Sin  N Uacauiey  10-5  ..  -.A  Maguire 

8 S4  NINOS  NICHTCUIB (21  >J  Wl.lv?  IW  _ GejLo«ta[S)* 

10  SCENE  STEALER  AimilJi  10-5  FJraoeet 

lOnanera 


1 MSi  KHoUo  3 10 1 3 D Bridgwater  8-1 3 (M  Pipe)  7 ran 

BcWng:9-^'fe(i]ljin  '-fSfcram.S-l  Arnupr  RirKi.f-l  fellow  Or  ago". 8-1  The  Legions  Pi  we.  Hkiw  Could-L 


2.45  ARUNDEL  SELUIM  HANDICAP  HURDLE  21  ItOfd*  £1,842 

1 6S53tO-  KAHHAWMJ  (215]  A Uoue  ‘.-11-0  . . JkPMoCn 

2 U-3IWJ  BUKIIiOl  j.W|i,r-iw: CUnreflia 

8 01 ’--W  AHTMH1AN  FLYBl(21)  G PiMiomou  7-K-11  ..  A MagiNm 

4 03C3FO—  WHAT'S  THE  JOKE  (128)  V ureenwav  7-KM .C  ttmutm 

5 n-im  LAC  DE  GH&5  (30)  R Curbs  5-10-3  _ DHonta 

6 P-JM4P  MMAMARI(11)J0ulaiee  6-10-T  P Henley  (5) 

7 MkttP-  CREDIT  COHraOtL8H(iai>J  RlWvJlerei  7-10-1  ...  . .BFenlaa 

8 J050F*-4  ROGER'S  PAL  (11)  A Uocio  }-1lM  ■ BateMor  (7) 

8 HW0G-P  SANDRO (21) (CD) Dies L Bower  7-10-0  Litany* 

10  PFPPOP  OH  THE  UEDQE  (5]  h Manner*  6-10-0 A Dewing  (71 

Itiaam 

imi  AMwidi  Catanooda 8 10 2 W Manta  7-C (M taker) 10  run 

Bottop  BO  Lac  De  Gras.  3-1  UiU.g.  xi  R logon  Pal.  5-i  Amiguan  Hyer,  CreOI  Control^.  ID-i 
(Lilt, anh 


3.1  5 ELTON  VEHICLE  CONTRACTS  HANDICAP  CHASE  2ra  3f  C2.S8S 

1 H16P-1  HENLEY  WOOD  (21)  (CD)  P 11-11-10  OTomey(O) 

2 MOia  DRUMSTICK (26]IC)>  Bale,  10-11-8  ._  J RaSta 

I P-MIB  NUHAMOUH(28)|D)(BF)RLsfl<Mb-e  C llewelyn 

4 PiOtSS-  TOPMlSSfii2JANMrtyr-iO-0  ,WGreatnu(7) 

4 mm 

1905;  KMhqr  Wood  10 10 1 C Unde  114(1  J Hobbs)  7 ran 

Baafa*pEransHoflie>  i-i  Dtumstn*.  5-1  Manunwjr.  33-1  Top  Mbs. 


3-45  SJTOEEL  BOILERS  AMD  RADIATORS  HANDICAP  HURDLE  SERIES  (QUALIFIER] ! 
110yds  C2JS5 

1 J00SP5-  CABOCHON  (188]  J 9-11-1(1  C Uanlfi 

2 XS2-Z  HOSTILE  WITNESS  (BO)  (D)  D Burctoll  6-11-8 JDJBunAal 

3 KALASAM  (181)  vSwne  5-11-6 JCuSety 

4 X-63J1  CIRCUS  COLOURS  (21)  (C]JMi*ki&  6-11-6 Atamlra 

5 .'15-1*6  ROYAL  CIRCUS  (10)  PH^r  7-1  i-i  _.  AbMgnNr 

* X-W*J  MtS8PH®BMEL(51)A6»ira«B-IMI . _AF>HaCey* 


1099:  Mng  Dynasty  11  100  W Mcfariaad  1(M  (H  Usher)  S m 

BaW^ED-1  Nwli  Wwsa.  7-1  Circus  Colour*.  VI  MUsa.Ji.6-1  ReviiCireus.K-1  Mr»  Pimpernel.  U-1 


4.1  5 FONTWELL  HANDICAP  CHASST 


■ WllOyds  CSvWJ 

55-7131  DISTANT  MEMORY  (IQ]  P Hofrte  APHoCOy* 

SPp-  FROZEN  DROP  [107]  (CD)  P R, there.  9-lVli ““““ A 

L'UOMO  PIU  (4)  A Banon  i;— T6-0  . . BPomfl* 

SSSf  °^L^*CASTER (201 ««  J Prtman  7-iiws”  ““’“"w Manta  * 

1333U5  HIZAL(B)H  Manners  7- 10-1  ..  , NICtai. 

6-33?  OHED1  (S)  U Uuggondje  5-10-0  . . ^ Can,  A 


1909:  Fmea  Drops  11  0 A Tery  10-11  (P  C HBoham)  6 m 

Bptthig:  tie ns  (tau  nl  UwiMni.  3- 1 DuLe  Crf  l am  star, '-7  Frozen  Drag.  UML  UamaPiu,  M-l  HIM).  88-1 


4.45  COWH3LD  SWNIIUHG  POOL HOIRCSS'  HURDLE  2m  W IlOyda  C2JM 

1 F3-KU  9CAMAL1ACH  (0)  J Jo-*ira  6-1 M) G — * 

2 BUP-O  AM  COMMAND  (BAR)  (28)  C Nash  6-10-12  ; 

3 S'-  5WRBNE BTAH (749)  P Hedger  5-T0-12  _ JIRktads 

4 ADILOV  K Cunnbigtum-Braivn  4-10-1Q  ...  ~ B Ubata 

LAW8IJSftH(2H  Ur*  R Henoenoo  *-113- ir)  ‘ _l"flsa»nr{S)  4 

1999:HrC«pyfBroe910 12  H yitaw  5-1  (*ta  B Swhn)  B m 

5camaSacn.  9-4  Air  Omnuna.  l l-i  Supreme  Sor.  «-l  A440V.  B-1  Lawtuta . 


• Blinkered  today  for  the  first  time:  NOTTINGHAM- 
Prague  Spring;  3.00  Dazzle  Me,  Another  Batchworth-' 
Times  of  Times.  Lilli  be  11a.  FONTWELL:  2.15  Kings  Nightc 
3.45  Miss  Pimpernel;  4.15  L'Uomo  Piu. 


RACE! 

Une 

L'l-MIUiJI 

COMMENTARY 

. j 

PrSUL-S 

l 

TMTOJ 

gj 

Cigar  on  song 

CIGAR  bounced  back  from 
last  month’s  shock  defeat 
in  the  Pacific  Classic  with  a 
smooth  four-lengths  victory 
over  L'Carriere  in  the  Grade 
One  Woodward  Stakes  at  Bel- 
mont Park  on  Saturday. 


2-00  Ahn  3 JO  Sen  Hog  Bees 

2-30  RASMUSSEN  (nap)  4.00  Hramnly  Bu 

1M  Cretan  Oft  4.30  Seva 

5*00  George  Bid  (nb) 


Draw  K0I  mMm  tat  xpradvP  Daoeta  bfaksn.  Gtag:  Qood  la  Ifen 
HgoresU  brackets  alter  barae’s  none  dnote  deya  »ce  Ishot  oothfl 

2.00  CARLTON  HANDICAP  2a  C2^81 

101  IM'.-AI  EUPHORIC (10]  l Baidmg  6-9- C .....  L Dettori  19 

102  3-06*5  PHAOlttSPinNO  (22) (CJUA  Henna  1-9-U  ...  . RCodnsH 

103  4J1060  8ET  IRE  FASHION  (11)  (ODWIliano  7-9- 10  D Graiiita  f 6)  2 

104  505236  MIZYAN  (21)  (C)  J Banks  6-9-8 Q FatAaar  (5)  14 

109  2300DC  TON  4AY  (T)  8 LlerollYn  6-9-6  .VStattoylB 

108  L335S1  MLCAHT0(23HD) Mrs HReretat 6-9-7  AClAansS 

107  *56105  IOTA  (92) (CI(O)J  L Harris  r-9-7  _.  _ BDoyt.9 

108  ffiOSil  LUCKY  COIN  (12)  P rtjwllng  i-8-6  . F Norton  13 

109  3516«5  CLASSIC  AFFAHI  (7)  (CO)  R Harris  3-9-J  Attsduy  7 

110  580-330  ATHERTON  GREEN  (82)  J Glovsr  (-W — -HBtrdi  12 

Ilf  0-55j  AUSURA (46)  J Farshavie  3-9-2  DHanfsonlO 

112  3*2513- ARC  BRMH7  (398)  (O(D)nH0iiinshsad6-»-i  .F  Lyndi  (2)  18 

113  0-52040  REQUESTS)  (10)  (D)  P Bunjo/na  9-9-0  DR  McCabe  17 

114  ••r.v.'O'-  SEA  BUCK  a23)H  Can  J)  1C-8-7  X James  (7)  IS 

115  OffiOO-O  COURT  JEBTSI (8) MRydn  5-9-6  . ACttaS* 

118  015130  ZHJBA  (12)  UiyNMacjuJei  4-8-3  . Jo  Hun  (7)  20 

117  0O5JC6  AT1ENZA (11) 3 Wilhams 2-8-3  DmwOWcMI 

118  8X21-2  KESANTA (23) (D)  W Turner c-6-1  . — - C Attanma (5)  4 

119  KWKO  BROUOHTOtC  FORMULA  (17)  WMunan  6-8-0  J QuimiB* 

120  0-00030  BOBBY'S  DREAM  (84)  M Tompkins  4-7-13  ..  — Q BvdmO  1 1 

TOP  FOBM  TIPS:  JehMta  8,  Esgbealc  7,  Are  Bright  9. 

BeUngr  6- 1 Jakamj.  7-1  Euphumc.M  Prague  Spring.  10-T  Alilura.  12-1  AlhtrBJi  Green.  Arc  B'latt.  14-1 
Mcyan.  Keunli  20  lies 

FOAM  GUIDE  -JALCAHTO:  7J  tav.  haao.i-a*  W oui.  lefl  -tell  over  11  ouv.  driven  oul.mn  Baverlev  CJIlUy 
seN  Dtp  g d bearing  KESANTA.  kepi  on  ate  puce,  2D.  9 ran. 

BimonC:  Mean  WHiMWM.  liaiS  nS4ei>  one*  S OUL  une  pace.  3ul  ol  14.  II  WHimo  DuTistd  ■.Timjijn 
ImffiPr  b£o  tII 

PRAGUE  SPRING:  Ridden  ever  41  ojrt.  neajway  PWi  II  ouL  nerer  nearer.  5Aol  14. 131  Lehmd  Pruned  Ivy 
(Gooanood  2m  hop  jj| 

AUSURA:  Tracked  leader*,  pushed  along  51  Out.  onn  pace  linal  a.  3rJ  ol  9. 41  behind  T,  ,Iby  (Dunk  1 mtl  )Kp 
9*1 

ATHERTON  CHEEK;  Merer  near  le  challenge  80i  ol  n . 191  behind  HullDinL  rBevcrlev  (in)5v  hep  gii 


2.30  CTF NOTTUICHAM MABMH  STAKES  270  1m  54y4a  0.957 

201  0 BEAUCHAMP  UON  (30)  J Dunlop  9-0  ._  GCvtarS 

202  CANTON  HON  C Dww  9-0 TO  MeLaugUe  7 

203  00  DtXEJAmORS(24)LCuinani9-a  . . S Sanders  1 

204  2 HAPPY IBHSTHAL (57) M Johnaon  J-0 RHMs2 

205  OVER  TO  YOU  E Dunkp  3-0  KFMtaS 

209  POLAR  RJOHT  U Jijlmslon  M ..  BDoyto4 

207  5*  RASMUSSEN  (21)  J GosOsn  M J.  Dotbrri  3 

ZOO  0 SILVER  PATRIARCH  (20)  J Dunlop  )-0  . K Dariey  9 

209  44  SWORD  Afflfl  (1BJR  Char  non  a-0  ...  _.  T SpraLeO 

TOP  FORM  TIPS:  Rrman  B,  Ham  Mastnl  7,  Sword  Arm  8. 

PsWmm  Rasmussen.  3-1  Sword  Arm,  4-1  Dure  Jamtoree.  5-1  Happy  Mlniral.  7-1  Beauchamp  Ucn. 
10-1  'Over  To  You  8 mMH. 

FORM  GUIDE- RASHUSSBfcCtewd  winner,  riddan  ner  21  ouL  weakened  over  llcrnL  4ih  d 7, 81  behind 
Al  Azrur  [Chepsia*  1m  mJn  gd  I 

SWORD  AIM:  Held  up.  nddan  over  TfouL  one  mm.  «lh  ol  9.61  behind  Bamum  Sands  (LingheU  71  MOt  mdn 

DIXIE  JAMBOREE:  Pulled  lure  ndlen  airi  ran  on  final  lurking,  fflh  ol  ij  121  behind  raiaieianee 
iNewmarvei  71  mjn  -alts  jii 

HAPPY  MHSTRAL:  Tracked  leader,  eflun  31  ox  no  chance  with  winner.  2nd  ol 3 121  behlivj  Equa I Right* 
(Ayr  71  mdn  gO. 

BEAUCHAMP  UON:  AJways  in  rear  Hath  el  17.  St  behind  Monza  iNewourv  71  mdn  gd) 


3.00  NOTTWQHAM  >OOOSE  FAIR1  HANDICAP  UlSydl  C3.098 

301  23-0050  WELSH  MOUNTAIN  (83)  (D)  U HteiMt-Ellis  34-1 1 S Brim*  13 

302  3864CS  CRETAN  GIFT  (9)  (D)  N UBmodHl  5-9-10 L Dettori  15+ 

303  3*0330  POLLY QOUOHTLY (9) (D) U Btanshard 3-9-8  „J<ban179 

304  32203)  SEX  COTTAGE  (1G)  (D)  R MliWer  4-9-6  . . Abtal* 

309  43S350  PLEASURE  THE  (47)  (D)  C Smnh  3-9-3  KDrefeyB 

300  EOfifln)  WIHDRUSH  BOY(I1)(D)  J Bojipv  £-9-3  . AknH  Cm*  (3)  13 

307  D-ODOSQ  3CT2PHENSON9  ROCKET  (1 38)  (D)  (DE)  D Metro  Us  5-8-6  -JUm  Grama  19 

308  035220  LLOC (23) [D)C. Dwyer *-8-12  JoHmw(7)4 

309  082020  AHOTHBI  BATCHWORTH  (9)  E '.Iheotei  4-8-11  BWUwsrlb  IBS- 

310  00X31  SUPERBTT  (10)  (D)BMcMetun  4-8-11  - SSaodenS 

311  50*105  50UPEHF1CIAL(7UCD)J  Glover  £-8-8  J Fortune  11  * 

313  00C0  SOTONUUI  (9)  P Falgale  3-8-7 DHrerisonfi 

313  21340P  CAMRNOIEUR  (18)  TEallaftry  3-8-6 .J  tare  1* 

314  S-0003  HMRLTONOOLD  (41)  M Uoaghei  3-8-5  . ~ - 

31  9 35-0800  COOLOWBI  FLASH  CS3)(D)J  Eyre  5-7-13 TWOnsIB 

318  «JdOC  SERIOUS  KURflY  (19)  (O)  R UdKLeliai  B-7-T I ..  . J McAulsy  (7)  10* 

317  Q20DQ  OEARDAW  (7)  Uas  L SiddaS  4-7-10  F Marta  3 

818  00-000-  DAZZLE  HE  (458)  A Iterant'S  4-7-10 H Ysrtey  (3)2* 

319  048X0  TUTU SUTVSIX(2a)(D)  Dan  Enmlnase  5-7-10 KhnimMer14* 

TOP  FORM  TIPS:  BwmiM  1 0,  Psly  OoSgbUy  8,  Crata  CM  7. 

BeMnv  4-1  SupmDiL  7-1  Lloc  8-1  fhcOy  Golrghdr.  Wmdnnh  Bay.  KM  Creun  dn.  Haim*jn  Gold.  99 
Callage.  19 

FORM  GUIDE -EUPBBHT:  Made  all  elands  aide  ran  on  sen.  dd  Iff  lai  with  PelraranHayifcidief  sell  hep 
gd.  22  rani. 

LLOCs  Chased  leaden  3>.  <Oh  ol  T1.  IS  behind  Moon  Strike  iNewmartel  5f  hep  gdl 

WIMDRUSH  BOVi  Headway  aver  V out/laded  over  1 1 out.  Ilih  of  17.  S MNna  SqolrB  Carrie  iSalObvY  51 

haihri 

CRETAN  OFT i Headway  over  II  oul  naaredt  el  Nnton.  5lh  al  32. 61  bohind  Oggl  iHaydcch  fmcpglK  POLLY 
CCUuHTLV  Raced  dkme  isr  uae.  good  SDeee  over  Jl  l7Uiftan11l| 

HANILTON  GOLD!  crjsed  leaden  ndden  hallway,  kepi  on  ana  pace.  3rd  « 8 3N  henmd  iruiiar  iCanenck 
Bhcpgti 

MLK  COTTAOE:  Dwell  always  behind.  1*Ui  or  )5  Hi  behind  Panllwr  (Chester  51  ifiyhcpgs) 


3.30  WBATHBRBYS  INSURANCE  SERVICES  HANDICAP  SYOflHM  « 15yds  CUM 


401 

402 

403 

404 
409 
408 

407 

408 


409 

410 

411 


313340  RAMB0LD(7){D)NBerrp  5-8-10  R Paten  14 

IJ14SOO  TWISSOFTKS(8)(CD)U  Ryan  3^-10 _A  MeCrelfey  (7)  8* 

0*1025  WINSOME  WOOSTER  (T)  (IQ  Pkinphy  5-9-9  SDran>9 

OMBSO  BRAHSTON  DAHNI  (14)  (BFJ  Urs  J FLjmwwr  3-0-9 X ReBau  3 

0*125  SHASHI  (48)  (D)  W Heugh  4-4-9 RLpppss  18 

C-1MC0  FLIRTY  GERTIE  (21)  R Base  4-  W OHemmlS 

ILW10  FORMIDABLE  ttZ(8)(D)  U Hjmmond  6-9-6 J Fortme  7 

VM235  UUJBELIA  (25)  I Balding  3-5-5  . _ _ tails  Dwyer  15] 

20* 

M04J  WHISPERED  MELODY  (28)  P Han,-,  >9-1  G DM  4 

OALAC1A (444) WTisrwr 4-9-1  D MeGsMn(7)24 

3 1654-3  MARINO  STREET  (4)  P Evens  .’-M  JFBBJPlfi* 


412  CHS::  ANOTHER  NKHTHARE  (9) (D)  R McKelta:  4-9-i  J HcAniry  (7)  9 

413  50-3242  LA  TOUCH  (25)  (DJJ  Quinn  3-9-1’ -J  Stack  11 

414  3MOOO  THE  CLASH  (IX)  (D)B  Polling  3-8-H TSpnkaS 

415  £302*4  D0NUB1E (10) (0) T Easleitry 4-6-IT March 22 

418  6CO*20  KNffi  LB  BOW  (17)  (D)  Pal  .'Jilcdeil  4-5-9 . . - Aniands  fanderi  (5) 

15 

417  (MO  ANGEL  FACE (44) BPreece 5-8-8  . .V9tttreyl7 

418  533-536  LA  FINALE  (9)  D NicJnHIi  J-8-c A Clark  10 

418  58FOT  DEERLY  (4)  (D)  C SnnLh  MM _ . ...  CRMUr21 

420  015800  LADY  «Jt(9)(CD)  Men  J Craze  5-(H!  -HCwwrtal 

421  00-1  SPRUNG  BESS  (59)  R Holl-mhead  2-5-8 _FLyacb(3)23 

422  401*15  BALLARD  LADY  (28)  (D)  J WainwiijK  i-6-5  . . . ,J  BrareUI  (7)6 

423  00-0050  MBS  ARAGON  (9)  (D)  Urn  L Suldall  5-8-6 . H Carlisle  12 

424  OOOS  CALANDRBiA  (2S)  GBaHUng  2-N— i A HcOtas  18 

TOP  FORM  TIPS:  L A TetRk  B,  AanBur  Kphlraare,  DooiiaeBe  8. 

Battage  7-1  Domlnede  MLATovsn.iM  AncDter  N.gh'jmre  10-1  BranrinDanni.SiTaiin;  Bess.  12-1  La 
Finale  Formidable  Lcl  24  mm. 


FORM  GUIDE  - POMINElllfi  Prominent  led  lar  aide  over  11  out  ran  c".  *in  ol  U.  I4i  belund  dd  heaiera 
Pehaco-Supertn  iHavdock  61  sell  hq>  .jdj. 

LA  TOUCH:  headway  llomranorwalTOJdelinaUurlcngddhllndctiC.tltehiriC  Wardara  iYtrmaiiUifi) 

«wgl  / 

ANOTHER  HGHTMARE:  Led  umn  headed  and  no  ed/a  ij&de  final  nuking.  2nd  of  Zi.  IV  behind  Oggl 
HUVdorS  6>  hep  gfi 

BRAHSTON  DAN W;  7-2  p-lav.  m louch  and  r Oden  hallway . won  beaten  and  eased.  Iasi  af  1 13  behind 
Natural  Key  iHamlton  9 hep  gdj 

LA  FINALE:  CJuwd  loaders  tarsde.  rui  qucken  hnal  furlong,  ah  oi24  S behind  'hesenl  n CoreeHThirsk 
51  mdn  hep  flh 

FORMIDABLE  U&  Headway  31  cuL  not  clear  run  over  II  c-uL  used  when  beaten.  11th  oTM.  E behind 
Society  Gnl  i Hyrsk  Tm  hqj  gil. 


4.00  COLWKK  NURSERY  HANDICAP  2YO  BMss  H 1 Syds  13,793 

901  235235  DAHORU.  mmCESS  (2S)  R Hollinghead  9-7 F Lyach  (31 5* 

902  330033  UFE  ON  THE  STREET  (13)  R Haimon  9-5 J(Darley3 

503  534105  AYBEEORL(12)  Un  JCec4  9-3  _ Marita  Dww(S)  8* 

904  410  STATUETTE  (12)  B Pulling  9-3  T tonka  4 

505  050  CIRCLE  OF  HAQtC  (23)  P Makfci  9-2  .SSoodeng 

508  026710  HEAVENLY  HUS  (21)  (D)DBurchell  9- T E Fttai  14 

507  135S10  HIT  OR  MISS  (28)  P Kaslam  9-Q  ..  J Fata  T 

SOB  *1  MW  FOX (16) (D)C  Dwyer  8-11  _ Jo  tan  (7)  2 

508  456  HJRROR  POUR  SPORT  (91)  MJOhnstbn  8-8  RKMal 

510  ttJ22*  Bfl8=FNI  (31)  R ftcun  8-7  -DAOmell 

511  Q02  saon- VALLEY  (12)  a Meehan  E-6  BDoyta  13 

512  *0425  DOBEHROSGB  (121  T Jones  8-5  . N CarfiMe  13* 

91  3 438026  DANCING  STAR  (24)  PErara  8-2  JFEganS* 

514  645*00  ODDFELLOWS  OUL(13)  N Bvcroh  7-1C  LCtandsfclO 

TOP  FORM  TBUi  Inpy  Fas  9.  HR  Or  Hfe*  7,  Hateafiy  Miss  ft. 

Bet&MF  5-2  Impy  Fat.  5-1  ble  i)n  The  SueeL  7-1  SUeni  Valley.  B-i  Stalueite.  till  Or  Uiss.  10-1  Danehili 
Pnncass.  Heannly  Miss  12-1  B/edm  14  namara. 

FORM  OUffiE  - IMPY  FQXi  HMdwfly  over  21  ouL  led  o»w  II  out  pushed  out  wan  Wotverhjmpuui  M self, 
beating  Wndlwn  IB.  11  ran 

LIFE  ON  THE  5TRBET:  Headway  SlouL  nodon  oner  Sour,  one  pace.  3rd  ol  13. 30  behind  RuntbuMiotis 
I Brighton  71  hep  hnj. 

SILENT  VALLEY:  Prominent,  led  over  if  ouL  headed  las  smde.  2nd  ol  n.  sh  hd  hen  mo  irwn  Frlron 
I Brighton  71  sell  Imj 

STATUETTE:  Led  over  31  faded.  IDih  ol  11. 131  behind  Perpetual  iBrigrupn  51 59y  hqj  Imy 

HIT  OR  MISS:  Good  speed  over  31.  weakened  quickly.  BHed  Ml.  I8lh  ol  2D.  25>  behind  Lamonw  frork  61  sell 

alagdi 

DANEHTLL  PfSHCESSr  Slowly  mu  abide,  names!  Rnrih.  5lh  of  II.  4#  behind  Vagabond  Chameuse  iTJtusk 
71  man  and  aba  (»J! 

BRBTHb  in  louch.  headway  over  ll  on.  stayed  on.  4m  of  12.  9 behind  Avsumota  I Southwell  si  mi  ;a  wri 
■suJi 


4.30  LEVY  BOARD  MAIDEN  STAKES  2YO  81 1 Syria  C4£99 

601  OQALMASROOR  (30)  J Payne  3-0 ...  AMcQtonsS 

802  20  FTVS4J-F1FTY (SO) (OF)  J Eyre  9-0  .......  _ TTTMksiu  IT 

003  MUNGO  PARK  Mm  J Ramsden  8-0 -JFortas4 

804  RSSTLESS  SPIRIT  M Jnnnslon  941  ...... DHOtlS 

805  E TBRAAB (92)  J Gasden 9-0 LDMtarif 

808  30*  THEGAY  FOX(IB)  B LlcUahon84>  ..  RCoehrta  9 

807  06  TWO  BILLS  (221  A SheelBT  5-0 -RHawfe(3]13 

BOB  BALLY  SOUZA  MJohltsBi  8-fl A Doyle  8 

BOB  COGjBUAH  Mrs  J Hamjder  8-9 KFMoall 

810  PDRQOTTBR TIMES E Dunlop 8-9  .WRnnS 

Bit  M YOUR  OKAMSH  Candy  6-9 C Crete  1 

812  a JA1>E^  CtaleiG  BairUnc  8-e  3 Drawn  11 

813  KANAWA  A Jonas  M ...  Atafcie 

814  25  BAYFLOWBI  (22)  I Balding  8-8  K Dariwv  2 

815  33  SEVA  (103)  D Loder  8-9 ..  DR  McCabe  10 

818  4 TOBHAWA  (58)  W Kaqgas  8-fl DawOndR  7 

TOP  FOHM  TW9:  Seva  8,  MayHowwr  7, Tali  i » IH 

Betdaw  5-1  Seva. 6-1  Teraab.  7-1  Uayltawer.8-1  ResOeu  Sp*l.  Telemanta.  me  Gay  Fov.  Ilnrean. 
FORM  GUIDE -SEVA) Led  41.  hard  ndden.  ciwoocr.  Jrtlol  J.  M mium  Pn$nioniFol<uraoi»Si  mdn  nya 

TERAAB,  Soon  pushed  a long  end  in  rear,  never  dangerous,  kasi  ol  6. 10  behind  ttrasah  iNawmaito  U man 

M* 

MAYFLOWEN.  Prominent,  ndden  0*8/ 21  nut  one  pace.  Rn  M 18,  ft  bemnd  Referendum  (Goedrad  61  mdn 

dllCI  MLa  ffl) 

TBNUIU:  Chased  winner,  ridden  over  a out  no  mra  nnal  furlong.  4di  of  7.  8'  oerhnd  Ihdam 
(NMPoghama  man  gf) 

THE  HAY  FOX:  Tracked  waders,  «8on  ova'  ii nil  Kepi  on  same  pace.  <tn  MS.  31  behind  For  OU  TUns 
Saha  lapon  9 3tha  shi 


5*OOTRBITLlMITBIGUARAHTB3)nAiaain  If  213yd*  BL3S1 

1 S004T3  RIVAL  BID  (8)  (D)  Mrs  N Macauley  8-9-S  C Taagna  13)  3 

2 0030-3*  OEDROE BULL (115) (BF)" Hem 4-9-3  . . - - TSpttaO 

3 006000  SALTANDO (26) Pal Mrichell 6-9-3 ..KFrint 

4 D4824S  LADY  OF  LEISURE  (22)  Mis  J Cacri  4-9-0  - K Bata  2 

1 31  APONALWBI  (13)  (D)S  Williams  3-8-10 JTatel 

8 432140  LADY BAMKES (33) (D) IV Turner 3-8-10 - JDSwaeom(7)7 

7 252513  ULAPBMGD(2f)(D)  Mbs  JCra/e  3-8-10 - - —N  Conaxtoa  9 

8 00000  LOMOND  LASME{18)  Mlea  JCrald  3-6-8 Jlml 

TOP  FORM  TIPS:  Alan  Ahraa  8,  Qeai^a  Bui  7,  Lady  Of  Leisure  8. 

Balthni:  9-4  Lndy  Ol  Leisure.  5-2  Atari  Ahmai.  8-2  George  Bull  S-1  Rival  Bu  8-1  Lady  Bento*.  B-I  Lila 
Pedigo.  S nawn. 

POMI OUH7E- LADY  OP LEtSURH:  Led  unci  headed  3f  end.  Joan  beaien.  Iasi  of  5. 171  behinl  Ceilidh  Star 
al  Red au  IrrvM  efla  Jf 

AFON  ALWEM:  Made  all.  ran  an  wall,  won  Bryghtcn  1m2l  mdn  aua  Im.  beating GoMen  Fawn  iB.  6 ran 
GEOmc  BUUj  9-4  lav.  pmmtnenf  unU  ndden  and  laded  onref  11  out  am  al  15.  81  behind 
Absolutely  stunning  (NoaYigham  intffll  lar  0) 

RIVAL  BIO:  DvnHL  headway  2 ouL  swilcned  21  ouL  ran  an.  3f  d M12. 2»  bemnd  While  Plants  llACKUr  1m 
1l210yapp  neptm!. 

LADY  BAHKESr  PremlnenL  lad  ar  out  until  wwricened  over  11  ouL  itXh  at  M.  B!  Detune  k'njiat  Bieeae 
I Salisbury  1fn*1  hep  gpi. 

LILA  PEDIOO:  Always  puimhwni.  noi  guutor  insula  fina?  ludong  3rd  &f  13  t9  behind  Contract  Bridge 
.Pkum  lm2!  hen  is1 
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Tennis 


Goellner  marks 
the  spot  and 

Costa  cleans  up 


Stephen  Bferiey 
hi  Bournemouth 


THE  Germans,  as  may  be 
recalled  from  the  1966 
World  Cup.  have  not 
been  terribly  lucky  with  line 
calls  in  this  country  and 
Marc-Kevin  Goellner  was  far 
from  enamoured  by  a deci- 
sion in  the  final  set  of  yester- 
day’s Bournemouth  Open 
which  saw  his  service  broken 
at  a critical  time. 

Spain's  Alberto  Costa, 
ranked  15th  in  the  world, 
went  on  to  win  6-7,  6-2,  6-2 
and  collect  £38.000.  although 
not  before  Goellner  had  been 
involved  in  a spot  of  the  ver- 
bals with  the  umpire  Gerry 
Armstrong. 

C-lay-court  tennis  differs 
from  hard-court  or  grass  in 
that  the  ball  invariably  leaves 
a mark  on  the  court  Some  of 
these  marks  are  real,  others 
belong  in  the  minds  of  the 
players  and  all  have  to  be  ad- 
judged by  the  umpire,  who 
frequently  has  to  descend 
from  the  lofty  heights  of  his 
chair  to  get  a closer  look. 

Originally  a Costa  forehand 
was  railed  out  but  Mr  Arm- 
strong over-ruled.  "Tell  me 
where  the  mark  is.  1 can't  see 
it,"  said  Goellner  in  near-per- 
fect English  — not  sur- 
prising since  he  lives  in 
Hertfordshire. 

Mr  Armstrong  preferred 
not  to  get  involved  but  with 
Goellner  continuing  to  fret 
and  frazzle,  he  hopped  down 
and  pointed  a firm  finger  on 
the  line.  Goellner  was  not 
convinced,  although  Bourne- 
mouth's genteel  audience 
were  by  now  beginning  a slow 
handclap. 

"We  players  are  a little 
tense  and  nervous  but  the 
umpire  is  relaxed.  He  was  a 
very  good  umpire,”  said 
Costa,  who  had  his  own  mo- 


Ice  Hockey 


ments  of  audible  doubt  in  the 

The  Bournemouth  cw 
court  tournament,  having  es' 
pired  in  1983,  has  retunS 
with  considerable  vigour  and 
the  final  was  an  excejw 
match  by  anystandartb^ 

Costa,  the  Nai  seed,  wag 
tlw  clear  favourite.  The  Span, 
ish  have  IS  players  in  the  ton 
100.  with  Costa  the  cumS 
best  ahead  of  Felix  MantSa 
and  Alex  Corretja. 

Goellner.  ranked  103rd,  se- 
cured his  only  tournament 
win  three  years  ago  in  Nice 
but  has  not  built  on  that 
Under  his  coach  Andreas 
Maurer.  Goellner  has  had  an 
upturn  this  year,  teaming  m, 
with  David  Prinosii  to  win  a 
doubles  bronze  medal  at  the 
Olympics,  where  they  wets 
beaten  in  the  semi-finals  by 
Tim  Henman  and  Neil  Broad 

In  Saturday’s  semifinal  the 
German  defeated  Australia’s 
Jason  Stoltenberg,  who  had 
previously  knocked  out  Brit- 
ain’s No.  2 Greg  Rusedski. 
Goellner  continued  that  form 
in  yesterday’s  first  set,  pres, 
surising  Costa  into  mtetafcg, 
and  winning  the  tie-break  7-i 

The  Spaniard  let  out  a huge 
double  cry  of  anguish  towards 
the  start  of  the  second  set  as 
yet  another  shot  nestled  into 
the  net,  but  it  was  Goellner 
who  began  to  fragment 

It  was  a gloriously  sunny 
afternoon,  with  butterflies 
flicking  across  the  green  day. 
One  tried  to  settle  on  Costa] 
who  reacted  as  if  it  was  a bee. 
Thereafter  he  both  floated 
and  stung. 

The  Line-call  row  and,  more 
importantly,  the  break  for  3-1 
in  the  final  set  saw  Goellner's 
resolve  fade.  This,  inddea- 
tallv,  will  be  Alberto  Casta’s 
last  title.  From  now  on  he  will 
officially  be  called  Albert  "It 
is  the  Catalan  way,”  he  said 
Nobody  argued. 


Four  cheers  for  Superleague 
but  tears  for  the  Canadians 


Vic  Batchelder 


VICTORIES  by  Bracknell, 
Newcastle,  Nottingham 
and  Sheffield  ensured  an  all- 
Superieague  line-up  when  they 
joined  Ayr,  Basingstoke,  Car- 
diff and  Manchester  in  today's 
draw  for  the  Benson  and 
Hedges  Cup  quarter-finals. 

Bracknell  Bees’  2-1  win  at 
Guildford  would  have  been  by 
a greater  margin  but  for  the 
heroics  of  the  netminder  John 
Wolfe.  He  stopped  45  of  47 
shots  fired  at  him,  failing 
only  with  one  each  from 
Chris  Brant  and  Dale  Junkin 
after  Nicky  Cross  had  scored 
for  the  home  team. 

Mike  Bishop's  three  goals 
led  Nottingham  to  an  11-3  vic- 
tory over  Peterborough,  Glen 
Mulveruia  scored  his  first  hat- 
trick  for  Sheffield  in  a 9-1 
home  win  over  Solihull,  while 


Jonathan  Weaver,  Jukka  Sou- 
malainen  and  Ralf  Hants- 
ebuke  each  scored  twice  as 
Newcastle  beat  Telford  12-1. 

Four  goals  in  the  final 
period  enabled  the  United 
States  to  come  from  behind  to 
beat  Canada  5-2  in  the  decid- 
ing game  of  the  Final  Round 
series  in  the  inaugural  World 
Cup  of  Hockey  in  Montreal. 

The  Canadians  led  2-1 
seven  minutes  from  time  but 
Brett  Hull’s  second  ©Ml  tied 
the  scores.  Within  43  seconds 
Tony  Amonte  cracked  in  a 
third  from  a rebound  before 
Dorian  Hatcher  and  Adam 
Deadmarsh  clinched  matters 
in  the  final  minute. 

Eric  Lindros  and  Adam 
Foote  had  scored  for  the  Ca- 
nadians, whose  star  Wayne 
Gretzky  tearfully  described 
the  defeat  as  "devastating’' 
for  the  players  and  "probably 
the  country". 


money 

in  your  account  at  the  end 
of  each  month.  With  a 
Loan  for  Homeowners 

you  can  SIMPLY 

pay  off  all  your  outstanding 
credit  agreements  and  still 
have  money  to  spare. 

Don't  waste  time 
thinking  about  it. 

Call  Now  FREE  on 

0800  908927 


10.5% 

VARIABLE 

(LOANS  OF  £20.000 
& OVER) 


11.9% 

VARIABLE 

(LOANS  OF  £10.000 
& OVER} 


12.9% 

VARIABLE 

(LOANS  UNDER  £10.000, 


Loan 

VMM 

APR 

Variable 

EXAMPLES 

Sorrow 

MONTHLY  REPAYMENTS 
ISwan  10  years  Bvnara  . 

Under 

£00.000 

12.9% 

XZ.9% 

5ZOOO 

£5.000 

£24-38 

£00.90 

£29.01 
£72. 54 

£44.77 
1111  w 

£10.000 

N Over 

1X9% 

1X9% 

£10,000 
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Athletics 

Great  North  Run 

Never-say-die 

McColgan 
bounces  back 


Duncan  Mackay 
in  South  Shields 


LIZ  McCOLGAN  put 
the  disappointment 
of  the  Olympic 
Games  behind  her 
yesterday  when  she  won 
the  Great  North  Run  in  a 
dramatic  finish. 

The  Dundee  woman,  the 
favourite  for  the  marathon 
gold  medal  in  Atlanta  be- 
fore she  was  stricken  by  ill- 
ness when  she  was  bitten 
by  an  insect  two  days  be- 
fore the  race  and  finished 
16th,  clawed  back  12 
seconds  in  the  last  mile  on 
the  long-time  leader  Esther 
Kiplagat. 

McColgan  dug  deep  and 
swept  past  the  Kenyan  with 
only  200  metres  of  the  half- 
marathon remaining  to 
retain  her  title  in  lhr 
lOmin  28sec. 

“No  one  knows  what  I 
went  through  in  Atlanta/’ 
McColgan  said.  “I  was  in 
fabuions  shape  but  the  bite 
poisoned  my  whole  blood 
system.  I was  laid  low  for  a 
long  time  after  the  Olym- 
pics but,  whereas  some 
people  might  stand  back 
and  give  up.  I'm  the  oppo- 
site.” Indeed,  the  phrase 
“never  say  die”  could  have 
been  invented  for  her. 

Kiplagat  and  McColgan’s 
great  Scottish  rival  Yvonne 
Murray,  racing  seriously 
beyond  10,000  metres  for 
the  first  time  and  having 
her  first  race  for  more  than 


a year  after  a back  injury, 
quickly  dropped  her  as  they 
set  up  a brutal  battle  over 
the  undulating  route  from 
Newcastle  to  South  Shields. 

Immediately  after  eight 
miles  Murray  fell  off  the 
pace  as  she  paid  the  price 
for  her  early  enthusiasm. 
She  eventually  faded  to 
fourth,  nearly  two  minutes 
behind  McColgan.  who  beat 
her  for  the  first  time  in 
nine  years.  But  Kiplagat 
ploughed  on  remorselessly. 

However,  as  blue  skies 
, and  large  crowds  greeted 
the  runners  on  their  de- 
scent to  the  coastal  finish, 
McColgan’s  racing  anten- 
nae sensed  that  Kiplagat 
was  weakening.  The  roar 
that  swirled  op  from  the 
roadside  warned  Kiplagat 
what  was  coming.  The 
eight-second  gap  McColgan 
opened  up  in  these  last  few 
metres  was  evidence  of  bow 
badly  the  Kenyan  folded. 

McColgan  will  now  run 
in  the  world  half-marathon 
championships  in  Palma  in 
two  weeks'  time  before 
tackling  the  Tokyo  mara- 
thon in  November  and  the 
London  marathon  next 
spring. 

The  men’s  race  was  easily 
won  by  Kenya’s  Benson  Ma- 
sya  in  1.01.43  for  the  fourth 
time  in  six  years  with  Pan] 
Evans  runner-up  for  the 
second  time.  12  seconds  be- 
hind. Evans,  like  McColgan, 
retained  the  British  half- 
marathon title  from  a re- 
cord field  of 32.000. 
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Parnevik  pitches  in 
as  Monty  overheats 


David  Davies 

at  St  Nom  la  Bretfiche 


tes  pasl 
Colin 


yesterday  Colin  Mont- 
lerie  launched  his 
final  round  of  the  Tropbee 
Lancome  with  five  successive 
birdies.  That  frenetic  start 
took  him  from  eight  under  to 
13  under  and  gave  him  a two- 
shot  lead  over  a bewildered 
Jesper  Parnevik. 

Just  over  four  hours  later, 
however,  the  situation  was 
virtually  reversed.  Parnevik, 
who  had  clung  to  the  rails 
while  the  storm  blew  itself 
out,  finished  with  a three- 
under  67  for  a 12- under  total 
of  268.  A stunned  and  shat- 
tered Montgomerie  came  in 
with  a 71  to  be  five  adrift.  The 
Scot  had  suffered  a seven- 
stroke  turn-around  in  13  holes 
and,  instead  of  winning  the 
£108.330  that  went  to  Parne- 
vik, had  to  settle  for  £72^10. 

Montgomerie’s  halves  of  32, 
three  under,  and  39,  four 
over,  tell  much  of  the  tale  but 
there  were  contributing,  ex- 
traneous reasons  for  his 
downfall.  Most  people  experi- 
ence road  rage  at  some  point 
in  their  working  week;  with 
Montgomerie  it  is  fairway 
fury.  French  galleries,  partic- 
ularly at  the  Lancome  and 
particularly  in  Paris,  can  be 
infuriating  and,  when  some  of 
the  photographers  also  misbe- 
have, the  problem  is  com- 
pounded. Yesterday  there  was 
a large  crowd  in  this  per- 
fumed garden,  attracted  by  a 
warm  sun  and  the  prospect  of 
a gentle  strolL  chatting  and 
watching  the  occasional  shot 
The  roped-off  fairways  were 
treated  with  distinct  disdain 

— rules  are  for  common  folk 

— which  meant  that  on  every 
tee  the  players  had  to  wait 
while  hundreds  of  people 


crossed  over  to  get  the  best 
view.  All  this  had  a deleteri- 
ous effect  on  the  short-fused 
Scot  and  on  the  10th  he  be- 
came further  exasperated 
with  a French  photographer, 
and  with  justification. 

As  Montgomerie  settled 
into  his  stance,  off  went  the 
camera  and  out  came  the  full 
range  of  pained  protests.  He 
glared,  backed  away,  flapped 
his  arms  around  and  shouted: 
“You  guys  should  know  bet- 
ter.” Them  as  he  approached 
the  green,  he  said  to  one  par- 
ticular  man:  “No  more, 
okay?,”  jabbing  a forefinger 
at  him.  “no  more  when  Tra 
addressing  the  ball." 

On  the  11th  tee  he  spotted  a 
woman  spectator  with  a cam- 
era and  pointed  at  her  with 
his  club  until  a marshall  ar- 
rived and  told  her  to  desist 
All  these  were  distractions  he 
could  have  done  without 
when  attempting  to  win  a 
tournament 

As  he  walked  down  the  11th 
fairway  lie  went  towards  the 
ropes,  where  his  wife  Eiraear 
was  walking.  They  chatted, 
Montgomerie  spreading  his 
hands  outwards  in  the  familiar 


Montgomerie  . . . short  fuse 


gesture  that  says.  “What  can  I 
do?"  The  answer  turned  out  to 
be  not  much. 

Both  men  had  hit  massive 
drives  and  Parnevik  then  hit 
a wedge  to  two  feet.  Montgo- 
merie followed  to  five  feet  but 
hit  a tentative  putt  that  did 
not  touch  the  hole.  When  Par- 
nevik holed,  the  Scot  was  be- 
hind for  the  first  time  since 
the  end  of  the  third  round. 

Things  got  worse  at  the 
13th.  where  Parnevik  fash- 
ioned a lovely  faded  second 
from  the  rough  on  to  the 
green  and  Montgomerie.  look- 
ing for  the  same  shot  instead 
found  a pull  that  ran  through 
the  green  on  the  left  He  had 
to  hole  from  seven  feet  for  a 
bogey  to  fall  two  behind. 

The  tournament  was  decided 
at  the  14th.  Parnevik  was  down 
the  middle,  Montgomerie  In 
the  right  rough  and.  perhaps 
sensing  the  kill,  the  Swede  hit 
a superb  second  to  five  feet 
The  Scot,  again  trying  for  a 
gentle  fade,  overdid  it  this 
time,  found  the  bunker  and  his 
eventual  bogey,  to  the  Parne- 
vik birdie,  meant  that  his  rival 
had  now  established  a four- 
shot  margin. 

Montgomerie  had  played 
most  of  the  back  nine  in  tem- 
per-tantrum mode  but.  by 
allowing  it  to  get  to  him,  he 
was  hurting  only  himself.  To 
suggest  however,  as  did  one 
Sunday  newspaper,  that  by 
taking  over  some  of  the  next- 
to-non-existent  marshalling 
duties,  he  and  his  caddie  were 
exhibiting  “yob  culture"  is  to 
fail  to  understand  not  just 
tournament  golf  but  golf  itself. 

Professionals  pursuing 
pounds,  points  and  a career 
are  entitled  to  the  basic  cour- 
tesies, the  proper  etiquette  af- 
forded to  every  golfer  in  every 
golfing  circumstance,  and  the 
French  have  much  to  do  to 
put  their  house  in  order. 


World  tour  breakthrough 


So  why  not  multiply  your  options?  To  get  the  figures  for 
your  home  phone  bill,  FreeCall  ( !5fH  J 5<  Hi  366  or  return  the  coupon. 


WHAT  in  essence  will 
be  a World  Tour  is 
to  start  up  in  1999, 
writes  David  Davies. 

Its  events  will  be  run 
jointly  by  a committee 
bringing  together  the  cur- 
rent four  major  champion- 
ships and  a new  body,  the 
PGA  Tours  International 
Federation,  itself  made  up 
of  representatives  of  the 
five  principal  circuits. 

At  first  there  will  be  only 
seven  events,  the  current 
four  majors  and  three  to  be 
created  by  tbe  new  body. 
Ken  Schofield,  the  PGA 


European  Tour’s  executive 
director,  said  yesterday: 
“We  will  be  dedicated  to 
building  on  what  already 
exists.  We  hope  to  have 
three  new  championship 
events,  consisting  of  a 72- 
hole  strokeplay  on  the  lines 
of  the  Johnnie  Walker 
World  Championship,  an 
expanded  version  of  the 
Andersen  Consulting 
Matchplay  Championship 
and  a World  Team  Champi- 
onship. perhaps  along  the 
lines  of  the  current  World 
Cup.” 

Schofield  hopes  that  the 


current  Sony  rankings,  pos- 
sibly modified,  will  be  used 
to  determine  wbo  plays  in 
what  on  the  new  tour,  with 
all  four  majors  agreeing  for 
the  first  time  to  player 
entry  via  position  in  the 
rankings.  The  Open  and  the 
US  PGA  already  do  this  in 
large  measure;  the  US  Open 
and  the  Masters  do  not 
Schofield,  who  has  been 
trying  for  years  to  get  more 
Europeans  into  tbe  majors, 
said:  “The  Americans, 
under  their  new  commis- 
sioner Tim  Fine  bam,  do  see 
life  more  internationally.” 
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{ I Davies  in  seventh  heaven  for  Solheim  test 
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LAURA  DAVIES  achieved 
the  47th  victory  of  her 
career  and  retained  her 
English  Open  title  at  The 
Oxfordshire  course  yesterday 
with  a fine  round  of  67. 

She  finished  with  a 15- 
under-par  aggregate  of  273. 
four  clear  of  Sweden’s  Helen 
Alfredssan  with  Laura  Na- 
varro of  Spain  In  third  on  281. 


Davies  managed  three  bird- 
ies and  an  eagle  on  the  way  to 
her  seventh  win  of  the  year 
but  the  £15,000  prize  was  not 
enough  to  move  her  in  front 
of  Alfredsson  at  the  top  of  the 
European  money  list. 

"1  hadn’t  holed  a putt  until 
that  eagle  at  the  seventh." 
said  Davies.  “Now  for  the  Sol- 
heim Cup.  It  is  time  to  do 


battle  and  make  sure  that  we 
enjoy  it,  win  or  lose." 

At  the  447-yard  7th  Davies 
hit  an  eight-iron  to  eight  feet 
for  her  three  before  coming 
home  in  33.  Alison  Nicholas 
was  the  only  one  of  the  seven 
Solheim  Cup  players  who 
failed  to  finish  below  par,  al- 
though she  managed  a 70  to 
finish  level  on  288. 
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— _ Basketball 

SUNDAY  LEAGUE:  David  Foot  sees  Alec  Stewart  relish  a first  taste  of  success  with  his  county  with  an  easy  one-day  victory  over  Glamorgan  in  Cardiff  IQ<OTS 

Surrey  enjoy  a stroll  in  the  Gardens 
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Nothing  could 
look  less  like  The 
Ova!  than  Sophia 
Gardens  with  its 
parkland  aura  and 
sheer  Celtic  cosiness.  But  the 
journey  from  the  vast  imper- 
sonal sporting  citadel  of  SE11 
_ soon  to  be  softened  itself  by 
landscaping  — across  the  new 
Severn  Bridge,  was.  a celebra- 
tory one. 

Surrey  won  with  almost 
embarrassing  ease  by  seven 
wickets  with  lust  over  seven 
overs  left.  It  was  the  first  time 
tiiev  find  carried  o£T  any  kind 
of  title  for  14  years.  This  one 
was  worth  £40.00u  to  them  as 
Sunday  League  champions. 
Far  more  challenging  will 
now  be  today's  final  overs 
against  Glamorgan  here  in 
the  Championship. 

Alec  Stewart,  savouring 
county  success  for  the  first 
time  in  his  lengthy  Surrey 
career,  said:  "It  has  been  in 
every  sense  a team  effort 
David  Gilbert  had  a huge  task 
ahead  of  him  when  he  ar-  : 
rived.  He  has  proved  a great 
man-manager  and  the  boys  I 
have  responded." 

Surrey’s  manager  Gilbert 
said:  "In  the  end  the  match 
became  a formality  although 
it  wasn't  necessarily  going  to 
be  easy  on  this  wicket  It  was 
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just  a matter  of  getting  every- 
one in  the  club  moving  in  the 
right  direction.” 

Surrey's  reply  to  Glamor- 
gan's 159  was  always  going  to 
be  a stroll.  They  had  rattled  65 
off  the  first  10  overs  and  had 
passed  100  by  the  halfway 
stage. 

Butcher  disappeared  in  the 
13th  over  and  the  revitalised 
Brown  (41)  in  the  16th.  Then 
Stewart,  who  survived  a vo- 
ciferous First-ball  Ibw  appeal, 
and  Thorpe  — caught  with 
understandable  carelessness 
with  three  to  win  — virtually 
steered  them  home  with  not 
too  much  sweat  expended. 

What  the  new  champions 
demonstrated  was  that  their 
fragile  “Last  furlong"  tem- 
perament of  recent  years  had 
been  evorcised.  The  victory 
against  Warwickshire  with 
two  hails  left  and  Northamp- 
tonshire last  week  off  the  last 
delivery  graphically  made 
this  professional  point. 

Three  more  wickets  for  Hol- 
lioake  took  him  to  39  for  the 
season,  more  than  anyone  In 
the  Sunday  competition.  And 
he  hardly  bowls  in  the 
Championship. 

Glamorgan  had  batted  with  | 
a wariness  reminiscent  of  a 
Highbury  dressing-room,  I 
never  managing  to  generate  a 
decent  sense  of  aggression 
against  steady  rather  than 
threatening  bowling.  James 
and  Cottey  were  the  excep- 
tions, though  they  hit  only 
three  boundaries  between 
them.  Croft's  six  to  long-on 
was  a late  solitary  gesture  in 
the  sunlight 

Not  all  at  the  Cardiff 
ground  were  apparently  in- 
tent on  the  cricket  though. 
Two  seagulls  copulating  on 
the  outfield  proved  a lengthy 
diversion  for  a voyeuristic 
section  of  the  crowd.  Sky  TV 
did  not  notice,  it  seems  — or 
maybe  they  were  simply  leav- 
ing that  scene  to  David  Atten- 
borough and  the  BBC. 
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Happy  ending . . . Graham  Thorpe,  Martin  Bicknell  and  Alec  Stewart  congratulate  Adam  Hollioake  cm  bowling  Tony  Cottee  photograph;  jeff  Morgan 


Yorkshire  v Nottinghamshire 

Cairns  puts  the  crowd  under  fire  before  victory  fades  to  the  academic 


David  Hopps 
at  Scarborough 

¥ICTORY  for  Surrey  in 
Wales  rendered  the  clash 
between  Nottinghamshire 
and  Yorkshire,  the  sides  lying 
second  and  third,  meaning- 
less Although  Notts  won  a 
hectic  contest  by  34  runs,  they 
were  fated  to  finish  runners- 
up  by  virtue  of  Surrey's  supe- 
rior run  rates. 

There  was  no  denying  Not- 


tinghamshire's commitment; 
there  was  a desperate  purpose 
to  much  of  their  cricket  as 
they  strove  for  some  satisfac- 
tion in  an  otherwise  undistin- 
guished season. 

But  if  a Sunday  title  can 
fleetingly  restore  team  spirit 
it  rarely  brings  lasting  bene- 
fit. Inconsistency  is  the 
League’s  very  nature.  Only 
Warwickshire,  of  this  sea- 
son's leading  group,  finished 
last  year  in  the  top  eight 

That  Nottinghamshire  set  a 


challenging  total  of  251  for 
five  was  due  principally  to  a 1 
late  bout  of  hitting  by  Chris 
Cairns.  With  fewer  than  six 
overs  remaining,  there  were 
no  tactical  niceties  to  concern 
him.  just  a need  for  violent 
hitting,  a task  he  took  up  su- 
perbly with  an  unbeaten  38 
from  16  balls. 

His  first  delivery,  from 
Hartley,  rebounded  off  the , 
balcony  supports  at  long-off 
and  struck  a spectator  below  I 
on  the  head.  Life  and  limb  I 


were  threatened  once  more 
when  the  penultimate  over, 
again  from  Hartley,  cost  21. 
The  last  10  overs  brought  93. 

Johnson’s  half-century 
from  43  balls,  a happy  turn  of 
fortune,  extended  Robinson's 
sound  early  work  but  his 
sweeping  at  Gough  looked 
outlandish,  even  on  a Sunday. 

For  all  that  Yorkshire  ap- 
proached their  task  purpose- 
fully. their  batsmen  repeat- 
edly got  out  when  well  set 
Moxon  was  in  threatening 


mood  until  he  lay  back  to  cut 
and  was  caught  by  Bates  at 
backward  point  off  Cairns, 
who  then  bowled  White  and 
had  McGrath  caught  at  long- 
off  for  three  wickets  in 
successive  overs. 

Gough  still  runs  between 
the  wickets  as  if  water  is  slop- 
ping around  in  his  pads  but 
he  scored  30  in  24  balls  before 
he  hit  Bowen’s  full  toss  to 
extra  cover.  With  that  the 
crowd  of  10,000  began  to 
stream  away. 


Derbyshire’s  Sunday  collection 
costs  Warwickshire  £1 0,000 

IT  IS  not  the  winning  that  j Warwickshire,  pnt  in. 
is  important  It  is  when  struggled  to  a meagre  156 


I is  important  It  is  when 
you  do  it  that  really  counts, 
as  Derbyshire  and  War- 
wickshire demonstrated 
over  the  weekend. 

Derbyshire  needed  to 
beat  Warwickshire  to 
maintain  their  county 
championship  hopes  — - and 
lost  on  Saturday.  Yesterday 
a win  for  Warwickshire 
would  have  earned  them 
£10,000  for  third  place  in 
the  Sunday  League.  They 
lost  by  eight  wickets. 


Warwickshire,  put  in. 
struggled  to  a meagre  156 
for  nine  in  their  40  overs  on 
a slow  pitch  at  Derby.  Kim 
Barnett  and  Dean  Jones,  in 
contrast,  got  Derbyshire  off 
to  a flying  start  with  an 
opening  stand  of  70  in  15 
overs,  with  Barnett  going 
on  to  an  unbeaten  57. 

The  captain  Jones  said: 
“It’s  been  a great  season  for 
a lot  of  the  boys.  There  has 
been  a lot  of  improvement 
and  the  team  spirit  has 
been  brilliant.” 


Robert  Pryce  ■ 

Steve  BDcmiALLTw 

described  the  ^ 
American-dominated 
Budweiser  League  as  a “S? 
cus".  The  Hamel  Royals  £5 
thought  they  would  not 
playing  the  clowns  again  thb 
year  but  on  Saturday  thZ 
opened  foe  new  season  «; 
much  the  same  way  as  thw 

set  out  on  the  last,  by  fenw 
flat  on  their  feces? 

They  should  be  fine  com* 
they  settle.  They  have  fom 
Americans  and  a Nigerian  in. 
temational  joining  such  stal- 
warts as  Leon  Noel  but  on 
Saturday  they  played  lfc 
strangers.  That  was  under- 
standable as  Allen  Koochof 
their  playmaking  guard,  bad 
arrived  in  the  country  onhi 
the  day  before  after  a delay  in 
receiving  his  work  permit 
Cruelly  abusing  the  Royals’ 
hospitality  and  generosity 
the  Thames  Valley  Tigers 
sprinted  to  a 36-16  lead  at  the 
end  of  the  first  quarter.  In  the 
third  quarter,  after  a 134) 
three-minute  burst,  they  led 
76-42  on  the  way  to  a U6-az 
win. 

The  new  American  point 
guard  Casey  Arena  (17  points) 
ran  a slick  attack  that  fea- 
tured the  veteran  forward 
Tony  Holley  (28  points)  prom- 
inently but  the  leading  scorer 

was  one  of  the  league’s  tin 
remaining  English  stars; 
Peter  Scantlebury,  the.  prince 
of  put-hack,  finished  with  32 
points. 

“ Arena  was  great;  Holley 
was  unbelievable,”  said  Ok 
Hemel  owner  and  former 
coach  Vince  MacauJey-Razaq. 
“I  think  we  played  one  of  the 
best  teams  in  the  league." 

The  Manchester  Giant*  win 
be  more  formidable  when 
they  are  all  fit  On  Saturday 
at  the  Arena  they  recovered 
from  a six-point  first-quarter 
deficit  to  edge  the  I^jcesfer 
Riders  76-72. 

The  German-American 
Paul  Deppisch  hit  six  three- 
pointers  in  the  London 
Towers’  81-54  win  at  Wor- 
thing and  the  Derby  Storm 
rained  three-pointers  again  in 
recovering  an  eight-point 
half-time  deficit  to  beat  newly 
promoted  Crystal -Palace 
86-74. 

Rod  Gregoire,  Derby’s  new 
American  guard,  confirmed 
1 the  favourable  impression  he 
made  in  pre-season  while  top 
scoring  with  27  points. 

Richard  Scantlebury,  Pe- 
ter’s kid  brother,  led  Peace's 
response  with  24. 


^iership; 


Yesterday’s  board 


AXA  Equity  & Law  League 
DERBYSHIRE  v WARWICKSHIRE 
Derby:  Oiby-Jhlre  won  fry  eight  wkkets. 
WARWICKSHIRE 

N v Knight  run  oul 44 

N M K SnnOi  c Aldred  b Karri?  . .. 

W G Khan  Ifrvr  fr  Harris . 

D R Brown  c Khan  o AUred  

T L Penney  run  oul  ....  B 

M Burns  c Barnett  b Wells  4 

TK  J Plpuf  b Roberts  . _ ....  T 

A F Giles  c Jones  b Barnett  SB 

G Welsh  not  out 16 

G C Small  run  out  4 

"T  A Munton  not  oul 3 

E*ir,rs  iftir  wC,  ntCi as 


Trial  Her  A *0  overs) 1E6 

Fall  Pt  wickets:  22  22.  JJ.  $j  61.  #2.  T13. 
US  ts; 

Bowling:  Harris  5-0-21-2.  Aldred 
3-2-10-1  Wells  6-1-16-1.  Bar  noli 
Rijtiurrs  6- 1— 30- 7,  Defrellas 

r-i-'n-n 

DERBYSHIRE 

"D  fcl  Jones  si  Piper  b Giles  41 

h J Blrnetl  nol  out  ..  . B7 

C j Joann  b Giles  ....  6 

T JuO  Gorman  nor  oul ..  . _ 40 

B>lras  (ibO.  nfl  nb2i  16 

Total  |ior  ; 20  a 0 vo is  1 .......  . iso 

Fall  nt  wicket*:  70.  9? 

DM  not  bat:  a A Khan.  C M Wells,  P A J 
DeFreilK.  IK  M MibVen.  A J Hama.  G M 
Roberta  F Aldred 

Bowling:  U union  £-1-19-0;  Brown 
;-0-i'-0.  Welch  6.1-0-51-0;  Giles 
9-t-M-J  Sniiiti  6-0-31-0:  Small  2-0-11-0. 
Umpiros:  e Leadbcaier  and  M J Kitchen. 

DURHAM  « LEICESTERSHIRE 
Ctwstor-4e-Stro«i:  Leicestershire  won 
by  1 jO  runs 

LEICESTERSHIRE 

P L Sin, mam  Kuleen  b Brown  . . 119 
•J  J ei  Line' 1 wood  h Bcllin.j  . 33 

■J  1 Wlnl.tl.er  c Rov berry  b IV. lifer  8 
B F Smilh  b hilliion  . ...  21 

D L Madly  not  out  ' 10fi 

A H.rbib  nol  cui  . ' cn 

E*I|JS  ib?.  1&12.  W|  nblli!. . . . ” 27 

Torjl  ,lor  -I  40  over  si 

FMI  of  wickets:  92.  65  133  2W 
Did  not  bat:  G l Macmillan,  yp  a Niion.  G 
J Parsons  D Williamson.  ARK  PlBrson 
BowEng:  Brown  «-3-u?-1.  Butts  6-O-79JV 
Boiling  8-0-33-1  Walici  8-0-55-1  KiL 
leen  7-0-70- T.  & environ  T-O-is-O. 


Counties  update 


DerbvUsir! 

Durham 

Esso* 

GJJriKi(V13n 

■Gloucs 

Hampmie 
' Kent 
unis 
Leics. 


31  Mindless*  40 

32  NortVunts.  41 

33  Notuigham  4 2 

34  Somerset  43 

36  Surrey  44 

3G  5u»a*n  45 

37  V/arvecks  46 

38  Worcester  47 

3?  Yorkshire  48 


Complete  county  scores 

0891  22  88  30 

iri  iwit*  i>it. agiilwi « u. 
onm  mr*.  hi.  15 uu,  iw. 

tin  - ' V ' Sib  xivi.  0171  713  4473 

Z&gGuardian 

CilSTTERACTTVE 


DURHAM 

S L Campbell  Ibw  b Wells 22 

S Hullon  c Whitaker  b 5lnvnoni  . ....  81 
TOGO  Ligenwood  si  Ninon  b Pierson  S4 

J A Daley  noi  out  .. ........  29 

M A Roaeberry  rwl  oul  . . 11 

Extras  Ib3.  Ib3.  w3.  nb8l. - 17 

Total  (for  3.  40  overs) 214 

Fan  of  wfckwtK  58.  158  184 
Did  net  ball  D A Blenklron,  M M Belts.  J 
Bolling.  'S  J E Brown.  N Killeen.  A Walker. 
BowHng:  Parsons  (-MM;  Williamson 
8-0-44-0;  Wells  5-0-34-1;  Pierson 
B -0-3 l-l.  Maddy  6-0- J 5-0;  Simmons 
4-0-26-1:  Macmillan  1 -0-6-0. 


UxBridgw:  Middlesex  won  by  lour  wickets 

SOMERSET 

M N La  in  well  c Wei  lings  b Fay O 

■P  D Bowler  c Weekee  b Fay 15 

S Lee  c Dutch  b Johnson  24 

H J Harden  fbw  b Dutch  . 46 

M E Treacothtck  b Fay  O 

K A Parsons  ibw  b Johnson  O 

TR  J Turner  c Wellmgs  D Fraser  . ._  11 

G D Rose  run  oul 54 

J 1 D Kerr  b Hewlu 8 

A R Caddie*  nol  oul  4 

HBJ  Trump  b Hewffl .....  7 

Extras  ilb!4.  «#.  nb2)..  2E 

Tolal  138  3 overs) 194 

FoB:  1.  17.  51.  52.  55.  9Z.  171.  175.  184. 
BowOng:  Fay  8-2-22-3;  Hewttt  73-0-15-2; 
Johnson  6-0-24-2:  Fraser  8-0-35-1; 
We  ekes  5-0-35-0;  Dutch  2-0-19-1. 

wnw  Ptfwy 

P N Weekes  c Lee  b Caddie!  7 

K P Dutch  c Turner  b CaddkJc o 

M R Ramprakash  nof  out BO 

O A Sftah  g Trescolhlcv  b Trump 22 

■M  W GaUno  run  oul  7 

TK  R Brown  c Lee  b Trumo  ..... 4 

P E Welllnos  c 8 b Lee 42 

R L Johnson  not  out  _ 3 

Extras  (bl.  IbT.  w20.  nb2) 30 

Total  Hot  8.  38.5  oversl 1*6 

F all  at  wiofcwts:  3.  17.  6«.  80.  90.  188. 

DW  not  ball  J P Hewitt.  R A Fay.  ARC 
Fraser 

Bowling:  Caddlck  8-2-24-2;  Rose 
S-0-42-0:  Kerr  r-o-39-0:  Lee  7 5-0-40-1. 
Trump  B-O-42-2. 

HORTKAMP  rOHSIBRE  v LAMCASHIRE 
HorlbamptiMe  Lancashire  won  fay  seven 
wickets 

NORTHAMPTONStflRE 

R R Montgomerie  c Lloyd  b Martin  . O 
M B Loye  c Fairbrottwr  b Green  .....  7 

K M Curran  c Haynes  b Green 16 

T C Walton  c McKeown  b Tales IB 

A L Penbenhy  c Galllan  b Marlin  ....  80 

■R  J Bariev  not  oul  37 

TP  J Warren  not  oul  . .... 13 

Extras  (Ib4.  wS.  nbS) 11 

Total  llor  s.  40  overs) 202 

F«1  of  wickets:  a 71.  30.  59.  174. 

DM  wot  bat:  j n Snaps.  K J Innes.  CEL' 
Ambrose.  J P Taylor. 

Bowling:  Marlin  8-1-32-2:  Austin 
8- 0—31-0;  Green  8- 1-44-2;  El  war  thy 
8-2-27-0,  Yalos  4-0-24-1.  Gellian 
4-0-40-0. 

LAMCASHRS 

J E R Galllan  Ibw  b Innes  ...  . 70 

f.G.WcKeown  c Bailey  b Penberthy  69 
J P Crawley  c Innes  b Shape  4 

N H Fairbrottrer  nol  out  .... 42 

2 a Lloyd  not  oul 9 

Extras  llb9.  «3.  nb4) 15 

Tolal  (lor  3.  37.4  oversl  203 

Fea  of  Wickets:  125.  133.  174.  , 

DM  no*  ban  S E (worthy.  tJ  j Haynes.  G 
I"*9- P J Marun.  I D Austin.  R J Green. 

.T®*  Ambrose  8-2-12-0:  Taylor 
rJ^4.4-0-  Innes  6 4-0-67-1;  Snape 
*W>-41-1.  Penberthy  7-1-39-1. 

Umnk’iwi  v A Holder  and  K E Palmer. 

_ WORDS  * QLOUCS 

Worcester:  Worcestershire  non  by  14 
runs.  ’ 

WORCESTERSHIRE 

T M Moody  b Symonds  . 102 

T S Curtis  c Sytnonds  b Ball  TT 

G A Hick  nol  oul  ..  ...  . ..  n 

WPG  Weston  nol  out  ...  " " ’ “ 4 

Extras  Ub5.  wi2)  it 

Toial  (lor  2.  40oversi.  an 

M of  wlcfceta:  169.  219 

VS  fetanxi.  D A Leather  dak), 

S R LampiR.  tS  J Rhodes.  R k mingworih 
P A Tnomaa.  S w K Elite. 

BowBmia  Smith  8-2-36-0:  Lewis  8-0-48-0- 
Ball  8-0-88-1;  Symontte  8-0-48-1;  Davts 
8-0-55-0 


CLOUCESTERSHB2E 

R 1 Dawson  c IIIIngworDi  b Soiarfcl  _ BB 

MAN  Windows  b Illingworth 37 

A Symonds  b Loaiherdale 37 

'1M  W Alley ne  b Leatherdale 3 

M a Lynch  c Leatherdale  b Moody  _ 40 
A J Wright  U Rhodes  b Illingworth  _ 81 
T H C Hancock  si  Rhodes 

b Illingworth  2 

M C J Ball  not  Out  8 

R P Davis  not  oul  ... — 2 

Extras  Itb3.  w2,  nb4| 9 

Total  (lor  7.  40  oven) 243 

F*9  of  wlchotas  98.  149.  159.  108.  235. 
238.  241. 

DM  not  bat:  A M Smith.  J Lewis. 
Bowling:  Thomas  8-0-30-0:  Moody 
8-0-45-1 : Lampltt  8-0-49-0.  Illingworth 
8-0-52-3;  Lealherdale  8-0-41-2:  Sotanki 
2-0-15-1. 

Umpires:  J H Hampshire  and  R Palmer. 


Scarborough:  Nottinghamshire  won  by  24 
runs. 

NOraMGHAMSHlRE 

R T Robinson  c Gough  b SHverwood  Bl 
u P Cowman  c KeniBboraugh 

b Hartley 2fl 

A A Metcalle  c Gough  b Stamp IB 

"P  Johnson  ibw  b Gough 92 

P R Pollard  b Hanley SB 

C L Cairns  nol  out — 38 

C M Tolley  not  oul t4 

Extras  (lbs.  ws.  nbio) 20 

Total  (lor  6.  40  overs) 201 

Fall  of  wichet»  50.  102.  TOO.  IBS.  210. 
DM  net  beC  K P Brans.  1W  M Noon,  R T 
Bales.  M N Bowen. 

Bowflngi  Gough  8-0-11-1:  SHverwood 
8-0-32-1:  While  8-0-49-0;  Hartley 
8-0-06-2:  Stemp  8-0-55-1. 

YORKSHIRE 

-D  By aa  Ibw  b Evens 9 

M D Moron  c Bates  b Calms 45 

M P Vaughan  b Cowman 48 

C While  b Caima 5 

A McGrath  c.  Evens  b Calms 3 

P J Hartley  c Bowen  b Tot  ley 28 

TR  j Biakey  b Tolley 29 

D Cough  c Pollard  b Bowen 30 

R A KeWeborough  nol  oul 11 

C E W SHverwood  fa  Calms 2 

R D Stemp  c Bates  b Calms 11 

Extras  | KM,  w2) 8 

Total  l3B  overs) 227 

FaB  of  wtekobe  18.  78.  06.  60.  138.  155. 
196.  206  211. 

Bowling:  Evens  7-0-33-1;  Bowen 
8-0-47-1.  Tolley  8-0—15-2;  Cairns 
8-1-41-5:  Bales  4-0-33-0;  Cowman 
4-0-24-1. 

Umpires:  J W Holder  and  P Willey. 


KENT  tf  HAMPSHIRE 
Ciurfaaryi  Kent  won  by  one  run. 

KEKT 

M V Fleming  c 8 b Morn  1 

M J Walker  c Lon  ay  b Maru 9 

C L Hooper  Ibw  b Bovlll 70 

T R Ward  b Bovlll Bl 

M A Eettiam  Aw  b Whitaker 4 

G R Cowdrey  Ibw  b Bovlll 11 

N J Liang  b Udal O 

"ts  A Marsh  b Maacarenhas 8 

J B D Thompson  not  oul 4 

B J Phillips  si  Aymes  b Udal  O 

N W Preston  c Smith  b Maacarenhas  4 
Extras  Mbl.  *5.  nb4] 10 

Total  (39  J avers) ., — 172 

F«E  of  wtafMtK  1 23.  132.  143.  149,  IS5. 
153.  186.  187. 

Bowling:  Maru  8-1-25-2;  Renshew 
8-0-20-0:  Bovlll  0-0-45-3:  Udal  8-1-34-2: 
Ma9caranhas  5 3-0-34-2;  Whitaker 
4-0-23-1. 


G W White  run  oul 86 

J S Laney  c Phillips  b Llong 97 

P R Whitaker  c 8 b Hooper  it 

W 5 Kendall  e 8 b Llong g 

■R  A Smith  nol  oul 11 

1A  N Aymes  not  out 7 

Extras  (IbT,  w3.  MX) 14 

Total  (for  4.  40  overs] 171 

Ml  of  wickets?  11B  130.  151. 154 
DM  Hot  Bata  J N B Bovlll.  D A Mescaren- 
bas  S D Udal.  R J Maru.  S J Ranahaw. 
Bowling;  Phillips  4-O-ZO-fl,  Eelhem 
S- 1-1 9-0,  Fleming  8-0-25-0;  Hooper 
8-0-33-1:  Preston  8-0-32-0:  Llong 
7-0-35-2. 

Umpires:  R Julian  and  G Sharp. 


ESSEX  v SUSSEX 

Chelmsford:  Eases  won  by  seven 
wickets. 

SUSSEX 

RKRiac  Rollins  b Wilson 13 

K GreenlleM  c Rollins  b Irani 1 1 

K Newell  c Wilson  b Powell  32 

*A  P Wells  c Rollins  b Irani  12 

M Newell  Ibw  b Wilson  0 

TP  Moores  b Andrew 99 

D R Law  c Fkssain  b Powell 21 

N C Phillips  nol  oul  - 38 

J J Boles  b Wilson  8 

M R Strong  nol  out .... 2 

Extras  (be.  Ib4.  wft.  ntX) 23 

Total  por  8.  40  overs) 215 

FnS  of  ehtntai  28.  32.  46.  47,  129.  140. 
170.  195. 

DM  not  beta  R J KirUey. 

Bowling:  Andrew  7-0-33-1;  Irani 
8-1-23-2:  Wilson  B-0-40-3;  Law  4-1-17-0: 
Grayson  5-V-27-0;  Powetl  8-0-82-2. 

tqiSPX 

D D J Robinson  c M Newell  b Law  , 2 

S G Law  c Bales  b Law 120 

"N  Hussain  c K Newell  b Law 71 

R C Irani  nol  oul 4 

tfi  J Rollins  nol  oul  ... 2 

Extras  (165.  w7,  nbO) 18 

Tolal  (for  3.  27.2  overs)  — 217 

FOB  of  wickets:  20.  187.  210. 

Did  not  bah  A P Grayson.  T P Hodgson.  J 
J B Lewis.  D G Wilson.  S J W Andrew.  J C 
Powell. 

Bowling:  Law  7-0-36-3;  Strong 
4.2-0-45-0:  Phillips  4-0-26-0;  Kiriley 
5-0-27-0:  Reo  2-0-17-0;  K Newnll 
2-0-15-0:  Bales  3-0-46^).  ! 

QUUKMOAN  • SURREY 
Canflfb  Surrey  won  by  seven  wickets. 

GLAMORGAN 

B P James  b Pearson 43 

A Dale  c Benjamin  b Bicknell 8 

D L Hemp  run  out 8 

A J Dalton  c Thorpe  b Benjamin 8 

P A Cotlsy  b Hollioake 41 

'M  P Maynard  c 8 b Pearson B 

0 D Gibson  Ibw  b Hollioake 4 

R D B Croil  c Julian  b Hollioake 16 

TA  □ Shaw  c Benjamin  b Lewis B 

5 L Walton  nol  oul T 

S R Berwick  nof  out  1 

Extras  (bl.  RX.  w4.  nb4) 13 

Tate)  (tor  9.  40  overs] 159 

Fkfl  of  wickets:  IT.  29,  47.  98.  112,  121, 
128.  M3.  158. 

Bowling:  Bicknell  B- 0-28-1:  Lewis 
5-0-15-1;  Benjamin  6-0-25-1;  Julian 
5-0-24-0;  Pearson  3-0- 33  2;  HoJItoske 
8-0-SB-a. 

SURREY 

M A Butcher  ibw  b Croft 30 

A D Brown  b Berwick 41 

TA  j Stewart  nol  oul 41 

G P Thorpe  c Gibson  b Cottey 28 

N Shahid  nol  out 4 

Extras  (Ib9.  w2.  nb6) 17 

Total  (tor  3.  325  overs) — 1S1 

M of  wickets:  62.  BO.  157 
DM  Hot  Bob  A J Hollioake.  C C Lewis.  B P 
Julian.  M P Bicknell.  R M Pearson.  J E 
Benjamin. 

Bowline:  Watkin  8-0— 43-0:  Gibson 
4-0-25-0;  Barwlck  0-0-33-1.  Croll 
8-0-28-1;  Dale  4-0-18-0:  Cottey  05-0-4-1 

Starting  today 

SECOND  XI  CWUmOMMF:  Bdjwr 

Meadow w Derbys  v Northanta.  Trent 
Bridge  Notts  v GJoucs  Tartar  Somer- 
set v Yorks,  laid  Qraan.  wares  v 
Glamorgan. 

• LEICESTERSHIRE  amassed  the 
aecond-ni^iest  total  In  the  history  of  the 
40-over  Sunday  com  petition  when  they  tot- 
towed  their  two-day  County  Championship 
humiliation  of  Durham  with  a 130-run  vic- 

| tera  yesterday. 

Mill  Simmons,  who  will  have  happy 
memories  of  ChesterJa-Street  altar  fate 
171  and  Ns  tor  M Iasi  week,  led  the  way 
with  115  off  9S  balls  and  Letceatershlra 
went  on  to  total  344  for  four. 

Thai  was  only  19  short  of  Somerset's 
total  a!  Neath  six  years  ago  and  Included 
the  Instant  Sunday  century  of  the  season, 
Darren  Maddy  reaching  the  large!  on  64 
balls.  To  Melvyn  Bette  leD  the  duteous  re- 
cord ol  Durham's  wori (-ever  Sunday  fig- 
ures. taking  none  kx  79  In  only  six  overs. 

• THE  Sri  Lanka  spinners  UuDuan  Muro- 
nthanm  and  Jeyantha  Silva  took  nine 
widows  between  thorn  10  send  Zimbabwe 
tumbling  to  defeat  by  an  innings  and  77 
runs  on  the  tourth  day  of  the  flrot  Tesl  In 
Colombo.  Zimbabwe,  trailing  on  the  first 
imtirtga  by  204  runs,  were  bowled  out  lor 
127.  tneir  lowest  total  In  Test  cricket 


Saturday’s  board 


Britannic  Assurance 
County  Championship 

(Third  day  of  tour  today.  11.0) 

ESSEX  v SUSSEX 

Chehnahnib  Sussex  (Bps)  are  338  runs 
ahead  In  teak  second  Innings  and  have 
three  wickets  remaining  against  Essex  (8) 
SUSSEX:  FI  ret  Innings  383  (A  P Wells  122. 
1 D K Salisbury  70.  N J Lenham  55). 
ESSEX:  First  tonntga  360  (G  A Gooch  B2.  S 
G Law  84;  Krflsy  4-64) 


N J Lenham  c Such  b Andrew 44 

C W J Athey  c Hussain  b Law 74 

K GreenfluM  Ibw  b Law 37 

■A  P Webs  ibw  b Such 4B 

K Newell  c Cowan  b Law O 

V C Drakes  not  out 108 

TP  Moores  b Such  4 

I D K SaRabury  b Such  8 

D R Law  c Hussain  b Such O 

N C Phillips  not  out  O 

Extras  (B4.  (&B.  nbM 30 

Total  ttar  8.  106  overs) 33B 

Fete  77.  154.  165.  189.  281.  289.  299.  327. 
To  bdta  R J Kiriley. 

Bowling:  Cowan  6-0-18-0;  Such 
38-6-108-4.  Iloir  13-1-38-0;  Iran) 
15-2-47-0,  Andrew  5-2-14-1;  Grayson 
8-3-12-0;  Law  21-4-88-3. 

Ihmdreai  J H Harris  and  A G Whitehead. 


Uxbvldgae  Somerset  |4pts)  are  346  runs 
ahead  In  their  second  innings  and  have 
eight  wickets  remaining  against  Middx  (8). 
30MER3ET:  First  Innings  485  IP  C L 
Holloway  IBS.  R J Turner  75.  K A Parsons 
721. 

MDDUESEX 

Rret  JunJnoa  (overnight  113-2) 

P N W (takas  not  out — . 171 

O A Shah  c Caddlck  b Lee  75 

IK  R Brown  nol  oul 98 

Extras  (b2.  tt«9.  wl.  nblO) 22 

Total  (To r 3 dec.  1002  overs) 380 

U|  oil  wloAata  mail  208. 

DM  not  bob  'M  W dotting,  K P Dutch.  J P 
Hewitt.  R L Johnson.  P C R Turned.  ARC 
Fra&er. 

■owlhiga  Caddlck  18-3-72-0:  Shine 
16-8-38-2;  Kerr  11-2-37-0;  Coiiam 
27-10-61-0;  Lee  12-1-35-1;  Bowler 
B-0-42-0:  Treocflthlck  5-0-20-0;  Parsons 
2-0-12-0;  Holloway  2J-O-71-0;  Harden 
I-0-34L 


•P  D Bowler  Ibw  b Tutnell 22 

M E Treacotelck  b Tutnell 44 

P C L Holloway  nol  oul 88 

R J Harden  c Dutch  a Shah - — 12 

K A Parsons  not  oul 89 

Extras  (Ib4.  nb2l « 

Total  (for  3.  51  overs) ) 21 1 

Fad  of  wtokatz:  55.  84.  112. 

To  bato  S Lae.  fR  J Turner.  J I D Kerr.  A R 
Caddie*.  A C Coiiam.  K J Shine. 
Bowling:  Fraaer  4-2-11-0;  Johnson 
3- 1-5-0;  Tutnell  13-4-30-2;  Dutch 
11-2-30-0;  Ramprakash  1 1-0-62-0:  Shah 
S-O-34-1;  Poofey  4-0-42-0. 

Umpires:  H D Bed  and  K J Lyons. 


Cwtattetyi  Hants  (GpH)  need  199  runs  to 
win  in  their  aecond-lnninga  wickets 
remaining  against  Kent  (8) 

KENT)  First  innings  Kent  446  in  J Lkmg 
130.  C L Hooper  84.  T H Ward  79.  U A 
Eilham  74;  Stephenson  5-10*.  Mascaien- 
has  4-101). 

HAMPSHIRE 

MM  tamings  (overnight  249-5) 

*J  P Stephenaon  c Ealham  b Headley  28 
TA  N Aymes  IW  wicket  b Headley  — 82 

D a Maacarenhas  b Ealham — 14 

r J Mare  no?  out ID 

j N B Bovlll  ibw  b Head  toy O 

S J Renahaw  Ibw  b Headley  O 

Extras  U&39.  nb2) 21 

Total  (118-3  mere]  39fl 

M of  wfcSrotx  conta  338.  338.  3SB.  368. 
BowlkAP  McCague  32-A-99-1:  Headley 
32.3-6-63-6:  Ealham  33-11-73-4;  Paul 
11-1-M-fl:  Hooper  3-1-18-0:  Fleming 
7-0-38-0. 


KEMT 

D R Fulton  c*Kendal  I b Mascarenfws  B 

M J Walker  Ibw  b Ranshaw B 

T R Ward  b Bovrll 44 

C L Hooper  b Stephenaon 14 

N J Uong  C & b Stephenson 3 

M A Ealham  c Kendall 

b Mascarenhas  — 22 

M V naming  c Kendall 

b Meacarenhas  — 7 

IS  A March  c Maru  b Ranshaw  SS 

M M Patel  Ibw  b Rons  haw 32 

< M J McCague  Ibw  b Ranshaw 5 

□ W Headlt-y  not  out 1 

Extras  (bl,  Ib7,  nb6) 14 

Total  (57.5  overc) 211 

Fed  or  wick  Ota:  12.  30.  74.  74.  77. 91.  125, 
175.  210 

Boston n»  Maacarenhas  16  4 45-3;  Hen- 
shaw  14.5-0-75-4;  Stephenson  18-2-49-2: 
Bovlll  11-0-33-1. 

U:pli  se.  R Julian  end  Q Sharp. 

DEBBYSHUE  w WARWICKSHfRE 
Derby:  Warwickshire  (21pta)  beat  Derby- 
shire  |5)  by  tour  wlckete. 

OBBYBME:  First  Innings  242  |C  J Ad- 
ams 60). 

WARWICXSrauh  First  Innings  231  m V 
Knlgftl  54;  OeFreltae  7-101). 


Soeeml  fiwihuis  (overnight  189-6} 

TK  M KrRdcan  not  out 30 

P A J Defreitas  c Welch  b Munton  _ 23 

D G Cork  c Brawn  b Welch 23 

A J Hams  c Penney  b Welch 3 

D E Malcolm  run  out 4 

Extras  l to  10.  nblO) so 

Total  (96.5  overs) 253 

Fall  of  denote  coat:  201.  236.  344. 
Bogrifagi  Welch  18.5-2-59-2;  Munton 

33— 6—79—3;  Small  12-3-28-1:  Brown 
18-2-46-1;  Burns  3-0-13-0;  Giles 
14-8-20-1. 

VMRVnCXBHm! 

N v Knight  c Rollins  b Malcolm 41 

A j Moles  c DeFrettae  b Malcolm  ...  19 

W G Khan  Ibw  b Hants a 

M Bums  c Adams  b Harris 1 

T L Penney  not  out U 

D R Brawn  Ibw  b DeFreltu 4 

TK  J Piper  b Borneo 32 

A F Giles  not  out 87 

Extras  HblO.  wl,  nbB) — IB 

1 Total  (tar  6.  72.3  overs] 270 

FaN  of  wfctaeMi  29,  48.  60.  77.  84. 141. 
DM  net  tab  G C Small.  G Welch.  *T  A 
Munton. 

PowBhbi  Maktotm  24-2-104-2;  DeFreitES 
21-7-43-1;  Harris  15-1-82-2;  Barnett 
123-2-81-1.  ' 

Umpire*  M J Kitchen  and  B Leadbeaur. 

GLAMOflGAM  v SURREY 

CxnSffc  Glamorgan  (8p<s)  are  111  rum 
ahead  In  the*  second  innings  and  have 
eight  sockets  remaining  against  Surrey 
(8). 

OLAMOfWMfc  First  innings  364  «A  Dale 

90.  M P Maynard  B3k 

SURREY 

Mot  Malaga  (overnight  273-4) 

N Shank)  Ibw  b Woflcln 70 

A J Hollioake  c Morris  b Watktn Bl 

C C Lewis  b Cosker ir7 

B P Julian  Ibw  b Cosher 41 

M P Bicknell  no!  out ...  59 

J E Benjamin  c Parkin  b Cooker  ■ 

R M Pearson  noi  out 8 

Extras  toll.  < be.  ntH) 33 

Total  (tor  9 dec.  138  overs] .... 471 

Fan  oT  dokata  conta  291.  266.  383.  426. 
44&. 

Boors  at  120  overs:  8-369. 

BowHnga  Walkln  28-4-85-3:  Parkin 
14-3-55-0;  Croft  56-11-158-1:  Cosker 

34- 10-142-4:  Dale  8-4-12-0. 


S P James  nol  out 84 

H Morris  c Stewart  b Julian 17 

D L Hemp  b Benjamin a 

*M  P Maynard  c Lewis  b Pearson is 

P A Cottey  not  out  84 

Extras  (b4.  Ib8.  wr.  note) 33 

Total  (lor  3.  67  overs) 313 

hto  of  wtotaetaa  47.  58.  84. 

To  bnta  A Dale.  'A  D Shaw.  Ft  D B Cron,  D 
A Cosker.  S L Welkin.  O T Parkin. 
BowlMgi  M P Btokneir  7-1-1W;  Lewis 
10-3-34-0;  Julian  B-i— 40-1;  Benjamin 
10-2-25-1;  Hollioake  5-1-12-0;  Pearson 
20-4-80-1:  D j Bicknell  3-0-18-0:  Snaltld 
4-0-10-0. 

Umpires:  J C Baideraione  and  A 
Clarkson. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE  v LANCASHIRE 
Northampton:  Lancashire  (7)  are  in 
runs  ahead  In  their  second  innings  and 
have  six  wicken  remaining  against  Mortv 
ampwnehire  181. 

LANCASHIRE:  Flrel  innings  356  (J  E R 
Gallian  113;  tones  4-61.  Taylor  4-73) 
HORTHAMPTOftSHIRE 
Flrel  taming*  (ovemlghl  357-5] 

K M Curran  c Hegg  b Martin . S3 

K J tones  Ibw  b Green  S3 

J N 3«apa  b Yates 12 

JT  M B Bailey  nol  oul  — 31 

J G Hughes  c Watkin&on  b Yales  ..  . B 

J P Taylor  b Green  . 1 

Extras  (b4.  ibISi 20 

Total  (Ml. 5 oven) - 471 

FaB  of  wickets  oonta  373.  419.  429.  47a 
Soars  el  120  went  7-423 
Bawling:  Merlin  30-4-92-2;  Chappie 
25-6-94-0:  Green  25.5-7-78-4:  Yales 
31-10-91-3:  Galllan  11-3-33-0;  Watkinsan 
18-2-63-1. 


Hockey 


J E R Galllan  ibw  b Hughes  1 

S P Titcnard  b Snape 28 

N H Fairbroteer  c Taylor  b Hughes  _ 17 
J P Crawley  clMB  Bailey  b Snape  SB 

G □ Lloyd  c Hughes  b Snaps  70 

’M  WSdJnson  not  out  _.  . . 34 

P J Martin  nol  oul 3 

Extras  UC,  fb5.  nb7)_ 14 

Total  (for  5.  57  overs) 22c 

FxB  of  wickets:  1.  27.  B5.  162.  203. 

To  bab  TW  Hegg.  Q Chappie.  R Green.  G 
Yales. 

Bowling:  Taylor  12-1-41-0.  Hughes 
5-1-31-2;  Innes  7-1-36-0;  Snape 
22-2-64-3.  R j Bailey  3-  1-4-ft  Penbertny 
7-1-33-0. 

UntgtawD  V A Holder  and  K E Palmer. 


woncs  v qloucs 

Worcestnrr  Gloucestershire  |7pte)  are  25n 
I rune  ahead  in  their  second  innings  and 
have  three  wickets  remaining  agatosi 
I Worcestershire  (7J. 

®LOOCESTEHSmREi  Ftrsl  Innings  334 
(M  W Alleyne  149.  M A Lynch  70;  Moody 
6-87). 

WORCESTERSHIRE 

Flret  tarelnga  (ovornrght:  313-8) 

D A Leather dale  t Davis  b Alleyne  . 70 
H K Illingworth  c Russell  b Alleyne  . 44 

A Shenyar  nol  out  O 

Ex  Iras  <b2.  lbT4.  wl.  nb16) 33 

Tout  (111.1  overs) .._  ..  319 

FsD  of  etelwta  cool:  318. 

Wf<»h  24-6-84-5.  Smith 
12-4-32-1:  Alleyne  27.1-6-73-3;  Davie 
Ba"  71 -4 -40-0:  Symonds 

17-3-47-0. 


D R Hewson  Ibw  b Lealherdale  . ..  g 

M G N Windows  c Rhodes  b Moody  8 

A Symonds  c Rhodes  b Moody  a 

R 1 Dawson  b Lampitt  .. . 1a 

M A Lynch  Ibw  b Moody  ” 70 

M W Alleyne  Ibw  b Moody ' ' 44 

tfl  C Russell  not  out  " 3S 

R P Davis  c Weston  b Moody  Z'."~  is 
A M Smite  c Rhodes  b Illingworth  s 

M C J Ball  not  out  ' I 

Extras  (86.  IbS.  wl.  nbfi) ....  ZZ..IZ.  22 

Total  (lor  8.  95  overs)  .. m. 

5T  ^, "****•"  12‘  21  Mi  "l60.  183. 
To  hod  C A Walsh 

Bowing:  Moody  30-11-7B-S.  Lealherdale 
18-4-28-1:  mine  worth  23-5-57-1 : lT™  5 
10-3-25-1:  Sotanki  14-4-35-0.  ^ 

Umglroai  J H Hampshire  and  Ft  Palmer 

• would  not  have  Men  cetebral- 

Ing  their  Sunday  League  tm*>  triumph  roc 
deeply  last  night  in  Cardiff  as  Ihey  lacs  a 
stem  usk  Oils  morning  If  Ihey  are  to  keep 
Leicestershire  wilhin  their  sights  in  the 
County  Championship. 

Aloe  Stewart's  men  looked  10  have  won 
control  on  Saturday  when  they  toot  three 
wteksts  before  Glamorgan  had  knock  ad  oil 
me  firsf-innlngs  arrears. 

But  Own  Tony  Cottey  joined  opener 
Steve  James  to  an  unbroken  124-run  stand 
which  means  Glamorgan  resume  on  21a 
w thrpe  — ill  runs  In  front  and  in  a 

victory*1 argeL0'  ^ 9 £,,H  — hJ 

Drakes  hit  an  unbeaten  century.  The  Wnu 
335  faf 


Bhatti  is 
star  in 
new  role 


V r5  -!»<■  i*  *f 


Pat  Rowley  ./ 

East  grinstbad’s 
Mahmood  Bhatti,  whose 
skills  would  surely  have 
been  utilised  by  most 
national  selectors  but  have- 
failed  to  excite  England’s  or 
Britain’s,  produced  aflv&star 
performance  in  front  of  the 
Olympic  team  manager  David 
Whittle  to  lead  his  side  to  vic- 
tory in  the  Hampstead  and 
Westminster  Challenge  at 
Paddington  yesterday. 

Gr instead  defeated  Guild- 
ford, the  holders,  4-1  in  the 
final  of  the  annual  12-team 
tournament  with  Bhatti.  a 
former  winger,  revelling  in 
his  switch  to  midfield. 

Bhatti,  along  with  his 
young  team-mates,  had  an 
outstanding  tournament  and 
showed  a good  understanding 
of  the  new  no-offside  rule.  He 
made  the  openings  for  Rich- 
ard Gibson  to  give  Grinstead 
a 2-0  lead  and  cracked  tn  tbs 
fourth  after  Danny  Hall  bad 
pulled  one  back  for  Guildford 
and  the  junior  latarnatjopaJ 
Danny  Byfield  had  restored 

the  two-goal  advantage-  . . 

Grinstead  won  all  four  o* 
their  matches  impressively, 
defeating  Bromley  4-2,  Cam- 
bridge University  8-0  and  pre- 
mier rivals  Surbiton  8-3  m 
the  semi- final. 

Ireland  head  for  the  Worn 
Cup  preliminary  tournament 
at  Cagliari  in  a fortnight  with 
two  international  tournament 

successes  behind  them  hav- 

mg  won  the  Edinburgh  event 
two  weeks  ago.  Facing  Scot- 
land and  Wales,  who  are  also 
Cagliari-bound,  in  a min* 
Home  Countries  event  at  Lis- 
burn, the  Irish  made  sure  of 
first  place  by  defeating  Scot- 
land 1-0  yesterday.  _ 

Davis  McAnulty  scored  the 
only  goal,  shooting  reverse 
stick  from  a 33th-minute  pen- 
alty-comer rebound.  In  me 
earlier  matches  Scotland 
beat  Wales  3-2  and  Ireland, 
who  had  sharpened  up  in  Hol- 
land, recovered  from  2-0 
down  to  draw  2-2  with  Waks. 


w, 


r,3ch?.r. 


Cometh  the  45  initiates,  cometh  the  man  . . . Berger  hammers  home  his  second  straight  left  as  Grayson  struggles  to  get  back  Laurence  Griffiths  A strain  on  the  eyes . . . George  Graham  can  hardly  bear  to  watch  his  new  club  Paul  tonge 


Premiership : Leicester  City  0,  Liverpool  3 Coventry  City  2,  Leeds  United  1 


Berger  shows  Collymore  the  way  Graham  fails  to  draw 


Pate  Weaver 


Hockcj' 

Bhat: 

sLdi  '■ 
o Oi\  V ■' 

\ iCv« 


ROY  EVANS,  the  Liv- 
erpool manager,  had 
warned  that  Patrik 
Berger  was  not  so 
much  knocking  on  the  first- 
team  door  as  threatening  to 
smash  it  down.  Yesterday  the 
22-year-old  Czech  interna- 
tional took  it  off  its  hinges  — 
and  it  fell  flat  on  Stan 
Collymore. 

Berger,  a £3  million  signing 
from  Borussia  Dortmund,  had 
made  only  one  brief  appear- 
ance this  season.  Yesterday 
he  replaced  Collymore.  per- 
haps for  good,  at  half-time.  By 
the  end  he  had  scored  two 
fine  goals,  as  many  as  Colly- 
more and  Robbie  Fowler  have 
managed  between  them  all 


season,  to  put  his  club  on  top 
of  the  Premiership  table. 

The  Czech  Is  not  so  much  a 
striker  as  an  attacking  mid- 
fielder but  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  Liverpool  not  finding 
a way  to  integrate  such  a 
gifted  player  into  the  team. 

Berger  rushed  away  di- 
rectly after  the  game  to  pre- 
pare for  international  duty 
and  left  the  talking  to  John 
Barnes.  "He’s  world-class  and 
you  need  as  many  world-class 
players  as  you  can  find  if 
you’re  going  to  take  on  the 
likes  of  Manchester  United 
and  Newcastle,"  he  said. 
"He’s  got  great  vision,  great 
strength  and  can  play  one- 
twos.  I thought  he  was  the 
best  Czech  player  in  the  sum- 
mer, even  though  he  was  not 
always  in  the  side.” 


It  was  not  only  Collymore 
who  struggled  in  the  first 
half.  Liverpool  looked  jaded 
following  last  week's  trip  to 
Finland,  where  they  defeated 
MyPa-47  in  the  Cup  Winners' 
Cup.  And  Leicester,  who  have 
now  won  only  one  of  their  six 
games,  began  playing  neat, 
assertive  football  and  were 
the  more  impressive  side  in 
the  first  half. 

Liverpool  appear  to  repre- 
sent the  yardstick  for  every’ 
other  club  and  Leicester’s 
manager  Martin  O'Neill  said 
he  was  pleased  at  half-time  al- 
though he  felt  bis  team 
should  have  scored  in  the 
first  minute,  when  Emile  Hes- 
key’s  powerful  header 
brought  an  outstanding  reflex 
save  from  David  James. 

But,  once  Berger  came  on,  a 


Everton  1 , Middlesbrough  2 


Poor  pardon  from  Royle 


lan  Ross 

JOE  ROYLE  has  been 
rightly  lauded  for  a 
refusal  to  shy  away  from 
the  truth,  however  unpalat- 
able. He  understands  the  psy- 
che of  the  modem  supporter 
better  than  most  of  his  mana- 
gerial contemporaries  and  is 
not  one  for  excuses.  At  least 
he  is  not  normally. 

Last  month,  after  Everton 
had  opened  their  season  by 
overwhelming  Newcastle 
United  and  then  outplaying 
Manchester  United  for  a good 
hour  at  Old  Tr afford,  it  was 
almost  de  rigucur  to  suggest 
that  any  Premiership  chal- 
lenge from  Merseyside  would 
be  bathed  in  blue,  not  red, 
light  At  that  stage  Everton’s 
football  held  style,  arrogance 
and  courage. 

Four  weeks  on  and  Royle  is 
taking  solace  where  and 
when  he  can  find  it  insisting 
on  Saturday  that  his  team 
played  better  than  against 
Wimbledon  the  previous 
weekend.  That  was  not  too  ; 


difficult  as  they  had  lost  4-0  at 
Selhurst  Park.  They  did  not 
deserve  to  lose  this  game,  he 
said.  That  is  debatable,  if  only 
because,  like  squabbling  chil- 
dren in  a supermarket,  Ever- 
ton’s defenders  cried  out  for 
admonishment 
There  were,  he  reported, 
some  encouraging  aspects, 
notably  the  return  to  form  of 
the  wing  Andrei  Kanchelskis. 
Bearing  in  mind  that  Kan- 
chelskis spent  much  of  the 
afternoon  exploring  the  tired 
old  theory  that  the  average 
full-back  will  fall,  often  and 
gamely,  for  the  most  trans- 
parent of  tricks,  it  was  a baf- 
fling argument 
Despite  the  inflax  of  play- 
ers with  impeccable  pedigrees 
and  deep  pockets,  many  still 
find  it  difficult  to  take  Mid- 
dlesbrough seriously.  Their 
manager  Bryan  Robson  has 
so  far  resisted  the  temptation 
to  point  out  the  obvious  paral- 
lel between  the  development 
of  his  club  and  Blackburn 
Rovers,  the  north’s  other  un- 
fashionable giant  but  sooner 
or  later  he  surley  will. 


A fitful,  often  lethargic,  per- 
formance from  Robson ’5  tal- 
ented imports  was  just 
enough  to  account  for  Ever- 
ton, who  only  belatedly  began 
to  appreciate  that  hard  work 
in  itself  is  utterly  useless. 

Although  Craig  Short's 
headed  goal  gave  Everton  the 
upper  hand  early  on,  for  ex- 
tended periods  it  was  not  so 
much  a case  of  modifying  the 
system  as  finding  one.  Emer- 
son's calm,  almost  clinical, 
prompting  in  the  middle 
nudged  the  pendulum  in  Mid- 
dlesbrough’s favour  and,  as 
Duncan  Ferguson  began  to 
miss  chances  at  one  end,  they 
started  to  go  in  at  the  other. 

Nick  Barmby  lobbed  his 
side  level  just  after  the  hour 
as  Unsworth  and  Short  ridic- 
ulously awaited  an  offside  de- 
cision before  Juninho 
wrapped  up  Middlesbrough’s 
third  straight  win  late  on 
with  a crisp  finish. 

"We  anticipated  the  second 
ball  far  better  after  the  inter- 
val," said  Robson,  attempting 
to  add  a technical  footnote  to 
what  was  a ragged  glory. 


Southampton  0,  Tottenham  Hotspur  1 

Sporting  chance  of  Souness  finding  solution 


Don  Beet 

GRAEME  SOUNESS  is  un- 
likely to  agree  with  the 
(bn  who  suggested  on  Radio  5 
Live’s  Six-O-Six  that  the  solu- 
tion to  Southampton's  prob- 
lems is  to  sell  Matthew  Le  Tis- 
sier.  The  manager  probably 
has  nothing  so  drastic  in 
mind  but  he  desperately 
needs  to  find  a cure  for  his 
side's  ills. 

Souness's  first  reaction  to 
this  sorry  result  was  to  sug- 
gest that  Saturday  night 
would  be  a good  time  to  get 
drunk  — hardly  the  most  tact- 
ful suggestion  on  the  day  of 
Tony  Adams’s  revelations. 
Tact  was  never  Souness's 
strong  point  but  determina- 
tion is  and  be  quickly  became 
more  upbeat  “I've  been  en- 
couraged by  what  I’ve  seen  so 
far."  he  insisted.  “If  I can  get 
the  right  players,  we  need  not 
become  involved  in  the  usual 
dogfight." 

Chance  would  be  a fine 
thing.  Souness  knows  that  the 


players  be  would  really  Like 
are  way  beyond  his  reach  but 
if  the  £1.8  million  signing  of 
Sporting  Lisbon's  Paulo  Alves 
goes  through  this  week,  it 
would  be  a start 

The  23-year-old  Portuguese 
international,  who  scored  five 
goals  in  the  Euro  96  qualify- 
ing ranipaign  and  made  the 
squad  for  the  finals  without 
getting  a game,  has  been  un- 
able to  command  a regular 
place  at  Sporting  this  season. 

On  Saturday  chances  came 
and  went  against  a Spurs  side 
who  scarcely  deserved  three 
points  from  this  poor  adver- 
tisement for  the  Premiership. 

Gerry  Francis  admitted  as 
much  when  he  said:  “Some- 
times you  need  a little  luck.” 
Spurs  had  that  in  abundance 
1 when  Alan  Nellson  lost  his 
I marbles  and  needlessly 
handled  Armstrong’s  cross 
from  the  right  The  striker 
duly  converted  a 66th-minute 
penalty. 

The  Spurs  manager  is  close 
to  strengthening  a squad  that 
is  stuttering  along  as  best  it 


can.  Anderton.  clearly  far 
from  fit  and  taken  off  in  the 
second  half,  is  one  of  several 
headaches.  None,  however, 
are  as  painful  as  those'  afflict- 
ing Souness. 

“That  is  the  second  game  in 
a row  in  which  we  have  shot 
ourselves  in  the  foot,”  he 
complained-  “I've  got  to  feel 
sorry  for  NeiJson,  who  played 
well  overall,  but  1 didn't  at  the 
time." 

Neilson.  in  fact  came  clos- 
est to  giving'  Saints"  a goal 
when  his  30-yard  drive  eight 
minutes  before  the  break  was 
tipped  over  by  Walker,  the 
busier  of  two  largely  under- 1 
worked  goalkeepers.  Magfl- 
ton,  Heaney  and  Le  Tissier 
were  the  main  culprits  as 
other  chances  went  begging. 

Le  Tissier’s  frustration 
boiled  over  when  be  tangled 
with  Edinburgh  and  he 
looked  utterly  dejected  at  the 
end.  “I've  become  a travelling 
salesman  these  last  few 
weeks."  the  manager  said. 
Salesmen  sell.  Souness,  some- 
how. must  buv. 


disappointing  match  was 
never  the  same  again.  Almost 
immediately  he  had  a shot 
blocked,  and  it  appeared  to 
galvanise  the  entire  side.  He 
scored  the  first  in  the  58th 
minute  with  an  emphatic  left- 
footed  finish  after  Julian 
Watts  allowed  Steve  McMana- 
man  to  dispossess  him. 

Liverpool  went  2-0  up  three 
minutes  later  when  Kasey 
Keller  allowed  Mickey  Thom- 
as’s low,  firm  drive  to  squirm 
under  his  body.  And  Berger 
completed  the  scoring  after  78  : 
minutes  with  another  fierce  i 
left-footed  shot  after  Fowler 
had  dummied  Jason  McAteer's 
pass. 

Evans  said:  “The  change 
made  all  the  difference.  Some- 
times it  can  be  difficult  Ifor 
the  opposition]  picking  up  a 


player  in  a deeper  position.  It 
was  a dream  debut  by  Patrik. 
There  were  a few  on  the 
bencb  waiting  to  get  on  but 
Patrik  got  bis  chance  and  he 
took  it  welL 

”1  remember  Ian  St  John 
scoring  a hat-trick  on  his 
debut  at  Everton  but  this 
must  rank  as  one  of  the  best 
starts.  He  added  a new  pace  to 
the  game  immediately  he 
came  on  and  it  was  something 
we  needed  badly." 

O'Neill,  whose  team  .have 
now  failed  to  score  in  flour  of 
their  matches,  shrugged:  "We 
played  well  in  the  first  half 
but  I’m  not  interested  in 
moral  victories  over  45  min- 
utes. The  game  lasts  for  90. 
Berger  is  obviously  a class 
player.  Unfortunately  he's  not 
in  my  team." 


any  instant  dividend 


Newcastle  United  2,  Blackburn  Rovers  1 

Newcastle  still 
to  face  real  test 
of  the  art  of  bluff 


Michael  Walker 


THE  ability  to  win  while 
not  playing  particu- 
larly well  was  a secret 
of  Liverpool’s  success  in 
the  Seventies  and  Eighties. 
Manchester  United  have  ac- 
quired It  over  the  past  few 
seasons  and  perhaps  New- 
castle United  are  learning 
it  now. 

Alternatively  Newcastle 
may  just  be  riding  their 
lack  at  present.  Whatever 
the  explanation.  Kevin  Kee- 
gan was  relieved  to  be  say- 
ing: “We’re  renowned  for 
losing  games  we  should 
have  won.  This  season, 
we're  hanging  in.” 

Keegan  had  just  watched 
his  14  individuals  — “We 
didn't  look  like  a team”  — 
cling  on  against  a tenacious 
Blackburn  side.  More  sig- 
nificantly. as  in  their  previ- 
ous two  league  games.  New- 
castle had  accumulated 
another  three  points  in  in- 
coherent style. 

Last  season  Newcastle 
jauntily  won  nine  of  their 
first  X0  fixtures,  It  is  not 
often  pointed  out  that  nine 
of  those  teams  were  in  the 
bottom  10  places  by  May. 

Newcastle  have  faced  i 
only  one  top-six  side  so  far 
— Sheffield  Wednesday  — 
and  lost.  We  may  have  to 
wait  until  after  their  next 
four  matches  — Leeds  and 
Derby  away  and  Villa  and 
Manchester  United  at  home 
— to  decide  if  Keegan  has 
discovered  a reliable  blend. 

Without  Shearer  and  Fer- 
dinand, Newcastle  would 
not  have  won  this  match. 
Both  halves  of  the  £21  mil- 
lion strike  force  scored. 
Shearer  netting  a penalty 
against  his  former  team- 
mates and  Ferdinand  pok- 
ing in  a Shearer  header 
with  half  an  hour  to  go. 

Both  times  Blackburn’s 
response  belled  a side  des- 
tined for  bottom  place  by 
the  end  of  the  afternoon. 
Sutton  displayed  a charis- 
matic intensity,  leading  the 
line  with  a compulsion  that 


brought  regular  fouls  from 
Howey. 

At  least  Howey  was  not 
directly  responsible  for 
Sutton's  goal,  a 20-yard 
shot  that  Smicek  possibly 
saw  late.  That  gave  Newcas- 
tle's nervy  defence  another 
five  minutes’  worry  but 
they  just  prevailed. 

Ray  Harford  said  it  had 
been  a “decent  perfor- 
mance” before  departing 
from  the  usual  post-match 
script  and  speaking  of  the 
problems  of  replacing  Ken- 
ny Dalglish  off  the  park 
and  Alan  Shearer  on  it. 

Chris  Sutton  has  been  a 
“big,  big  plus”  in  the  last 
two  games  and  may  dis- 
suade Harford  from  dip- 
ping into  the  market.  “Any- 
way, bringing  in  a big  name 
can  be  cosmetic,”  he  said. 
"Engelbert  Humperdinck  is 
a big  name." 

So,  too,  is  Dalglish.  “It 
really  is  a tough  job  to 
replace  Kenny  but  I am  100 
per  cent  more  relaxed  than 
this  time  last  year,  when 
there  was  tense,  self-in- 
flicted pressure." 

On  the  pressure  of  being 
last,  especially  in  the  cur- 
rent managerial  climate, 
Harford  could  make  jokes 
even  about  that.  “If  I'm  go- 
ing to  get  the  sack  tomor- 
row. Til  be  relaxed  when  I 
get  it.”  Seductive  words  if 
ever  a steel  tycoon  heard 
them. 


I Commentary 


David  Lacey 


SO  GEORGE  GRAHAM 
did  not  return  to  foot- 
ball with  a bang,  let 
alone  a bung.  Within  a 
minute  of  his  inaugural 
match  as  manager  of  Leeds 
United  he  had  received  the 
unsolicited  gift  of  a goal  from 
his  new  team.  But  Coventry 
City  scored  twice  in  eight 
minutes  early  in  the  second 
half  and  Graham  took  no 
profit  from  an  afternoon 
which  he  ended  by  hoarsely 
denying  a Saturday  morning 
headline. 

Even  the  hoarseness  had  an 
innocent  explanation.  After 
19  months  out  of  football  — 
the  year's  ban  for  receiving 
irregular  payments  on  for- 
eign transfer  deals  at  Arsenal 
plus  a seven-month  sabbatical 
— Graham's  voice  was  not 
ready  for  Immediate  use  on 
the  training  pitch. 

As  to  the  headline,  well  this 
concerned  the  manner  of  Gra- 1 
ham's  arrival  at  Elian d Road 
following  the  dismissal  of 
Howard  Wilkinson  early  last 
week.  Graham,  the  report  al- 
leged. had  been  paid  a six-fig- 
ure retainer  by  Leeds's  new 
owners,  the  Caspian  Group, 
to  hold  himself  ready  in  case 
Wilkinson  went.  Readers 
were  invited  to  consider  Gra- 
ham's rejection  of  other  job 
offers,  Manchester  City  for 
example,  and  to  put  two  and 
two  together. 

Graham  dismissed  the 
report  completely.  “I  had  a 
laugh  about  it"  he  said,  “and 
I deny  it  emphatically.  Every- 
body's got  the  wrong  idea 
about  other  things,  what  hap- 
pened at  other  clubs.  Every- 
body’s got  completely  the 
wrong  end  of  the  stick.  I 
wanted  to  come  back  at  the 
top  with  a top  team." 

Leeds  are  hardly  that  at  the 
moment  but  the  potential  is 
obvious.  Vet  there  is,  as  Gra- 


it* 


ham  admits,  much  to  do  if  the 
team  is  regain  the  prestige 
briefly  held  when  Wilkinson 
won  the  Championship  four 
years  ago. 

hi  terms  of  league  position 
there  would  appear  to  be  no 
comparison  between  the 
club's  situation  now  and  the 
job  taken  on  by  Don  Revie 
when  Leeds  made  him  their 
manager  in  1964.  At  that  time 
the  team  were  heading  for  the 
old  Third  Division.  When  Wil- 
kinson was  sacked  they  were 
in  the  top  half  of  the  Prem  ier- 
ship and  until  Saturday  had 
not  lost  away  from  home. 

Yet  in  the  modern  game, 
totally  dominated  by  money 
and  run  by  people  ever  more 
impatient  for  success.  Gra- 
ham could  be  said  to  have  a 


‘Everybody’s 
got  the  wrong 
end  of  the  stick. 
I wanted  to 
come  back  with 
a top  team.’ 


more  difficult  task  on  his 
bands.  It  took  Revie  three 
years  to  get  Leeds  promoted 
and  another  four  to  win  a tro- 
phy. the  1968  League  Cup. 
They  did  not  win  the  Champi- 
onship until  1969.  Graham's 
employers  do  not  give  the  im- 
pression of  being  prepared  to 
wait  so  long. 

Revie  was  appointed  by 
Harry  Reynolds,  a craggi- 
rough  diamond  of  a self-made 
millionaire  who  lived  in  a 
two-up-two-down  terraced 
house  and  was  a Leeds  United 
man  to  the  core.  Graham  has 
been  brought  in  by  a group  of 
city  slickers  with  an  eye  for  a 
business  opportunity. 

For  Caspian,  a large  part  of 
Graham's  appeal  lay  in  the 
fact  that  during  his  nine 
years  at  Arsenal  he  won  as 


much  as  Revie  did  in  13  at 
Ell  and  Road.  But  he  will  need 
time. 

At  Highfield  Road  Leeds 
played  not  so  much  like  a 
team  going  nowhere  as  a team 
wanting  to  go  somewhere  but 
waiting  to  be  shown  the  way. 
Injuries  had  weakened  the 
side  but  the  attitude  was 
more  committed  than  it  had 
been  in  the  latter  days  under 
Wilkinson. 

The  experience  of  Rush  and 
Hateley  had  a calming  effect 
on  the  teens  and  twenties 
around  them  and  Palmer  did 
not  rush  up  as  many  blind  al- 
leys as  usual  Martyn's  class 
In  goal  was  seen  at  its  best  on 
the  stroke  of  half-time  when 
he  diverted  a shot  from  Telfer 
on  to  a post,  and  for  a while 
the  defence  looked  less 
porous. 

In  the  end.  however,  de- 
fending a lead  for  89  minutes 
proved  too  much  for  Leeds, 
who  had  gone  ahead  after  51 
seconds  when  Rush  laid  back 
Gray’s  centre  for  Couzens  to 
beat  Ogrizovic  with  a well- 
struck  shot  inside  the  right- 
hand  post 

Coventry's  first  victory  of 
the  season  eased  the  pressure 
on  their  manager  Ron  Atkin- 
son. who  had  already 
received  the  traditionally 
mLxed  blessing  of  his  chair- 
man's vote  of  confidence.  Sa- 
lako  ran  through  the  opposi- 
tion from  the  halfway  line  to 
bring  the  scores  level  after  57 
minutes  and  Whelan,  like 
McAllister  a former  Leeds 
player,  volleyed  in  the  winner 
eight  minutes  later  after  Dub- 
lin had  headed  on  Borrows's 
free-kick. 

Atkinson's  team  talk  had 
been  enlightening.  "Let's 
have  one  of  those  old-fash- 
ioned Saturdays  where  we 
come  to  a game,  have  a pre- 
match meaL  get  the  right 
result  and  go  out  and  have  a 
few  drinks.  It  seems  to  work 
better  than  all  that  tactics 
bollocks." 

Would  that  life  for  the  mod- 
em football  manager  was  still 
that  simple. 


West  Ham  United  0,  Wimbledon  2 

Fast  forwards  leave  Hammers  reeling 


Sutton ...  ‘a  big  plus’ 


Russell  Thomas 

NEIL  SULLIVAN  found  an 
easy  way  to  shut  out  the 
sight  of  his  Beckham  -inspired 
embarrassment.  Wimbledon's 
goalkeeper  taped  over  It  with 
an  episode  of  EastEnders.  If 
life  could  only  be  so  simple 
for  West  Ham. 

Yet  perhaps  Harry  Red- 
knapp  should  keep  a video  of 
this  match  and  employ  it  al- 
most as  a manual  of  mistakes. 
Even  a side  of  Wimbledon’s 
modest  ability  could  scarcely 
fhil  to  profit 

As  West  Ham  lurched  from 
one  unforced  error  to  an- 
other, Wimbledon  had  only  to 
keep  the  ball  in  play  to  secure 
their  latest  victory  and  eighth 
place.  That  lofty  position  says 
something  about  Wimble- 
don's virtues  but  also  much 
about  Premiership  limita- 
tions, If  there  is  a renaissance 
of  English  soccer,  it  was  not 
easily  detectable  for  Terry 
Venables  and  other  luminar- 
ies watching  Saturday's  only 


top-flight  match  in  the 
capital. 

Joe  Kinnear  was  only  half 
joking  when,  amid  Wimble- 
don's dreadful  start  to  the  sea-  ; 
son.  he  declared  that  his  team 
would  soon  be  looking 
towards  Europe.  West  Ham 
have  already  scoured  the  Con- 
tinent in  a different  way.  But 
many  will  now  doubt  the  wis- 
dom of  that  direction. 

Injuries  prevented  West 
Ham  deploying  the  full  force 
of  their  foreign  legion.  Radu- 
cloiu  was  a non-starter,  Futre 
limped  away  just  after  the  ( 
half-hour,  followed  later  by 
the  ineffectual  Dumitresca 
Bilic  looked  exhausted  in  the 
last  20  minutes,  slumping  to 
the  floor  at  the  final  whistle. 
Dowie  and  Dicks  were  com- 
fortably their  side's  best 
performers. 

Perhaps  Bilic  was  drained 
after  all  the  discussions  over 
his  future,  which  is  likely  to 
be  resolved  by  the  Croatian 
signing  a new,  vastly  im- 
proved West  Ham  contract 
tomorrow. 


Redknapp  has  become  exas- 
perated with  Biiic’s  stance 
and  with  the  team.  "People 
have  got  to  start  doing  what 
they’re  paid  to  do,"  he  said. 

Kino  ear  congratulated  his 
team  on  an  honest  job,  hon- 
estly done.  Sullivan  had  to 
make  only  two  saves  and. 
when  Wimbledon  broke  out  of 
disciplined  defence.  West 
Ham  eased  their  passage. 

Breacker  allowed  Ekoku  to 
slip  by  and  supply  Clarke  for 
the  first  goal;  West  Ham's 
central  defenders  were  no- 
where in  sight  when  Dicks 
slipped  and  Ekoku  crisply 
drove  in  the  second. 

Wimbledon’s  manager  pre- 
fers something  more  substan- 
tial than  a sprinkling  of  for- 
eign stardust  "It’s  not  always 
about  money.”  Kinnear  de- 
clared after  the  game.  "You 
don't  always  need  to  spend  20 
or  30  million.  You  do  need  a 
bit  of  brain  and  you've  got  to 
understand  what  it  takes  to 
get  results  front  the  Premier- 
ship. We've  got  that  in 
abundance." 


Athletics 

Liz  McColgan 
storms  home 
in  the  Great 
North  Run 


Cricket 

Surrey  clinch 
their  first 
Sunday  League 
title 


Soccer 

Berger’s  double 
puts  Liverpool 
on  top  of 
the  table 


Sport 


CHELSEA-VILLA  STALEMATE  AS  TOP  SPOT  GOES  BEGGING 


If  Adams  can 
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win  through, 
then  so 
can  Arsenal 
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David  Lacey  on  a 

drink  problem  which 
should  leave  the  club 
stirred,  not  shaken 


AT  FIRST  glance  Tony 
Adams's  confession  of 
alcohol  addiction  mas 
the  last  thing  Arsenal 
needed  right  now.  Yet  if  any- 
thing is  going  to  help  the  club 
pull 'themselves  together,  it 
could  be  this. 

Adams's  admission  came  at 
the  end  of  a week  during 
which  Arsenal  had  lost  the 
home  leg  of  a Uefa  Cup  tie  3-2 
to  Borussia  Monchenglad- 
bach.  followed  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  their  caretaker-man- 
ager Stewart  Houston.  An 
injury  to  Dennis  Bergkamp, 
their  £7.5  million  Dutch 
striker,  has  added  to  the  lat- 
est crisis. 

This  evening  Arsenal  will 
face  Sheffield  Wednesday  in 
front  of  a Highbury  crowd  al- 
ready critical  of  the  board's 
decision  to  dismiss  Bruce 
Rioch  before  the  season 
started.  By  then  the  club 
should  know  when  the  next 
incumbent,  the  Frenchman 
Arsene  Wenger,  is  due  to  ar- 
rive from  Japan. 

Wenger  is  expected  to  take 
over  before  next  month.  It 
will  not  be  a moment  too 
soon.  Unless  somebody  else 
leaves  today.  Pat  Rice  will  be 
in  charge  of  the  team  tonight 
but  the  tradition  of  Arsenal's 
interests  being  best  served  by 
old  Arsenal  players  has  worn 
mighty  thin.  An  experienced 
outsider  is  badly  needed  to 
give  the  club  a fresh 
perspective. 

So  where  does  Adams  come 
in?  Well,  for  a start  the  cap- 
tain’s decision  on  Friday  to 
explain  his  alcoholism  to  the 
team  and  ask  for  support  was 
probably  the  most  honest 
thing  that  has  occurred  at 
Arsenal  for  some  time. 

Given  Adams's  fraught  per- 
sonal life,  that  took  courage. 
His  wife,  who  miscarried,  has 
a drug  problem  and  the  mar- 
riage has  broken  up.  Adams 
has  had  further  surgery  on 
the  damaged  knee  which  has 
prevented  him  playing  for 
Arsenal  since  mid-January. 

Leading  England  into  the 
European  Championship  may 
well  have  hindered  his  long- 
term recovery.  And  it  turns 
out  that  England’s  defeat  by 
Germany  in  Euro  96  pre- 
empted the  drinking  session 
which  ended  Adams's  five 
months  on  the  wagon. 

Support  has  come  from  all 
quarters  — from  ArsenaL 


Hitchcock  horror . . . Townsend’s  powerful  left-foot  drive  following  a free-kick  fulfilled  the  worst  fears  of  the  Chelsea  goalkeeper  as  Villa  took  the  lead  cHCtmmfh:  frank  ea bon 


Premiership:  Chelsea  1 , Aston  Villa  1 


Leboeuf  holds  the  bridge 


David  Lacey 


CHELSEA  and 
Aston  Villa  prom- 
ised to  provide  an 
absorbing  exercise 
in  foreign  studies 
at  Stamford  Bridge  yesterday 
but  ultimately  neither  could 
make  out  a plausible  case  for 
going  top  of  the  class. 

No  sooner  had  Liverpool  be- 
come the  new  Premiership 
leaders  by  winning  3-u  at 
Leicester  than  both  teams 
were  condemning  an  initially 


intriguing  match  to  a medio- 
cre draw.  The  first  half, 
played  in  mid-September  sun- 
shine, which  belonged  more 
to  the  Mediterranean  than 
west  London,  was  rich  in 
imaginative  passing  and 
movement,  with  Aston  Villa's 
greater  penetration  looking 
capable  of  winning  them  the 
game.  But  the  longer  the 
shadows  lengthened  the  more 
the  second  half  deteriorated. 

In  the  end.  and  despite  a 
rare  mix  of  footballing  cul- 
tures. the  afternoon  became  a 
typically  English  scramble. 


with  the  ball  increasingly 
given  away  and  neither  team 
finding  the  inspiration  to 
break  down  well-organised 
defences.  Both  Chelsea  and 
Villa  are  capable  of  winning 
something  this  season  but 
their  influence  on  the  cham- 
pionship will  be  peripheral  if 
neither  can  show  more  con- 
sistency over  90  minutes. 

The  match  was  rather 
summed  up  by  live  fact  that  on 
a field  laden  with  distin- 
guished representatives  from 
Brazil.  Italy,  France.  Serbia. 
Romania  and  Tobago  the  best 


player  overall,  while  he  might 
have  had  the  most  foreign- 
sounding  name,  bailed  from 
nowhere  more  exotic  than 
Hackney.  Neither  Vialli  nor 
Hughes  disturbed  the  com- 
mand of  Ugo  Ehiogu  in  the 
Villa  defence. 

Leboeuf.  the  Chelsea 
sweeper,  marked  another  per- 
formance of  quality  with  his 
third  goal  of  the  season, 
scored  on  the  stroke  of  half- 
time after  Townsend  had 
given  Villa  the  lead  just  past 
the  quarter-hour.  That  should 
liave  set  the  match  up  for  a 
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rousing  climax  but  instead  it 
lost  the  thread  of  the  plot 

Although  Villa  had  to  be 
happy  with  a point  they  will 
be  disappointed  not  to  have 
made  their  earlier  superiority 
tell.  This  stemmed  from  the 
grip  established  by  Curcic.  ar- 
guably the  summer's  best 
buy,  Townsend  and  Draper 
between  the  penalty  areas. 

With  Nelson  and  Wright 
pushing  up  on  the  flanks  and 
Yorke  forever  eluding  the 
Chelsea  defenders  up  front. 
Villa  at  times  even  tested  the 
profound  judgment  of  Le- 
boeuf. Compared  to  Chelsea’s 
square,  over-elaborate  pass- 
ing Brian  Little's  team  were 
more  direct  and  better  able  to 
explore  meaningful  avenues. 

For  a time  Curcic  appeared 
to  hold  the  key  to  a Villa  vic- 
tory. The  Serb's  close,  neat 
control  enabled  him  to  set  up 
quick  exchanges  of  passes  in 
crowded  areas  and  one  such 
move  after  28  minutes  might 
well  have  started  to  put  the 
contest  beyond  Chelsea’s 
reach.  After  gathering  a pass 
from  Milosevic.  Curcic  worked 
a one-two  with  Draper  and 
then  made  space  for  a shot 
with  a deft  shuffle  of  the  feet 
Hitchcock  made  a smart  save 
but  Curcic  should  have  scored. 

Given  Villa's  superiority  at 
that  stage,  Chelsea  would  have 


found  tt  hard  to  come  back 
from  2-0  down  and  avoid  their 
season's  firsi  defeat.  They  had 
fallen  behind  in  die  17th  min- 
ute when  Yorke  tapped  a free- 
kick  to  Townsend,  whose  curl- 
ing left-footed  shot  defeated 
Hitchcock  s attempt  to  keep  it 
out  of  the  top  left-hand  comer 
of  his  net. 

Chelsea  tended  to  labour  in 
their  attempts  to  equalise.  A 
shot  from  Vialli  which  beat 
Oakes  only  to  roll  wide  repre- 
sented the  best  of  their  efforts 
in  the  opening  half-hour.  Nev- 
ertheless they  were  level  by 
half-time.  Petrescu.  returning 
from  treatment  near  the  right- 
hand  touchline,  was  not  picked 
up  by  Villa  as  he  gathered  a 
throw-in  and  sidled  square 
along  the  18-yard  line  before 
floating  the  bail  beyond  the  de- 
fence for  Leboeuf  to  score  with 
a lightly  struck,  cleverly 
angled  drop  volley. 

Ruud  Gullit  Chelsea's  man- 
ager. opted  for  a flat  back  four 
in  the  second  half,  taking  off 
Johnsen  and  bringing  Morris 
into  midfield.  The  rest  of  the 
match  went  flat  in  sympathy. 

Word  came  that  Diego  Mara- 
dona had  walked  out  in  a huff 
after  being  refused  admission 
to  Chelsea’s  VIP  lounge  be- 
cause he  was  not  wearing  a tie. 
As  footballing  ties  go,  he  did  ! 
not  in  the  end  miss  much.  i 


from  the  Football  Association 
and.  crucially,  from  Wenger 
Certainly  Adams.  30  nest 
month,  is  entitled  to  com- 
mand more  sympathy  now 
than  he  did  when  jailed  Tor  a 
drink-driving  offence  in  1990 

Although  the  list  of  drink- 
related  incidents  did  not  stop 
there  — three  years  ago  he 
fell  down  a flight  of  steps  and 
suffered  a gash  above  an  eye 
that  needed  29  stitches  — the 
way  Adams  returned  from  his 
prison  sentence  to  lead 
Arsenal  to  more  honours  and 
captain  his  country  earned 
him  a lot  of  respect 

Whatever  he  drank,  more- 
over. did  not  affect  his  perfor- 
mances on  the  field.  That  is 
the  difference  between 
Adams's  case  and  Paul  Mer- 
son’s  tearful  confession  of  his 
addictions  two  years  ago. 

Merson  owed  much  to  the 
sort  of  support  Adams  is 
receiving  now,  and  hts 
recovery  suggests  that  the 
knee,  rather  than  the  elbow, 
will  be  the  greater  threat  to 
the  Arsenal  captain's  career. 
His  return  cannot  come  too 
soon:  the  team  is  in  more  ur- 
gent need  than  ever  of  his 
leadership  on  the  field. 

Wenger  comes  from  the 
Continental  school  of  man- 
agement which  demands 
rather  more  self-discipline 
from  players  than  the  baccha- 
nalian habits  with  which 
Arsenal  have  been  associated 
for  a number  of  yean.  Two 
alcoholics  in  a team  may  not 
be  ideal  for  a new  manager 
but  at  least  Adams  and  Mer- 
son have  come  to  terms  with 
their  problems. 

Adams's  future  with  Eng- 
land could  depend  not  so 
much  on  Glenn  HoddJe’s  view 
of  his  drink  problems  as  on 
the  type  of  central  defenders 
the  coach  wants  to  pick. 
Either  way.  nothing  can  bap 
pen  until  the  player  is  fit  And 
the  best  cure,  for  Adams  and 
ArsenaL  will  be  when  be 
starts  to  play  again. 


Adams  . . . frank  admission 
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If  you  lose  your  keys  anywhere  In  Ihe  UK,  Eagle  Star  will  arrange  for  locks  on  external  doors  to  be  replaced, 
at  no  extra  cost-  Phone  lor  a free  home  insurance  quote  weekdays  8am-8pm, 

Saturday  9am-2pm.  We  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  quote  for  rented  unfurnished  accommodation. 


“The  fact 
we  have 
different 
political 
views  adds 
a whole 
bucket 
load  of 
spice,  but 
companies 
are  not  run 
as  political 
parties.” 
Maggie 
Brown 
talks  to 
Lord  Hollick 
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1 Talk  of  cut  after  backing 
strike  (8) 

5  Look  for  quiet  in  a religious 
order  (6) 

9  The  top  men’s  cover  isn’t  a 
fabrication  (8) 

10  A chemist  taking  cakes  to 
quarters  (6) 

11  In  the  meadow  heart- 
broken, and  that's  tough  (8) 

12  Leave  defenceless 
underworld  boss  with  a lot 
of  fighting  men  (6) 

14  Notes  the  answer  could  be 
indulgence  (10) 

18  The  head  taking  in  a fool — 
one  over  enthusiastic  (1 0) 

22  Angered  about  article,  so 
complained  (6) 

23  Stuff  of  real  significance  (8) 

24  Representations  will  be 
made  if  game  is  harmed  {6) 
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25  Give  voice  about  the 
players,  fuming  (8) 

26  Constantly  receiving 
direction  from  the  press  (6) 

27  A number  present  a 
conservation  body  as 
tenacious  (8} 

Down 

1 Preserve  21  (6) 

2 Parley  — arrange  another 
match  (6) 

3 Brave  when  a small  change 
hurt  (6| 

4 Opposed  to  musicians 
jetting  »n  without  authority 

6 Prompt  acknowledgments 

of  indebtedness  can  appear 
phoney  (8)  ^ 

7 Enchanted  with  one  area  of 
London  still  (8) 

8 Opinion  held  about  people 
“«ng  given  a flat  (81 


13  Made  a deal,  plainly 

affected  by  the  squeeze  (1 0) 

15  Pop  up  to  extol  value  (8) 

16  Getting  a letter  from  a 
pirate's  astonishing  (B)  - 

17  Cry  for  mercy  before 

following  the  mean  guy  (8) 

19  Rage  in  a frenzy  over  the 

French  feast  (6) 

20  Limited,  and  superior  about 

it  (6) 

21  Promise  1 efri.  (6) 
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